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Leaked  letter  from  Lang  exposes  cabinet  row 

M^jor  retreats 
on  ending  job 
rights  for  1 0m 


Patrick  Wintour 
and  Saunas  MBhe 


JOHN  MAJOR  yes- 
terday beat  a hasty 
tactical  retreat 
over  leaked  gov- 
ernment plans, 
championed  by 
Michael  Heseltlne,  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  designed 
to  remove  all  employment 
protection  rights  for  up  to  10 
million  employees  working  in 
small  firms. 

A leaked  letter  written  by 
Ian  Lang,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  revealed  that 
Mr  Heseltine  has  been  pri- 
vately pressing  Cabinet  col- 
leagues to  court  disaffected 
small  businesses  by  barring 
access  to  industrial  tribunals 
to  between  five  million  and 
ten  million  workers. 

Opposition  parties  and 
unions  claimed  the  move  her- 
alded the  Introduction  of  an 
era  of  crudeldre-and-fire  em- 
ployment' practice  across 
industry. 

Mr  Heseltine  — who  runs 
the  Government's  deregula- 
tion programme  and  is  com- 
mitted to  making  Britain  the 
enterprise  centre  of  Europe  — 
wanted  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement a1  centrepiece  of 
a small  business  conference 
convened  by  the  Institute  of 
Directors  next  Monday. 

But  in  a letter  sent  this 
Tuesday  and  leaked  to  the 
Liberal  Democrats,  Mr  Lang 
fiercely  resists  the  move,  sug- 
gesting any  such  proposal 
would  be  “deeply  controver- 
sial” and  possibly  illegal. 

The  revelation,  and  subse- 
quent disarray  in  Whitehall, 
is  deeply  embarrassing  since 
most  Economics  and  Employ- 
ment Ministers  believe  the 
top  political  priority  for  the 
Government  Is  to  increase, 
rather  than  undermine,  job 
security. 
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In  an  effort  to  strangle  the 
controversy  at  birth.  John 
Major  told  MPs  at  Prime  Min- 
ister’s Questions  in  the  Com- 
monsthat  Mr  Heseltine’s  dra- 
matic announcement  would 
not  l»e'  made  on  Monday,  j 
Downing  Street  later  con-  J 
firmed  that  the  move,  one  of 
the  most  wide-ranging  reduc- 1 
tions  in  employment  rights 
considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, remains  under  active 
consideration  in  Whitehall. - 
During  the  Commons  ex- 
changes with  both  Opposition 
leaders,  Mr  Major  stressed 
the  need  to  reduce  burdens  on 
small  firms  saying:  'There 
can  be  no  employment  rights 
if  there  is  no  employment 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is 
to  maintain  a fair  Vmlqnre-  be- 
tween the  rights  of  employees 
and  the  burdens  on  employ- 
ers. We  are  therefore  propos- 
ing to  reduce  or  remove  un- 
necessary burdens.” 

Mr  Lang’s  letter  shows  his 
deep  concerns  that  the  pro- 
posal could  prove  unlawful, 
possibly  in  view  of  a recent 
Lords  ruling  that  government 
measures  cutting  back  em- 
ployment rights  for  part-time 
workers  were  discriminatory 
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I against  women  and  in  breach 
of  European  Union  law. 

Mr  Lang  states:  T have  to 
say  that  I have  grave  doubts 
about  the.  wisdom  of  making 
any  announcement  about  this 
particular  issue  until  we  have 
received  the  law  officers'  ad- 
vice. Any  suggestion  that  em- 
ployees in  smaller  firms  were 
to  be  denied  employment 
rigths  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
mensely controversial  and  it 
might  be  Imprudent  to  attract 
such  criticism  only  to  have  to 
retract  the  proposals  at  a 
later  date.” 

Mr  Lang  also  queried  Mr 
Heseltine’s  claim  that  the  tri- 
bunal system  cost  £200m  a 
year. 

Employment  law  experts 
predicted  the  move  could  af- 
fect between  five  to  10  million 
employees,  depending  on  the 
size  of  firm  the  Government 
chose  to  exclude.  Most  ex- 
perts said  the  Government 
was  probably  intending  to 
free  firms  employing  20  or 
fewer  employees.  They  be- 
lieve the  move  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an.  immediate  High 
Court  challenge  on  the  basis 
that  women  are  dispropor- 
tionately employed  in  small 


firms  and  would  therefore  be 
subject  to  discrimination  in 
breach  of  European  Union 
law. 

Earlier  government  legisla- 
tion removing  employment 
rights  from  ail  workers  em- 
ployed for  less  than  two  years 
continuously  is  already  being 
challenged. 

Ian  Hanford,  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Small  Businesses, 
he  was  “absolutely  delighted” 
by  the  proposals. 

“Employment  regulations 
have  been  one  of  the  worst 
burdens  to  impact  on  small 
businesses  for  many,  many 
year.” 

But  Dan  Foster,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  education  spokes- 
man, to  whom  the  letter  was 
leaked,  said:  "The  notion  that 
96  per  cent  of  all  businesses 
shall  have  the  right  to  hire 
and  fire  staff  at  will  with  no 
protection  against  unfair  dis- 
missal is  unthinkable^. 

; David  Bhmkett' the  Shadow- 
Employment  spokesman,  de- 
nounced the  plans  as  “the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  and  the 
first  step  to  removing  all  pro- 
tection from  all  employees”. 

John  Monks,  TUC  general  I 
secretary,  said:  ‘These  pro- 
posals would  deprive  millions 
of  British  citizens  of  any 
rights  at  work.  It  would  take 
Britain  back  to  Victorian 
sweat  shop  conditions, 
reward  bad  employers  and  pe- 
nalise good  ones.”  . 

Bill  Morris,  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers  Union 
general  secretary,  said:  “ You 
cannot  build  world  class  com- 
1 pan  ire  by  making  workers 
second-class  citizens." 

Announcing  a million- 
pound  fund  to  fight  any  court 
action.  John  Edmonds,  leader 
of  the  GMB  general  union, 
said:  "The  Government  is  not 
running  an  enterprise  econo- 
my — it’s  a slave  economy. 
This  is  another  bungle  in  the 
jungle  from  Tarzan”. 


Versace 
turns  up 
the  heat 
in  Milan 


Susannah  Frenkel 
Fashion  Editor 


AN  ARMY  of  super  mod- 
els filled  the  catwalk 
at  the  Versace  show  in 
Milan  last  night,  capping  a 
year  in  which  Italy’s  king 
of  glamour  has  been 
plagued  by  rumours  of  ill- 
health. 

Among  them  was  Naomi 
Campbell,  pictured  left, 
wearing  a sheer  evening 
dress  in  baby  pink,  en- 
crusted with  jewels, 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  slit 
to  the  hips.  On  her  feet 
were  lime-green  peep-toed 
slingbacks. 

When  Gianni  Versace  ap- 
peared on  the  catwalk, 
flanked  by  Ms  Campbell 
and  Claudia  SchifTer.  to  ac- 
cept acclamation  for  his 
show,  be  looked  well  and 
happy.  But  earlier  in  the 
week,  he  admitted  he  had 
been  ilL 

“I  have  had  a problem  in 
the  last  year,  but  I feel 
fine,”  he  told  the  trade 
journal  Women  swear 

Daily.  “They  found  a little 
cancer  in  the  left  ear.  I was 
lucky  that  it  was  very  small 
so  It  could  easily  be 
removed,  but  I also  had  to 
have  chemotherapy.” 

Slick  trouser  suits  in 
sugar-pink,  lilac  and  pista- 
chio rubbed  shoulders  with 
fliil-length  military  style 
leather  trenches  and  satin 
slip  dresses  in  dual  colours. 

The  look  was  softened  by 
baby  swingcoats  and  cardi- 
gans. Lavender  trousers 
were  confidently  teamed 
with  rose  jackets;  lime- 
green  shoes  with  flame 
tights  worked  beautifully. 

For  the  evening,  there 
were  full-length  sequin, 
lace  or  jewel-trimmed 
body-skimming  creations 
or  tiny  silver  skirts  worn 
with  sheer  shirts  open  to 
the  waist. 

The  show  was  the  high 
point  of  fashion's  current 
love  affair  with  heated 
colours,  over  which  Ver- 
sace reigns  supreme. 
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Patten  looks  to 
low-tax  future 


Tide  change  put  tanker  on  rocks 


David  FabtiaU 
and  Keith  Harper 

THE  oil  tanker,  Sea  Em- 
press, went  on  to  rocks 
at  the  entrance  to  Mil- 
ford Haven  last  month  be- 
cause those  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  failed  to  anticipate  a 
changing  tidal  stream  across 
the  estuary  entrance,  accord- 
ing to  a preliminary  investi- 
gation published  yesterday. 

The  accident  led  to  a mas- 
sive oil  spill  which  killed 
thousands  of  sea  birds,  pol- 
luted beaches  round  the  coast 
of  west  Wales,  and  reignited 
controversy  about  inadequate 
safety  standards  and  emer- 
gency procedures  for  super- 
tankers in  the  crowded  sea- 1 
ways  around  Britain. 

As  the  147.000-tonne  Sea 
Empress  approached  the  en- 
trance on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  with  only  metres  to 
spare  on  either  side,  and 
scarcely  any  water  beneath 
the  keel  her  Russian  captain 
and  local  idiot  knew  the  tidal 
stream  was  about  to  turn. 

Yesterday’s  interim  bulle- 
tin from  the  Marine  Accident 
Investigation  Branch  (MAIB) 
makes  it  clear  they  were  hop- 
ing they  would  stay  in  slack 
water  long  enough  to  com- 
plete their  entry  to  the  har- 
bour. By  die  time  the  changed 
bearing  of  the  harbour  lead- 
ing lights  told  them  that  the 


Turning  tides 


Milford  Haven 
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KjfJ  7.40pm  Pilot  boards  Sea  Empress.  Tide 
r5=s  slack.  Tanker  heads  for  narrow  entrance, 
ijQfl  guided  by  leading  fights. 


tide  had  changed  and  was 
moving  them  towards  the 
southern  side,  it  was  too  late. 
The  tide  had  taken  charge. 

The  Interim  bulletin  says 
there  was  "a  shuddering  vi- 
bration, then  a sound  from 
the  deck  below  of  liquid  being 
forced  under  pressure  and  a 
Strong  smell  cf  oil”  as  the  ves- 
sel slewed  on  to  the  rocks. 
Both  anchors  were  let  go  and 
she  came  to  a stop  listing 
alarmingly  to  starboard. 
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I The  bulletin  gives  no  indi- 
I cation  why  the  Sea  Empress 
attempted  the  entrance  at 
such  an  awkward  moment  — 
just  before  low  water,  in  dark- 
ness, with  the  ashore  tide  on 
the  turn  — but  this  will  be  a 
key  question  for  the  rest  of 
the  inquiry.  The  investigation 
will  alk>  fry  to  determine  how 
the  salvage  operation  went  so 
wrongs  turning  what  might 
have  been  merely  a serious 
grounding  incident  into  an 


environmental  catastrophe. 
The  MAIB  bulletin  contra- 
dicts rumours  that  communi- 
cation difficulties  between 
pilot,  captain  anri  helmsman 
played  a part  But  it  does 
comment  that  “the  master 
and  the  pilot  had  not  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  a plan  for 
the  approach  to  the  entrance 
to  the  west  channel". 

Last  night  industry  sources 
suggested  the  inquiry  should 
investigate  whether  the  Rus- 
sian captain,  who  spoke 
English,  and  the  British  pilot, 
wbo  did  not  understand  Rus- 
sian, were  able  to  discuss  a 
plan  as  the  crisis  developed. 
They  were  also  concerned 
that  tiie  pilot  had  boarded  the 
vessel  only  27  minutes  before 
she  went  aground. 

Brian  Orrell  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Merchant  Navy  Of- 
ficers* Association,  said:  "The 
inquiry  must  take  account  of 
the  number  of  pilots,  and 
whether  the  pilot  who  went 
! out  to  the  Sea  Empress  had 
sufficient  time  to  deal  with 
the  situation,  given  the  bad 
weather.  . 

"But  the  Inquiry  should 
also  be  examining  the 
broader  issues,  about  the 
types  of  ship  which  are  per- 
mitted to  use  our  ports,  and 
the  kind  of  training  avail- 
able." 

The  MAJB’s  full  report  to 
the  Transport  Secretary  will 
be  published  in  about  a year. 


: Alex  Brunner  In  Hong  Kong 
1 and  Michael  White 

CHRIS  PATTEN  yester- 
day set  out  his  stall  for 
a post-1997  bid  for  the 
Tory  leadership  after  five 
years  as  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong  in  which  he  has  come  to 
accept  that  lower  taxes  and 
public  spending  are  vital  to 
renewed  economic  vitality  in 
Britain. 

In  a wide  ranging  interview 
with  the  Guardian  at  Govern- 
ment House,  he  disclosed  that 
he  had  received  several  offers 
of  a seat  from  Conservative 
associations  around  Britain 
but  had  “courteously  and 
firmly  turned  them  down”.  It 
was  enough  to  have  some 
rightwingers  “choking  on 
their  cornflakes.” 

In  London.  John  Major, 
whose  visit  to  the  territory 
this  week  and  lavish  praise 
for  Mr  Patten  triggered  the 
latest  leadership  ftirore,  did 
his  best  to  dampen  it  by 
reminding  jeering  Labour 
MFs  that,  “What  I actually  . 
said  was  that  there  are  a Dum- 
ber of  colleagues  with  out- 
standing ability”  who  might 
succeed  him 

Mr  Patten  insisted  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  simply 
answered  a reporter's  ques- 
tion. They  had  spent  more 
time  discussing  the  leader- 
ship of  "Mr  Atherton  and  Mr 
Illingworth"  than  the  Conser- 
vative Party.  He  would  not  be 
fighting  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, since  his  term  ends  in 


July  1997,  after  the  final  elec- 
tion date. 

But  Mr  Patten  left  little 
doubt  that  he  would  return  to 
Britain  with  a very  different 
vision  of  Toryism  formed  by 
his  experiences  in  Asia.  No 
intelligent  politician  could 
look  at  “the  balance  between 
tax  and  spending  in  Asia  and 
taxation  and  spending  in 
Europe  and  not  think  there 
are  some  lessons  for  Europe.” 

He  made  clear  that  in  gov- 
ernment he  would  advocate  a 
shrinking  of  the  public  sector 
and  a lower  taxation  regime. 

He  had  concluded,  while  in 
Hong  Kong,  that  there  had  to 
be  a relationship  between 
slugggish  growth,  high  unem- 
ployment and  public  spend- 
ing. “I  do  believe  we  must 
reduce  the  role  of  the  state  in 
.the  economy  in  the  medium 
and  long  term." 

Mr  Mqjor  was  careful  not  to 
draw  such  conclusions  when 
he  spoke  to  MPs  after  his  visit 
but  be  did  say.  “I  think  many 
people  across  Europe  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  realise  the  sheer 
size  and  scale  of  change  that 
has  takeq  place  across  Asia 
and  the  opportunities  that  are 
provided  as  a result" 

As  for  his  decision  — at  Mr 
Patten's  behest  — to  grant  2.5 
million  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
the  right  of  entry  to  Britain 
without  visas,  he  told  the 
Commons  1.2  billion  people  al- 
ready had  such  rights. 

Stm  the  governor,  page  0 
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Prospect  of  referendum  is  aimed  at  calming  Tory  rightwing  critics  ahead  of  European  white  paper 


How  Joe  deflated 
my  early  hubris 


Simon  Hoggart 


A DULL  day  in  the  Com- 
mons, so  I decided  to 
write  about  Joe  Minogne 
instead.  His  funeral  was  held 
yesterday  in  his  home  city  of 
Salford. 

Joe  was  deputy  news  editor 
of  the  Guardian  in  Manches- 
ter when  I joined  the  paper, 
many  years  ago.  His  death 
brought  back  keen  memories 
of  Cross  Street,  still  the 
paper's  spiritual  home:  the 
sloping  desks,  the  decrepit 
typewriters,  the  atmosphere  a 
cross  between  a public  bar  and 
a particularly  quiet  gentle- 
men's club. 

For  instance  the  news  edi- 
tor, Harry  Wheweil,  often 
bawled  you  out,  but  would  in- 
sist on  covering  up  the  total  on 
your  expenses  sheet  as  he 
signed,  on  the  grounds  that  no 
Guardian  reporter  would  ever 
dream  of  fiddling. 

It  was  a time  of  great  change 
in  newspapers.  Traditionally, 
reporters  had  been  bright 
working  class  boys  who  had 
missed  higher  education  but 
were  too  clever  for  manual 
work.  They  were  befog 
replaced  by  wet  behind  the 
ears  graduates  such  as  me. 

Some  of  the  old  guard  could 
be  a touch  curmudgeonly,  in- 
sisting that  we  paid  our  dues 
with  funerals  and  house  fires. 
But  Joe  was  always  encourag- 
ing and  welcoming.  Like  the 
best  journalists,  he  was  a scep- 
tic but  never  a cynic.  He  also 
had  a wicked  sense  of  hu- 
mour, deployed  swiftly 
against  anyone  who  got  too 
pleased  with  himself. 

Once  I was  asked  to  cover  a 
football  match  in  Blackpool 
This  was  to  be  my  big  break:  I 
would  be  the  new  Neville  Car- 
dus.  and  the  world  would  gasp 
at  my  lambent  perfectly 
chamfered  prose.  Chelsea, 
then  top  of  Division  One,  won 
4-3,  and  I spent  the  whole 
weekend  on  my  report 
It  began  something  like: 
"Blackpool  took  on  the  Gods  of 
Chelsea,  and  like  the  protago- 
nist of  a Greek  tragedy,  were 


First  night 


destroyed  by  their  own  hu- 
bris. And  just  as  Oedipus  Rex 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  so  It  was 
Blackpool’s  fullback  who 
sealed  defeat  with  an  own  goal 
in  the  final  minute." 

For  some  reason  this  was 
printed  as  written,  and  I swag- 
gered into  work  to  hear  the 
plaudits  of  my  colleagues. 
Oddly  enough,  none  of  them 
mentioned  the  piece — now,  I 
realise,  out  of  kindness. 

Finally  Joe.  then  night  edi- 
tor, arrived  for  work  at  5. 
“Read  your  report"  he  said,  in 
his  breed  Lancashire  accent 
“I  enjoyed  it" 

I muttered  something 
falsely  modest.  “Will  you 
answer  me  one  question?”  he 
went  on.  Of  course,  of  course. 
“Were  they  playing  with  a 
ball  or  with  a bleeding 
discus?" 

He  will  be  hugely  missed. 

Back  in  the  Commons,*  the 
big  news  was  that  scientists 
ha  ve  found  a way  to  clone 
identical  sheep.  This  most  cer- 
tainly have  excited  the  whips. 
The  question  is.  which  back- 
bencher to  done? 

My  suggestion  is  Michael 
Fabricant  His  wash  wear 
hair  already  gives  him  the 
look  of  a sheep,  and  be  is  just 
about  as  docile  and  biddable 
as  can  be.  Hardly  a day  passes 
without  his  asking  some  grov- 
elling, flattering  question  of 
the  front  bench. 

Imagine  how  Tony  Blair 
would  feel  ifthey  were  faced 
with  300  identical  Fabricants. 
their  dazzling  rugs  reflecting 
the  TV  lights,  voices  bleating 
in  unison  about  Britain's  won- 
derful economy.  Labour 
would  be  totally  flummoxed. 
They  would  have  to  clone  Den- 
nis Skinner  in  revenge. 

Mr  Dennis  Turner  (Lab, 
Wolverhampton  SW)  is  a for- 
mer bingo  caller.  He  asked  the 
Chancellor  to  reduce  the  tax 
on  bingo.  He  was  wearing  a 
shiny  bingo  caller's  suit  pos- 
sibly made  from  the  same  ma- 
terial as  Michael  Fabricant ’s 
hair.  He  claimed  thatthese 
days  callers  refer  to  the  num- 
ber 1 Quotas  ‘Major’s  Den"  but 
“Blair's  Lair". 

What  other  parliamentary 
numbers  could  there  be? 

“Legs  11 — Edwina  Currie" 
perhaps,  or  “88 — two  fat 
Soames",  or,  after  the  next  by- 
election,  “On  its  own.  Number 
One,  Major's  Majority." 

I have  an  idea  for  who  could 
be  number  39.  but  In  these  un- 
pleasantly litigious  times,  I 
shall  keep  it  to  myself. 


New  themes  in 
Synge-song  land 


Michael  Billington 


The  Beauty  Queen 
oTLeenane 

Royal  Court  Theatre  Upstairs 

HARDLY  a week  goes  by 
without  the  emergence 
of  a 25-year-old  drama- 
tist The  latest  in  a rich  period 
for  new  writing,  is  Martin 
McDonagh,  whose  The  Beauty 
Queen  of  Leenane  — co-pro- 
duced by  Galway’s  Druid 
Theatre  and  the  Royal  Court 
— Is  an  astonishingly  assured 
debut  It  exploits  Irish  theatri- 
cal tradition  and,  at  the  same 
time,  subtly  undermines  it 
McDonagh's  setting  is  fam- 
iliar, a rural  cottage  in  the 
Connemara  mountains.  And 
when  one  is  confronted  by  the 
40-year-old  Maureen  tethered 
to  a vindictive,  repressive 
mother,  the  nagging  Mag,  one 
suspects  one  is  in  for  one  of 
those  plaintive  dramas  about 
the  denial  of  life.  The  impres- 
sion is  confirmed  when  Mau- 
reen has  a brief,  one-night 
fling  with  Pa  to  Dooley,  who 
navvies  in  London  and  who  is 
about  to  leave  for  Boston  and 
whose  invitation  to  her  to  join 
him , wek now,  is  foredoomed. 

This  is  Synge  country,  a 
study  of  solitude  and  desertion 
in  western  Ireland.  But 
McDonagh  takes  a stock  form 
and  reanimates  it  in  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  by 
showing  that  Maureen,  far 
from  being  a self-pitying  spin- 
ster, is  every  bit  as  ruthless  as 
her  exploitative  mother.  As 
excellently  played  by  Marie 
Mullen,  Maureen  is  frill  of 
ancient  grudges  and  gets  a 
savage  delight  out  of  serving 
her  mum  lumpy  Comp  Ian  or 
even  pouring  boiling  fat  over 
her.  Maureen,  we  gradually 


realise,  is  not  so  much  wistfiil 
as  severely  damaged. 

McDonagh  also  brings  a 
post-modern  irony  to  his 
Synge-song  fable.  The  Galway 
village  has  become  a global 
village  as  the  characters 
moodily  stare  at  Australian 
soaps  on  the  box.  And  there  is 
one  tremendous  scene  in 
which  Pato’s  brother,  Ray, 
delivers  a crucial  love-letter  to 
the  absent  Maureen.  As  the 
mother  greedily  eyes  the  all- 
important  letter,  it  becomes  a 
plot-device  straight  out  ofBou- 
cicault  At  the  same  time,  as 
Ray  beats  his  bead  against  the 
wall  in  frustration,  the  scene 
wittily  catches  the  poleaxing 
boredom  of  Irish  rural  life. 

McDonagh,  who  has  Gal- 
way forebears  but  lives  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  is  attached  to 
the  National  Theatre  Studio, 
is  both  exploiting  and  expos- 
ing Celtic  myth.  This  is  a 
world  where  the  radio  still 
spews  out  Delia  Murphy  sing- 
ing The  Spinning  Wheel 
while  the  young,  like  Ray. 
yearn  for  Mancunian  drug 
culture  and  regard  the  passing 
by  of  a calf  as  an  event 

Garry  Hynes's  production 
expertly  catches  the  play's  ten- 
sion between  ancient  and 
modern.  Francis  O’Connor's 
cottage  set,  down  to  the  illumi- 
nated crucifix,  is  a model  of 
rustic  realism,  and  Anna 
Manahan  as  the  slyly  oppres- 
sive mother  and  Tom  Murphy 

as  the  message-bearing  Ray 
lend  their  big  scene  the  ten- 
sion of  high  comedy.  Only 
Brian  F.  O’Byme  seems 
slightly  miscast  as  Pato  since 
he  looks  a generation  younger 
than  Mullen’s  magnificently 
entrapped  Maureen.  But  it's 
an  outstanding  first  play  that 
makes  you  impatient  for  more 
from  McDonagh. 


Doctors  speak  out  against 
criminal  prosecution  threat 


CTORS  yesterday  spoke 
ut  against  a growing 
t of  criminal  prosecu- 
iver  clinical  mistakes  or 
gence,  writes  David 
lie. 

dy  Macara,  chairman  of 
iritish  Medical  Associa- 
said  it  was  deplorable 
doctors  faced  being 
id  like  criminals  for  act- 
i what  they  believed  to 


be  their  patients'  interests. 

The  BMA  was  voicing  its 
concern  at  the  rising  number 
of  medical  flies  — usually 
involving  patient  deaths  — 
being  referred  by  police  or 
coroners  to  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service. 

Since  1990.  several  cases,  on 
charges  up  to  and  including 
manslaughter,  have  been  sent 
to  the  CPS  for  consideration. 


PM  hint  on  single  currency 


Michael  Whits 
Political  EdHor 


JOHN  MAJOR  yes- 
terday dangled  the 
prospect  of  an  early 
government  com- 
mitment to  a refer- 
endum on  British  member- 
ship of  a single  European 
currency  in  front  of  restless 
rightwing  critics  in  a calcu- 
lated bid  to  calm  his  party 
ahead  of  next  week’s  Euro- 
pean white  paper. 

Prompted  by  Sir  Marcus 
Fox,  chairman  of  the  back- 
bench 1922  Committee  and 
an  arch-loyalist  the  Prime 
Minister  Insisted  that  his 
own  agnostic  views  bad  not 
changed  on  the  option:  “It 


could  be  a necessary  step/* 
But  he  added:  "At  present 
the  Government  Is  consider- 
ing the  circumstances  in 
which  a referendum  might 
or  might  not  be  appropriate. ' 

“We  will  tell  the  House  of 
our  conclusions  as  soon  as 
we  have  reached  them.” 

With  Downing  Street  offi- 
cials privately  confirming 
that  a decision  will  come  in 
“weeks  not  months",  that 
was  enough  to  persuade 
many  MPs  on  both  sides  that 
the  Cabinet  is  edging  pain- 
fully towards  accepting  the 
necessity  of  such  a move,  not 
least  because  Tony  Blair 
might  otherwise  beat  them 
to  it. 

Party  strategists  in  both 
Labour  and  Tory  camps 


Home  loan 
cut  set  to 
boost  Clarke 


Larry  Effiett  and  Sarah  Ryle 


THE  City  is  preparing 
today  for  the  third  cut 
in  interest  rates  since 
the  Budget  as  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  capitalise  on 
the  most  buoyant  retail  condi- 
tions since  the  late  1980s. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  met  Eddie  George,  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, yesterday  afternoon  to 
discuss  economic  policy,  and 
analysts  are  convinced  base 
rates  would  be  cut  by  0.25 
points  to  6 per  cent  when  the 
markets  open  today. 

Britain’s  leading  mortgage 
lenders  have  pledged  that 
they  will  cut  the  cost  of  home 
loans  if  rates  are  shaved, 
helping  to  underpin  the  na- 
scent recovery  in  the  housing 
market  that  the  Government 
sees  as.  crucial  to  revive  its 
electoral  fortunes. 

However,  some  analysts 
said  last  night  that  hopes  of  a 
string  of  rate  cuts  over  the 
coming  months  had  been 
dampened  by  yesterday’s  up- 
beat survey  of  consumer  de- 
mand from  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry. 

The  CBrs  quarterly  distrib- 
utive trades  survey  showed 
shops  and  stores  starting  to 
push  up  prices  in  response  to 
stronger  spending.  Retailers' 
sales  growth  projections  are 
at  their  highest  since  Decem- 
ber 1988. 

Mr  Clarke  did  little  to  dis- 
pel speculation  about  a rate 
cut  on  Radio  4 yesterday.  He 
said  he  was  “very  bouncy 
about  the  economy*’,  but  he 
hinted  that  his  confident  pre- 
dictions of  3 per  cent  growth 
this  year  were  based,  in  part, 
on  cheaper  borrowing. 

“Everything  in  the  garden 
isn’t  all  rosy  out  there.  What 
we  have  is  the  prospect  of 
being  a very  strong  enterprise 
economy  with  more  secure 
jobs,  more  prosperity,  more 
opportunities  for  people  if  we 
keep  on  track. 


“So  Eddie  and  I will  sit 
down,  look  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  have  our 
usual  discussion,  talk  about 
bow  to  get  inflation  down  to 
2.5  per  cent  and  keep  it  there, 
and  I trust  come  to  the  right 
decision.” 

John  Shepperd,  chief  econo- 
mist with  Japanese  bank  Ya- 
maichi,  said*  “Every  man  and 
his  dog  out  there  believes 
there  is  going  to  be  a rate  cut 
But  I wouldn't  be  surprised 
for  there  then  to  be  a three- 
month  holding  period. 

“At  the  moment  the  City  is 
prepared  to  give  toe  Chancel- 
lor the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
But  if  he  pushes  bis  luck  too 
far,  what  currently  seems  to 
be  Justified  on  economic 
grounds  might  start  to  look 
politically  inspired." 

CB1  data  showed  that  52  per 
cent  of  retailers  questioned 
thought  sales  would  rise  over 
toe  next  four  months  while 
only  7 per  cent  expected  a fall. 
This  was  in  stark  contrast  to 
a year  ago.  when  more 
retailers  were  predicting  a de- 
cline in  sales  volumes  than 
were  forecasting  a rise. 

Despite  the  survey  evi- 
dence, Alastair  Eperon,  chair- 
man of  the  CBI's  distributive 
trades  panel,  said  he  thought 
a quarter-point  cut  would  be 
“good  news”. 

The  employers'  organisa- 
tion’s chief  economist,  Kate 
Barker  said  there  would  be  no 
inflationary  dangers  in  a 
small  rate  cut  today  and  it 
would  underpin  the  revival  of 
consumer  demand  which  is 
expected  to  strengthen  as  the 
year  goes  on. 

She  said  toe  CBI  hoped  this 
would  sustain  economic  ac- 
tivity by  offsetting  the  weak- 
ness in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  although  this  too  was 
set  to  benefit  from  a predicted 
pick-up  in  exports. 

Although  some  retailers  are 
planning  to  use  stronger  con- 
sumer demand  to  raise  prices 
over  the  coming  months,  the 
CBI  believes  there  is  little 


Fab  Three . . . banned  along  with  Status  Quo  and  Sir  Cliff 

Radio  1 blacklists  ‘unsuitable’ 
latest  single  by  The  Beatles 


Michael  E Hi son 
Arts  Correspondent 


STATUS  Quo  were  one 
thing,  indeed  some 
would  say  they  were  one 
song.  But  yesterday  the 
nation's  biggest  pop  radio 
station  turned  positively 
iconoclastic  and  dumped 
The  Beatles. 

The  most  successful 
group  in  history  are  In  good 
company  on  Radio  l’s 
blacklist,  along  with  pop 
legends  such  as  Mr  Blobby, 
Michael  Barrymore  and 
Sir  Cliff  Richard. 

The  station  has  decided 
that  the  once  loveable  mop- 
tops’  new  single.  Real  Love, 
released  last  Monday,  is 
every  bit  as  good  as  Status 
Quo's  Fun  Fun  Fun.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  just  not  good 
enough  to  be  heard  by  its 
listeners. 

Geoff  Baker,  spokesman 
for  the  Beatles*  Apple 
Records,  said:  “We  are 
furious  with  Radio  1.  Over 
the  years  the  Beatles  have 
made  a fortune  for  the  BBC. 

“To  say  that  the  single 
doesn't  appeal  to  Radio  l 


listeners  is  rubbish.  Our 
research  after  the  Beatles' 
Anthology  was  launched 
revealed  that  41  per  cent  of 
buyers  were  teenagers." 

Abont  250  singles  are 
released  each  week  and  60 
are  chosen  for  the  playlist 
by  a committee  of  Radio  l 
producers.  “Each  record  is 
chosen  on  musical  merit 
and  The  Beatles  weren’t 
deemed  to  be  suitable  this 
time,”  said  a spokeswoman 
for  the  station,  which  lost 
five  million  listeners  in 
three  years  after  adopting  a 
policy  of  “distinctive” 
broadcasting  and  a lower 
audience  age  profile.  Its  lis- 
teners have  stabilised  at 
11.2  million. 

“It’s  to  do  with  each  indi- 
vidual record;  there  is  no 
ban  on  any  band,"  said  the 
spokeswoman.  “And  it’s 
not  ageist  We*ve  got  Bowie 
and  Sting  on  the  playlist’’ 

• Oasis,  the  Beatles  sound- 
alike  band  for  the  ’90s,  won 
two  prizes  in  the  Music 
Week  96  awards  last  night 
They  were  named  interna- 
tional breakthrough  act 
and  Noel  Gallagher  was  top 
songwriter. 


would  prefer  to  delay  that 
moment  because  they  know 
that  while  a decision  on  a 
single  currency  is  at  least 
two  years  away  — and  un- 
likely even  then  — outright 
opponents  of  British  involve- 
ment will  start  campaigning 
immediately  for  a No. 

That  calculation  is  made 
more  urgent  by  Sir  James 
Goldsmith's  threat  to  run 
candidates  against  MPs  who 
do  not  back  a referendum. 

Those  with  marginal 
seats,  where  the  result  could 
be  affected  by  a maverick 
challenge,  are  already  begin- 
ning to  sign  up  for  one. 

“It’s  only  a matter  of  time 
before  we  cave  in,”  says  one 
former  cabinet  minister. 

The  other  tactical  problem 


for  Mr  Major  has  been  that 
his  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  the  Cabinet's  most 
pro-single  currency  advo- 
cate. is  also  its  most  vocal 
opponent  of  a referendum. 

Michael  Heseltine  and 
Michael  Portillo  have  also 
had  doubts,  not  least,  in  Mr 
Portillo’s  case,  that  voters 
would  be  presented  with  a 
fait  accompli  campaign  for  a' 
Yes. 

There  are  signs  they  are 
wavering  In  the  interest  of 
cabinet  unit}',  leaving  Mr 
Clarke  appearing  isolated. 

On  Radio  4’s  Today  pro- 
gramme yesterday  — before 
the  morning  Cabinet  — he 
said  the  time  was  not  right  to 
decide  either  on  the  cur- 
rency or  a referendum. 


‘Tin  not  a federalist  I be- 
lieve in  a union  of  nation 
states. 

“Let's  decide  whether  it’s 
in  this  nation  state's  [inter- 
est] to  go  In  or  not  when  we 
see  what  the  animal  looks 
like  — and  when  we  see 
whether  or  not  it’s  ever  go- 
ing to  happen,"  he  said. 

What  seems  to  have  trig- 
gered yesterday’s  cabinet  de- 
cision to  dangle  the  referen- 
dum option  is  the  need  to 
offer  the  Tory  sceptics  more 
than  they  are  likely  to  get 
when  the  white  paper,  out- 
lining Britain's  position 
ahead  of  this  month’s  inter- 
governmental conference 
flGC),  is  published,  probably 
on  Tuesday. 

At  Labour  insistence,  it 


will  be  debated  on  Thursday 
week,  March  21.  rather  than 
next  Thursday,  so  that  MPs 
have  time  to  consider  it 
properly.  Officials  stress 
that  it  will  contain  few  sur- 
prises. Ironically,  the  single 
currency  issue  is  not  on  the 
IGC  agenda. 

Norman  Lamont  fired  a 
shot  across  his  leader's  bow 
at  Question  Time,  when  he 
asked  which  EU  atrocity  best 
justified  the  success  of  the 
commission’s  "Interfere  in 
Britain  Week"  — the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice's  fish- 
ing verdict,  interference 
over  regional  food  names 
like  Cheddar  cheese,  or  cora- 
mission  investigators’ 
“dawn  raid”  on  the  Football 
Association. 


Walking  back  to  happiness . . . The  rise  in  shoe  sales  is  seen  as  an  indicator  of  a reviving  economy  photograph:  garryweaser 
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chance  of  a rapid  rise  in  infla- 
tion. Mr  Eperon  said:  "We  are 
still  talking  about  a highly 
competitive  market  place  and 
these  sales  volumes  are  com- 
ing from  a whole  range  of  ac- 


tivities including  extensive 
promotions." 

Last  month  shops  selling 
shoes,  furniture  and  carpets 
reported  the  strongest  in- 
crease in  sales. 


Patient  turns 
gun  on  himself 


Davfd  BrimOe,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


STAFF  at  a mental  health 
clinic  watched  in  horror 
as  a patient  shot  himself 
in  the  head  after  they  failed  to 
persuade  him  to  lay  down  a 
gun. 

Security  is  to  be  reviewed 
at  the  24-hour  emergency 
clinic  at  the  Maudsley  hospi- 
tal, south  London,  after  the 
fatal  shooting  in  the  early 
hours  of  Wednesday.  One 
male  and  three  female  staff 
were  on  duty. 

The  man  who  died,  who 
was  aged  26  and  not  known  to 
the  clinic,  apparently  bran- 
dished the  pistol  at  the  staff. 
Their  manager  yesterday 
paid  tribute  to  their  courage 
and  composure. 

“They  are  all  very  experi- 
enced and  well-trained,  but 
you  can  never  be  prepared  for 
somebody  pulling  a gun  out" 
said  Ben  Thomas,  director  of 
clinical  services. 

The  incident  highlights  the 
pressures  on  mental  health 
services,  particularly  in 
inner-cities.  Mental  health 
workers  report  rising  sever- 
ity of  illness  among  patients 
not  in  hospital. 

Figures  collected  by  a 
recent  government  inquiry 
suggest  the  suicide  rate 
among  the  mentally  ill  is  at 
least  two  a day. 

Mr  Thomas  said  the  level  of 
violence  faced  by  mental 
health  workers  in  London 
presented  a real  problem. 
"It's  become  a different  sort 
of  atmosphere.  You  only  get 


into  hospital  now  if  you  are 
really  very  disturbed. 

“While  we  want  to  provide 
an  open  facility  so  that  people 
who  are  ill  can  come  to  the 
clinic,  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  in  an  inner-city  area  with 
high  levels  of  disturbance  and 
high  crime  rates,  and  you 
have  to  think  about  security 
of  the  premises.  You  cannot 
put  staff  at  risk.” 

The  man  who  died,  named 
by  police  as  Peter  Cooley,  of 
Walworth,  south  Loudon,  ar- 
rived at  the  clinic  at  about 
lam  on  Wednesday.  He  was 
admitted  after  speaking  to  a 
nurse  through  an  intercom. 

Mr  Thomas  said  the  man. 
who  was  the  only  patient  in 
the  clinic  at  toe  tune,  was 
seen  In  reception  by  the  wom- 
an nurse  but  proved  uncom- 
municative — asking  for  help, 
but  refusing  to  say  much 
about  himself. 

“He  went  into  the  pocket  of 
his  trousers  and  pulled  out  a 
gun,  a revolver.  He  was  bran- 
dishing It  about  He  was  obvi- 
ously highly  disturbed. 

“The  nurse  called  to  the 
male  member  of  staff  and  left 
the  scene.  Her  colleague  ar- 
rived and  told  him  to  put  the 
gun  down  but  he  would  not  do 
so.  The  male  nurse  then  with- 
drew Into  the  adjoining  office. 

"The  man  started  to  point 
the  gun  at  the  office  window, 
then  suddenly  turned  it  on 
himself." 

The  man  was  pronounced 
dead  shortly  after  police  ar- 
rived. The  staff  are  said  to  be 
shocked  and  are  receiving 
counselling.  The  hospital  will 
hold  an  investigation. 


rail  sell-off  & 
the  judiciary 

To  command  respect,  a legal  system  must 
approximate  justice.  Yet  our  Courts  have  failed  to 
apply  to  Ministers  the  standards  and  penalties  that 
apply  to  Local  Government. 

Now  the  Shadow  Lord  Chancellor  warns 
against  "judicial  supremacism."  But  the  Judiciary 
is  not  obliged  to  defer  to  Ministers  or  Parliament 
when  conduct  or  statutes  are  not  consistent  with 
natural  justice.  To  argue  otherwise  is  to  endorse 
government  by  diktat  and  dogma,  not  law. 

But  the  Head  of  the  Judiciary  is  in  the  Cabinet 
and  implicated  in  all  Government  decisions; 
judges  may  be  seen  to  be  compromised  by  lhat 
connection.  Historically  a blind  eye  has  been 
turned  to  this  constitutional  crisis.  This  must  not 
continue. 

Until  the  Lord  Chancellor  leaves  the  Cabinet, 
the  Judiciary's  moral  authority  wifi  be  in  dispute. 
■Under.such  Qravecircumstances,  all  contentious 
Government  actions,  such  as  rail  privatisation 


should  not  proceed. 

Suzon  Forseey-Moore,  Adviser 

Action  for  Justice.  PO  Box  54.  Cambridge  CB5  8BB 
Tel/Fax:  01223  327634  a4j.info@msuniQn.org 


YES  THE  JUDICIARY  MUST  BE  IN  DEPENDENT! 

I endorse  Action  for  Justice’s  demand  for  an 
independent  judiciary,  a halt  to  all  contentious 
Government  activities  including  rail  privatisation  and  a 
remedial  judicial  review  process. 

Signature 

Name  (Block  capitals) 

Address 


Post  code 

I'm  helping  this  campaign  with  a donation  of 
£. Cheque/PO  made  out  to  Action  for  Justice 

ACTION  for  JUSTICE 

PO  Box  54,  Cambridge  CB5  3BB 
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Europe  hit 
by  return 


TimRadfanf 
Sctono*  Editor 


THE  World  Health 
Organisation  last 
night  launched  a bid 
to  halt  the  alarming 
spread  of  once-forgotten  dis- 
eases across  Europe.  Officials 
want  $20  million  (about  £13 
million}  and  co-operation  in  a 
10-point  programme  to  con- 
tain cholera,  diphtheria  and 
sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, and  to  collaborate 
against  invasion  by  terrifying 
infections  from  the  Tropics, 

□ Since  1990,  syphilis  infec- 
tions in  eastern  Europe  have 
risen  dramatically 
□ Cholera  cases  have  risen 
ninefold,  mostly  In  the  Black 
Sea  region,  to  2,658  cases. 

□ Diphtheria,  once  almost 
eliminated,  has  returned. 
Last  year  there  were  52,000 
cases  and  1,500  deaths,  but  the 
rate  of  infection  has  grown  so 
fast  that  experts  have  begun 
to  brace  themselves  for  up  to 
200.000  Infections, 

The  alarm  is  for  wider  than 
the  European  Union:  the 
"Europe”  of  the  WHO 
stretches  from  Greenland  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and 
across  Siberia  to  the  Russian 
Pacific,  taking  in  50  countries 
and  850  million  people.  It  in- 
cludes many  nations  once  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Up  to  1990, 
despite  the  cold  war,  Western 
and  communist  nations  co-op- 
erated in  disease  control  and 
surveillance.  Measles  was 
rare,  cholera!  almost  un- 
known and  polio  — already 
extinct  in  the  Americas  — 
was  dwindling  swiftly. . 

“What  happened?”  asked  Jo 
Asvall.  regional  director  of 
the  WHO  at  a London  ccmfer- 
ence  yesterday.  “There  was  a 
very  happy  event,  which  was 
the  collapse  of  the  communist 
system  and  the  emergence  of 
many  new  countries.  Unfortu- 
nately at  the  very  same  time 
we  had  a fantastic  economic 
collapse  of  those  countries  — 
a country  like  Moldova  lost  60 


per  cent  of  its  gross  national 
product  In.  three  years; . Kyr- 
gyzstan 50  per  cent  in  three 
years,  and  so  on.” 

As  economies  crumbled, 
immunisation  programmes 
collapsed,  and  fundamental 
services  — water  and  sewage 
and  disease  surveillance  — 
also  fettered. 

“In  consequence  we  are  see- 
ing a re-emergence  of  diseases 
that  we  thought  were  safely 
behind  us.  Communicable 
diseases  wont  stop  at  border 
crossings.”  Dr  Asvall  said. 

The  most  alarming  had 
been  diphtheria.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  world's  in- 
fections had  occurred  in  the 
former  eastern  bloc  last  year. 
Half  of  all  the  cases  in 
Ukraine  were  among  adults, 
which  suggested  that  earlier 
immunisation  had  only  been 
partial  “Imported”  infections 
had  already  turned  up  in  Fin- 
land, Norway,  Mongolia, 
Poland  and  Germany. 

The  WHO  also  wants  funds 
to  redouble  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate polio  worldwide.  Around 
60  million  children  in  18 
countries  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Caucasus 
region  were  immunised  in 
1995.  The  WHO  had  planned 
to  wipe  out  the  virus  In 
Europe,  but  infections  in  Che- 
chenia  rose  to  130  during  the 
war.. 

All  this  was  against  a sharp 
rise  in  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  in  eastern  Europe, 
with  an  associated  risk  of  die 
spread  of  Aids.  There  was  in- 
creased need  for  surveillance 
against  Hantvirus  from  the 
Americas,  and  dramatic  fe- 
vers such  as  Ebola  from  Af- 
rica. Tuberculosis  was  on  the 
increase  worldwide:  In  the 
next  decade  there  would  be 
300  million  infections. 

“There  will  be  90  million 
cases  because  tuberculosis 
does  not  always  develop  in  in- 
fected people.  Thirty  million 
people  will  die  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  next  10  years  — more 
than  from  Aids,  malaria  and 
tropical  diseases  together." 
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Huge  epidemic  In  newty-independent  states  of  tamer  USSR. 
Europe  accounts  for  80%  of  reported  cases  woridwtde.  with  - 
1.500  deaths  lastyear-  Imported"  Infections  turned  up  In  a 
Finland.  Norway.  Mongolia,  Germany  and  Poland. 


Cholera 


Registered  cases  Increased  nine-toM  In  Europe  between 
1993  and  1884. 2.658  casea  Moldova.  Tajikistan,  Ukraine, 
Romania,  Russia. 


Malaria 


Number  of  cases  in  Europe  grown  trorn  20,000  In  1992  to 
more  than  100,000  in  1995,  mostly  In  Turkey,'  Tajikistan  and 
Azerbaijan. 


Tuberculosis 


40%  - 50%  of  new  cases  ofTB  In  western  European 
countries  occur  in  migrant  populations.  Worldwide  one  parson 
is  Infected  with  TB  every  second,  wkh  30  mWon  i 
cfle  In  next  10  years. 


Syphilis 


Sharp  increase  In  former  USSR  - up 
to  10  times  higher  than  10-20  years 
ago.  Prostitutes  from  eastern  Europe 
f.  are  moving  west,  spreading  risk  of 


Labour  leader’s  wife  faces  accusations  of  leftwing  influence  from  Tory  newspapers 


A tale  of  two  Tonys . . . Tony  Benn.  left,  and  Tony  Booth,  second  right,  on  the  same  election  platform  with  Cherie  Blair  in  Thanet  North  in  1983  . 

Express  puts  Cherie  Blair  in  dock 


Tabloid  digs  for  ‘incriminating’ 
details  of  1 983  election  campaign 


Patrick  Wbitnur 
and  Andrew  CiMf 


FRESH  signs  that  the 
rightwing  press  in- 
tends to  target  Cherie 
Blair,  wife  of  the 
Labour  leader,  in  the  run-up 
to  the  general  election 
emerged  yesterday  when  the 
Daily  Express  placed  local 
newspaper  adverts  asking  for 
details  of  her  Thanet  North 
election  campaign  in  1983. 

Conservative  Central 
Office,  having  witnessed  foe 
damage  Hillary  Clinton  has 
done  to  foe  popularity  of  Bill 
Clinton,  intend  to  portray 
Mrs  Blair,  formerly  Cherie 
Booth,  as  an  unreconstructed 
leftwinger  who  betrays  foe 
real  nature  of  the  Labour 
Party. 

The  advert,  placed  in  foe 
Thanet  Times,  implies  that 
Daily  Express  journalist 
Peter  Hitchens  is  innocently 
seeking  souvenirs. 

It  reads:  "Do  you  remember 
1988?  TTae  Daily  Express  is 
looking  for  mementoes  of 
Cherie  Booth's  parliamentary 
campaign  in  early  1983.  We 
would  like  to  see  leaflets  and 
election  addresses,  and  would 
also  like  to  hear  about 
speeches  she  made  in  Mar- 
gate and  Ramsgate.  If  you  can 
help,  please  contact  Peter  Hit- 
chens In  confidence.”  The  ad- 
vert then  gives  a free  tele- 
phone number. 

Mr  Hitchens  has  already 
published  one  article  about 
Mrs  Blair’s  1983  general  elec- 


tion campaign,  largely  based 
around  a photograph  of  her 
sitting  cm  an  election  plat- 
form accompanied  by  her 
lather  Tony  Booth,  foe  actor, 
and  Tony  Benn,  who  had 
recently  been  defeated  in  his 
campaign  to  win  the  deputy 
leadership. 

The  story  carried  the  head- 
line: “Two  Tonys  who  taught 
Cherie  about  Socialism  . 
and  neither  was  her 
husband.” 

The  local  Labour  Party  has 
been  reluctant  to  give  Mr  Hit- 
chens a copy  of  Mrs  Blair’s 
manifesto,  which  is  also  being 
sought  by  the  Daily  Star. 

Mr  Blair  has  already  found 
his  1982  Beaconsfleld  byelec- 
tion manifesto  repeatedly 
wheeled  out  against  him  by 
Conservative  Central  Office. 
The  manifesto  called  for  Brit- 
ish withdrawal  from  the 
European  Union  and  removal 
of  cruise  missiles,  unilater- 
ally if  necessary.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Mrs  Blair’s  1983  mani- 
festo against  Roger  Gale,  the 
sitting  Tory  MP,  was  radi- 
cally different 

Mr  Hitchens,  however,  has 
a reputation  likely  to  strike 
fear  into  the  hearts  of 
Labour’s  spin  doctors. 

The  former  member  of  the 
Socialist  Workers'  Party  was 
hauled  back  from  his  job  as 
Moscow  correspondent  dur- 
ing foe  last  election  to  snap  at 
the  heels  of  Neil  Kinnock.  He 
was  instrumental  In  the 
breaking  of  the  “Jennifer’s 
Ear”  story  which  severely 
damaged  Labour's  campaign. 


US  court  legalises  euthanasia 


Controversial  ruling  set  to  trigger 
a bitter  political  and  ethical  row 


Martfri  Walker 
in  Washington 


IUTHANASIA  is  now 
legal  and  protected  by 
I foe  United  States  con- 
stitution, a federal  appeals 
court  has  ruled  by  a margin 
of  eight  to  three,  in  a historic 
judgment  which  overturned  a 
state’s  attempt  to  outlaw  doc- 
tor-assisted suicide. 

In  over  200  years  of  US  law, 
a constitutionally  protected 
right  to  medical  aid  to  kill 
oneself  has  never  been  as- 
serted by  a high  court  The 
stage  is  now  set  for  a tumultu- 
ous national  debate,  with  pro- 
found international  implica- 
tions, if  euthanasia  becomes 
commonplace  in  the  US. 

"There  is  a constitutionally 
protected  liberty  interest  in 
determining  the  time  and 
manner  of  one's  own  death.” 
said  Judge  Stephen  Rein- 
hardt summing  up  for  the 
majority  of  the  federal  ap- 


peals bench,  sitting  in  San 
Francisco. 

“A  mentally  competent,  ter- 
minally ill  adult,  having  lived 
nearly  the  full  measure  of  his 
life,  has  a strong  liberty  inter- 
est in  choosing  a dignified 
and  humane  death.” 

The  decision  by  foe  9th  cir- 
cuit federal  appeals  court  was 
condemned  yesterday  by  the 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, foe  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  anti-abortion  lobby, 
who  claimed  the  ruling 
crossed  “the  essential  line  be- 
tween, letting  a person  die  and 
deliberately  destroying  life”. 

But  it  was  greeted  with  a. 
cry  of  “Hallelujah”  by  Aids 
activists,  who  had  filed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  in  the 
case.  "For  those  feeing  death 
with  Aids,  court  recognition 
of  their  private  right  to  die 
with  dignity  will  give  them  a 
lot  of  peace.”  said  Kelly  Scott, 
of  the  Aids  Foundation  in 
Seattle,  where  the  case  was 
heard* 


The  ruling  was  then  cited 
in  a separate  court  yesterday 
in  Michigan  as  requiring  that 
all  charges  be  dismissed 
against  Dr  Jack  Kevorkian, 
undergoing  his  third  trial  for 
assisting  at  a suicide. 

The  legal  decision,  which 
will  stand  unless  overturned 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
stantly rendered  void  the 
laws  passed  in  the  states  of 
Washington  and  California 
making  it  a criminal  offence 
for  a doctor  or  family  member 
or  friend  to  assist  at  a suicide. 

Judge  Reinhardt's  ruling 
angered  the  anti-abortion 
movement  by  comparing  the 
decision  to  terminate  one's 
life  to  the  decision  to  have  an 
abortion. 

He  also  based  his  rulina  on 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  US 
constitution.  This  was  also 
the  basis  for  the  assumed 
"right  to  privacy”  which  jus- 
tified the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion that  there  was  an  inher- 
ent constitutional  right  to 
have  an  abortion. 

The  14th  amendment  says 
“No  state  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall 


abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens”,  without 
spelling  out  what  those  privi- 
leges might  be. 

Judge  Robert  Beezer,  speak- 
ing for  the  minority  of  three 
judges  on  the  appeals  panel 
who  dissented  from  the  rul- 
ing, warned  that  reliance  on 
the  amendment  was  unsound, 
and  would  lead  to  greater 
abuse. 

“If  physician-assisted  sui- 
cide is  made  a constitutional 
right,  voluntary  euthanasia 
fix1  weaker  patients,  unable  to 
self-term  mate,  will  soon  fol- 
low,” be  wrote,  in  an  opinion 
foreshadowing  the  ethical  de- 
bate foe  legal  decision  is  ex- 
pected to  unleash. 

In  emotional  testimony  be- 
fore the  appeals  court,  family 
members  who  supported  eu- 
thanasia told  of  being  forced 
by  the  now  overturned  law  to 
leave  the  room  when  a spouse 
committed  suicide.  A daugh- 
ter whose  father  had  terminal 
lung  cancer,  spoke  of  waiting 
downstairs  for  foe  sound  of 
foe  gun  as  he  shot  himself — 
“a  brutal  and  awful  experi- 
ence for  my  children  and 
me”. 
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She  came  to  realise  the  underground  world  was  limitless.  At 
each  level  she  heard  of  deeper,  more  frightening  places,  like  a 
cliff  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  a natural  tunnel  in  the 
Manhattan  bedrock.  In  this  cliff,  they  sa%  there  are  hollows 
where  people  live  like  nesting  birds,  seldom  talking  to  each  . 
other  but  making  odd  screeching  noises. 
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In  the  past  year  Mrs  Blair,  a 
barrister,  has  been  targeted 
by  the  Daily  Mall  and  foe  Ex- 
press, with  reporters  trailing 
her  on  obscure  court  cases 
around  foe  country. 

Last  month  foe  Daily  Mail 
— dubbing  her  “cabinet- 
maker Cherie"  — suggested 
she  was  "behaving  like  Hilla- 
ry Clinton  as  an  unelected 
power  behind  the  throne". 
Her  offence,  in  foe  eyes  of  foe 
paper,  had  been  to  let  slip  one 
of  foe  Labour's  worst-kept  se- 
crets that  Lord  Irvine  of  Lairg 
will  become  Lord  Chancellor 
if  the  party  wins  power . 

The  same  book  launch 
party  produced  another  Mail 
headline:  “Cherie  pledges  to 
boost  gay  rights”.  Photo- 
graphs of  Mrs  Blair  and  Mrs 
Clinton  accompanied  the 
story  as,  the  paper  suggested 
there  were  “echoes  of  Hillary 
Clinton  in  Mrs  Blair’s  vision 
of  power”. 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER 
1983? 

The  Daily  Express  is  looking  for 
mementoes  of  Cherie  Booth's 
parliamentary  campaign  in  early  1983. 

We  would  like  to  see  leaflets  and 
election  addresses,  and  would  also  like 
to  hear  about  speeches  she  made  in 
Margate  and  Ramsgate. 

if  you  can  help,  please  contact 
Peter  Hitchens,  in  confidence,  on 
0800  376  8000,  ext*  7467 


Thanks  for  the  memory:  the  Express  ad  in  foe  Thanet  Times 


Peter  Hitchens  . . . Likely  to 
strike  fear  in  Labour's  heart 

‘Bias 
is  my 
trade’ 


THE  wtt  and  wisdom  of 
Peter  Hitchens: 

C-  “Biased  reporting  Is  my 
trade  these  days . . . The 
trouble  is  that,  while  I am 
quite  open  about  what  I do 
— some  others  are  not.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the 
BBC ...”  — 1995 

ifl  "In  this  age  of  smoking 
bans  and  seatbelts,  how 
about  some  safety  legisla- 
tion to  keep  young  men  and 
women  from  entering  poli- 
tics until  they  have  done  a 
real  job.  Such  a law 
would  have  saved  Neil  Kin- 
nock  from  his  present 
fate.”  — 1993 

D “I  looked  across  the  table 
and  saw  the  mocking  face  of 
Old  Death  In  the  same  room 
as  me.  Dead  eyes,  dead  face, 
dead  skin,  dead  hair,  hands 
shaped  for  carrying  cof- 
fins.” — on  Sinn  Fein  leader 
Gerry  Adams,  1994 

□ “She  has  abandoned  the 
suburban  sadism  which  she 
learned  from  Ian  Brady  all 
those  years  ago,  only  to 
replace  it  with  the  jargon  of 
self-j  ustiiication." 

— on  Myra  Hindley ’s  letter  to 
the  Guardian,  1995 

□ “As  one  of  the  British 
correspondents  who  cov- 
ered the  execution  in  Geor- 
gia last  year  of  Nicholas  In- 
gram (and  the  only  one  to 
witness  itV  I experienced  a 
certain  amount  of  disdain 
from  one  or  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, because  I felt  Mr 
Ingram's  punishment  was 
both  merited  and  just.  This 
lofty  scorn"  is  the  normal 
response  of  the  conformist 
elite  class  which  now  domi- 
nates most  areas  of  British 
public  life.”  — 1996 


Before  you  get 
excited  about 
a cheap  home 
insurance  quote, 
check  it’s  not  a 
case  of 


DIRECT 


R.M.Q.  stands  for  Reducing  to  Match  Quote.  This  is  when 
an  insurer  drops  their  price  In  order  to  match  another  company’s 
price.  And  although  you  appear  to  be  paying  less,  you  just 
end  up  with  less  cover.  Midland  shuns  this  practice. 
It  only  results  in  customers  receiving  inadequate  insurance. 
Instead  we  concentrate  on  making  sure  that  your  policy  fits  your 
individual  needs.  Phone  .Midland  for  a quote  now  on  0800  277  377. 


MinLAND 

The  Listening  Bank 

Member  HSBC  <X>  Group 


Lines  are  open  Bain  - Bpm  Monday  lo  Friday  and  10am  - 2pm  Saturdays 

Calls  may  be  recorded  The  policy  document  gives  lull  details  of  Ihe  covet,  a copy  of  nhloh  Is  available  on  request. 
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T ests  for  would-be  clergy  will  include  arranging  shapes  in  sequence  and  completing  questionnaires  to  check  behaviour  and  motivation 

Church  tries  to  end 
‘academic  bias’ 


MadeMna  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


Clerics  at  a Lambeth  conference.  Recruitment  of  priests  is  to  depend  more  on  cognitive  tests,  with  less  bias  towards  Oxbridge  photograph:  carry  whaser 


THE  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  called  in  per- 
sonnel consultants  to 
devise  psychological 
testing  of  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  to  counterbalance 
a recruitment  bias  towards 
the  more  articulate  and 

Applicants  will  also  be  sub- 
jected to  cognitive  tests  such 
as  playing  with  shapes,  ar- 
ranging them  in  sequence  and 
spotting  the  odd  one  out.  to 
test  their  powers  of  deductive 
reasoning.  Other  question- 
naires are  being  drawn  up  by 
psychometric  consultants  to 
draw  out  behavioural  pat- 
terns and  test  the  motivation 
of  prospective  priests. 

The  tests  are  part  of  an 
overhaul  of  clergy  selection 
which  has  been  given  fresh 
impetus  by  the  Nine  O'clock 
Service  scandal  last  August 
when  it  was  discovered  that 
Chris  Brain  had  been  “fast- 
tracked”  through  his  ordina- 
tion while  he  was  sexually 
molesting  women  in  his 
congregation. 


The  testing,  drawn  up  by 
Recruitment  and  Assessment 
Services,  is  advocated  as  a 
means  to  correct  the  “Ox- 
bridge factor"  whereby  for- 
mal academic  qualifications 
have  undue  weight  in  tile  pro- 
cess. The  Church  is  still  domi- 
nated by  university  gradu- 
ates, with  a disproportionate 
number  from  Oxbridge.  The 
recent  survey  of  General 
Synod  showed  that  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  bishops  were 
Oxbridge  graduates  and 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  clergy  in 
synod  are  university- 
educated. 

"The  cognitive  tests  will 
show  more  accurately  the 
capacity  for  logical  thought  of 
people  without  formal  aca- 
demic expertise.  Perhaps 
someone  who  has  left  school 
at  16  could  still  have  the 
capacity  to  study  theology  but 
it  would  be  masked  by  a diffi- 
dence and  lack  of  confi- 
dence,” said  Christopher 
Cunliffe,  vocations  officer  for 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Minis- 
try (ABM),  the  training  arm 
of  the  Chun*. 

The  shift  in  policy,  reported 
in  today’s  Church  Times,  will 
fuel  criticism  from  tradition- 


alists that  clergy  are  going 
further  down  the  road  of  be- 
coming a type  of  counsellor 
rather  than  a teacher  of  doc- 
trinal truth,  and  that  emo- 
tional skills  are  being  given 
greater  weight  than  intellec- 
tual skills. 

The  tests  being  tried  out  are 
expected  to  be  introduced  in 
January  at  the  three  day 
selection  conferences.  A 
spokesman  for  the  ABM  em- 
phasised that  the  techniques 
would  not  replace  the  existing 
emphasis  on  interviews,  and 
that  selection  took  place 
within  the  context  of  prayer 
and  worship. 

Saville  & Ho  Ids  worth,  one 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  fore- 
most psychometric  consul- 
tants. is  advising  the  Church 
on  interview  techniques  and 
is  drafting  a "personal  inven- 
tory" in  which  candidates 
are  asked  a series  of  open- 
ended  questions  which  estab- 
lish an  appraisal  of  the 
personality. 

Roy  Davis,  communications 
manager  of  Saville  & Holds- 
wortb.  said  the  techniques 
provided  “objective,  scientific 
data"  to  help  employers  reach 
a decision. 


News  in  brief 


‘Council  coppers’ 
could  help  police 

LOCAL  authority  police  forces,  dressed  in  uniforms  similar  to 
those  of  regular  officers,  could  act  as  “eyes  and  ears”  for  the 
full-time  service,  an  independent  report  has  found. 

Local  authorities  should  also  be  free  to  experiment  with 
private  security  patrols  to  augment  the  work  of  the  police,  the 
study  suggests. 

The  inquiry  on  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  police,  set 
up  by  the  Police  Foundation  and  the  Policy  Studies  Institute, 
suggests  that  the  police  will  have  to  make  wide-ranging 
changes  because  of  the  high  levels  of  crime,  the  constraints  on 
public  expenditure  and  an  increasingly  competitive  private 
security  industry.  — Duncan  Campbell 


Hi-De-Hi  star  Cadell  dies 


SIMON  CADELL.  left  star  of 
the  BBC  TV  comedy  Hi-De-Hi. 
died  yesterday  of  cancer.  He 
had  found  be  had  lymph  can- 
cer as  he  recovered  from  a 
heart  attack  three  years  ago. 

Cadell.  aged  45,  leaves  a wid- 
ow, Becky,  and  two  sons.  Pat- 
rick, aged  10.  and  Alec,  seven. 

Despite  his  illness  he  ap- 
peared in  West  End  produc- 
tions and  won  the  Olivier 
A ward  for  his  last  role  in  Trav- 
els with  My  Aunt 

He  played  the  upper-crust 
entertainments  manager,  Jef- 
frey Falrbrother,  at  Maplins 
holiday  camp  in  Hi-De-Hi.  and 
his  TV  career  also  included 
two  series  of  Enemy  at  the 
Door  for  LWT,  three  of  Life 
without  George-  and  the 
comedy  Blott  on  the  Land- 
scape. Obituary,  page  10 


Defector’s  substitute  chosen 

CONSERVATIVES  in  West  Devon  and  Torridge  have  chosen 
Tyneside  businessman  Ian  Liddell-Grainger,  aged  36,  to  fight  the 
seat  for  them  at  tile  next  election  following  the  defection  of  their 
MP,  Emma  Nicholson,  to  the  Liberal  Democrats. 

The  Territorial  Army  major,  married  with  three  children,  said 
he  would  move  to  the  constituency.  — Geoffrey  Gibbs 


More  holidays  for  Britons 

BRITONS  are  taking  more  holidays,  but  spend  most  of  their 
leisure  money  abroad,  says  a report  by  market  analysts  MinteL 
It  reveals  the  British  take  more  tlian  86  million  holidays  a year 
— an  average  of  more  than  three  per  household — compared  with 
74  million  in  1390.  Even  excluding  fares  to  foreign  destinations, 
the  British  spend  more  than  £25  billion  a year  on  holidays.  But 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  that  money  is  spent  in  the  UK,  with  the 
rest  going  abroad. 


Sculptor’s  daughter  loses 

SCULPTOR  Henry  Moore's  daughter,  Mary,  yesterday  lost  the 
latest  round  in  her  battle  to  gain  control  of  millions  of  pounds 
worth  of  his  work. 

Mary  Danowski,  aged  43.  had  appealed  against  a 1993  High 
Court  ruling  relating  to  the  ownership  ofher  father's  art  work 
between  1377  and  1986,  when  he  died  aged  88. 

She  and  her  mother  helped  him  set  up  the  charitable  Henry 
Moore  Foundation  in  1976  to  safeguard  and  promote  his  artistic 
legacy.  The  Appeal  Court  upheld  the  1993  judgment  ruling  that 
the  foundation  owned  the  Moore  work  in  dispute. 
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1 am  a teapot  — A papier  niachd  model  is  carried  to  a naive  art  display  at  the  Towner  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Eastbourne,  which  runs  from  March  9 to  April  21  photogoapk  bo-^h  bamber 

Venables  nets  £50,000  from  High  Court  fixture 


Owen  Bowcott 
and  Martin  Thorpe 


TERRY  Venables,  dedi- 
cated litigant  and  tem- 
porary England  soccer 
coach,  was  yesterday  claim- 
ing victory  after  his  latest 
High  Court  fixture  against  a 
former  business  partner. 

Mr  Venables  emerged  from 
the  nine  day  legal  match  with 
£50.000  damages  awarded 
over  a failed  pubs  venture. 

In  a statement  last  night,  he 
said:  “I  am  delighted  with  my 
victory.  After  three  years  of 
legal  battles  and  being  casti- 
gated by  sections  of  the  media 
die  fight  to  clear  my  name  Is 
bearing  fruit.  This  result  is  a 


personal  and  financial  vindi- 
cation of  me.” 

But  the  hearing  was  not  an 
outright  win.  His  claim  for 
£144,359  was  rejected  and  he 
received  less  than  his  esti- 
mated £125.000  casts.  His  for- 
mer business  partner.  Paul 
Kirby,  was  ordered  to  pay 
£36.089  and  £12,973  in  interest 
plus  £100,000  of  Mr  Venables  *s 
costs. 

Mr  Kirby,  an  FA  councillor, 
claimed  even  though  Mr  Ven- 
ahles  had  won  part  of  the 
action,  the  costs  ruling  could 
mean  him  being  out  of  pocket 

In  the  judgment  Mr  Justice 
Camwath  said  that  none  of 
the  money  left  unaccounted 
for  in  the  collapsed  firm  of 
Transatlantic  Inns  was  due  to 


any  failure  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Venables.  Mr  Kirby  was  an 
“unreliable  witness”,  he  said, 
with  a “confused  and  over-op- 
timistic" view  of  events. 

Mr  Venables  was  trying  to 
reclaim  the  £144,359  be  paid  to 
NatWest  bank  to  clem1  the 
company’s  debts.  He  said  that 
under  an  indemnity  agree- 
ment he  was  entitled  to  be 
reimbursed  by  Mr  Kirby  in 
full  or.  alternatively,  receive 
one  quarter  — £36.000  — on 
the  basis  that  he  was  a co- 
guarantor  with  the  partners 
in  the  venture. 

Mr  Kirby  and  Mr  Venables 
were  shareholders,  with 
Colin  Wright  and  David 
Brown,  in  Transatlantic, 
which  was  compulsorily 


wound  up  on  February  3, 
1993.  The  group  at  one  time 
controlled  four  pubs  — the 
Cock  and  Magpie  in  Epping. 
Essex;  the  Royal  Oak  in  Mar- 
low. Buckinghamshire;  the 
Granby  Tavern  in  Reading, 
Berkshire;  and  Macey’s  in 
Mayfair.  London. 

Mr  Venables,  who  leaves 
his  job  as  England  soccer 
coach  in  early  July  after  the 
European  Championships  to 
defend  his  reputation  in  the 
courts,  is  set  for  a string  of 
witness  box  appearances. 


In  June  be  faces  his  former 
solicitor.  Bryan  Fugler.  who 
is  claiming  £300.000  in  unpaid 
fees.  Mr  Venables  is  counter 
suing  for  negligence.  The 
following  month  he  will  ap- 
pear before  a civil  hearing 
brought  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  which 
may  ban  him  from  acting  as  a 
company  director. 

A libel  action  over  Mr  V en- 
ables's autobiography 
brought  by  the  Tottenham 
chairman,  Alan  Sugar,  and 
due  to  be  heard  in  October. 


promises  the  most  revelations 
about  the  business  relation- 
ship between  the  two  men. 

Mr  Venables,  the  former 
Tottenham  chief  executive, 
also  has  libel  actions  pending 
against  the  BBC  regarding 
two  Panorama  programmes, 
and  the  Daily  Mirror.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  cases. 

Nor  has  a date  been  set  to 
hear  Yenables’s  claim  for 
wrongful  dismissal  from  Tot- 
tenham in  the  summer  of 
1993.  It  is  a daunting  fixture 
list  for  any  player. 
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Railtrack 
may  face 
death  case 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Railtrack  may  face 
prosecution  over  the 
death  of  a train 
driver  after  beiny 
told  yesterday  to  improve 
safety  by  the  Health  and 
Safety  Executive. 

Lawyei-s  are  studying  a file 
prepared  by  the  Britis-h 
Transport  Police  after  the 
driver.  Alan  Griffiths,  was  hit 
by  a train  at  Longsight.  Man- 
chester. last  year  as  he  spoke 
on  a trackside  telephone.  The 
Crown  Prosecution  Service  is 
considering  whether  there  i$ 
sufficient  evidence  of  negli- 
gence to  support  a charge"  or 
corporate  manslaughter. 

Railtrack  has  been  rev  low- 
ing its  policy  towards  track- 
side  phones  after  a driver  was 
seriously  injured  wheh  lu? 
was  struck  by  a train  at  He- 
mel  Hempstead  in  199.1.  More 
drivers  are  getting  mobile 
phones. 

Mr  Griffiths  died  in  Man- 
chester Royal  infirmary  after 
being  hit  by  an  inter  city 
train  travelling  at  60  mpii. 
Railtrack  refused  to  comment 
about  the  incident  last  night. 

Clare  Short  shadow  trans- 
port secretary,  said;  "This  is 
an  appalling  tragedy,  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  it  need 
never  have  happened.  I will 
he  writing  to  the  Government 
about  this  case,  and  to  raise 
the  issue  of  poor  safety  stan- 
dards in  Railtrack  overall." 

Ms  Short  said  that  the 
HSE's  recommendations  on 
general  safety  standards  also 
raised  doubts  about  whether 
Railtrack  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  regulation 


and  monitoring  of  itself  and 
its  contractors 

The  preparation  for  privati- 
sation and  break  up  of  the  rail 
network  had  led  to  a serious 
reduction  in  standards. 

In  its  report,  highlighting 
Rni  It  rack's.  methods  of  using 
outside  contractors,  the  HSE 
found  ■mnny  weaknesses"  in 
die  way  Ruilnvtrk  maintained 
safety. 

The  report  says  that  the 
HSE  cannot  he  confident  that 
the  risk-,  of  accidents  will  not 
incre.ts..-  unless  Railtrack 
takes  urceni  sroi*. 

Inspector-,  discovered  that 
Rudtrack  placed  considerable 
reliance  on  contractors 
checking  their  work  and  did 
not  provide  day  in  day  super- 
vision. 

Vic  Coleman,  the  HSE's 
deputy  cliiei  inspecting  offi- 
cer of  railways,  said;  “There 
is  no  room  for  complacency. 
Railtrack  must  rake  urgent 
steps  to  strengthen  us  sys- 
tems anil  the  way  they  are 
applied. 

"We  recognise  that  short- 
comings in  formal  manage- 
ment systems  do  not  neces- 
sarily lead  directly  to 
accidents,  bin  they  can  eat 
away  at  safety  margins  and 
lead  to  an  increase  in  risk  of 
harm. 

"It  must  take  swift  action  lo 
deal  with  these  deficiencies." 

Jimmy  Knapp,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Rail.  Maritime 
and  Transport  Union,  said; 
"In  die  light  ot'  this  critical 
report,  no  responsible  govern- 
ment can  allow  Railtrack  to 
he  floated  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  this  move  must  be 
halted.  The  HSE  has  an  obli- 
gation to  prosecute 
Railtrack.” 
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Ceasefire  hopes  fade 


IRA’s  restated  position  takes 
it  further  away  from  talks  table 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


Prospects  of  the  ira 

restoring  its  ceasefire 
receded  further  yester- 
day when  it  placed  itself  at 
odds  with  London,  Dublin 
and  every  political  party  in 
Ireland  except  Sinn  Fein  by 
describing  a number  of  steps 
to  ail-party  talks  as  unaccept- 
able preconditions. 

In  a bleak  summary  of  the 
IRA's  position,  a spokesman 
told  the  republican  move- 
ment's newspaper.  An  Phob- 
lacht,  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  full  yesterday,  that 
die  re  was  not  "the  necessary 
dynamic  to  move  us  all  away 
from  conflict”. 

Senior  Sinn  Fein  sources 
said  they  too  believed  that  the 


IRA  was  unlikely  to  restore 
its  ceasefire  by  June  10  — the 
date  set  for  all-party  talks  — 
in  the  present  conditions. 

'“The  feeling  is  that  we’ve 
been  swamped  by  the  tide  of 
history,"  said  a figure  at  the 
heart  of  Sinn  Fein’s  strategy. 

The  IRA  spokesman  told  An 
Phoblacht  that  parties  would 
participate  in  all-party  talks 
“on  the  basis  of  their  man- 
date. and  that  alone”. 

He  dismissed  two  princi- 
ples which  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land's political  parties  have 
accepted  as  prerequisites  for 
a peace  settlement  the  pro- 
posals of  President  Clinton's 
special  Irish  envoy.  George 
MitchelL  and  the  principle  of 
consent,  which  effectively 
recognises  the  Irish  border. 

"Attempts  to  impose  as  pre- 
conditions the  Mitchell  report 


recommendations,  attempts 
to  impose  decommissioning, 
attempts  to  impose  accep- 
tance of  the  so-called  princi- 
ple of  majority  consent'  or 
Unionist  veto are  a non- 

sense," said  the  spokesman. 

He  repeated  that  there 
would  be  no  arms  decommis- 
sioning before  a final  settle- 
ment. The  British  and  Irish 
governments  in  their  commu- 
nique last  week  agreed  that 
the  weapons  issue  would  be 
the  first  item  on  the  June  10 
talks  agenda. 

Reaction  north  and  south  of  | 
the  border  was  more  pessi- 
mistic than  even  a few  days 
ago.  Michael  An  cram.  North- 
ern Ireland  Minister,  said  the 
IRA  comments  were  a slap  in 
the  face  for  ordinary  people. 

Bertie  Ahern,  leader  of  the 
Irish  opposition  Fianna  Fail, 
warned  that  time  was  run- 
ning out  for  peace.  There 
were  other  republican  groups 
who  might  be  preparing  to 
return  to  conflict 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Brussels  threatens  world  trade  court  action  to  block  sanctions  on  companies  trading  with  Havana 

US  heads  for  clash  on  Cuba 


Martm  Walker 
in  Washington  and 
John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


THE  controversial  bill 
designed  to  force  die 
rest  of  the  world  to 
join  the  United 
States  economic 
blockade  of  Cuba,  which  has 
now  been  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  is  likely  to 
be  blocked  in  a legal  confronta- 
tion in  the  new  court  of  the 
World  Trade  Organisation, 
trade  analysts  said  yesterday. 

The  European  Union  yes- 
terday strongly  condemned 
the  US  bill  introduced  after 
two  civilian  planes  were  shot 
down  off  the  Cuban  coast  13 
days  ago.  A European  Com- 
mission spokesman  said  the 
US  measures,  which  are  de- 
signed to  discourage  foreign 
investment  in  Cuba,  were 
"completely  unacceptable". 


The  EU.  Canada.  Russia. 
Mexico.  Brazil  and  the  Cari- 
com  group  of  Caribbean 
countries  claim  the  bill  rides 
roughshod  over  bilateral  and 
international  treaties  which 
the  US  has  signed. 

The  bill,  which  President 
Clinton  has  promised  to  sign 
"to  send  a powerful  message 
to  Cuba”,  allows  Cuban  exiles 
to  take  legal  action  in  US 
courts  against  any  foreign 
corporation  accused  of  doing 
business  on.  with  or  through 
property  confiscated  by  Fidel 
Castro's  regime.  This  covers 
virtually  all  economic  activ- 
ity on  the  island. 

A breathtaking!?  high- 
handed attempt  to  impose 
Washington’s  law  on  non-US 
citizens  and  corporations,  the 
bill  gives  American  courts 
the  power  to  award  damages 
against  a British  company  for 
actions  which  are  legal  under 
British  and  international  law. 


It  lets  the  US  refuse  visas  to 
British  employees  of  such  a 
company  (and  their  rela- 
tives). and  bars  any  US  bank 
or  stock  exchange  from  doing 
business  with  that  British 
company. 

The  bill  has  overwhelming 
political  support  in  the  US, 


having  been  passed  74-22  in 
the  Senate  and  S3&86  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and 
illustrates  the  chasm  that  sep- 
arates the  US  from  the  rest  of 
the  planet  on  the  issue  of 
Cuba.  The  congressional  de- 
bate simply  waved  aside  ob- 
jections that  the  US  was  iso- 
lating itself  by  the  action. 

European  Union  spokes- 
men said  yesterday:  “We  have 


to  wait  and  see  how  the  bill  is 
applied  — whether  President 
CLinton  grants  any  waivers 
— but  we  consider  this  exten- 
sion of  US  jurisdiction  has  no 
basis  in  international  law, 
and  violates  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  law 
and  WTO  rules." 


The  EU  has  warned  the 
Clinton  administration  that  it 
plans  to  take  action  under  the 
WTO,  in  a lawsuit  which 
would  then  be  joined  by  other 
interested  parties.  Canada 
has  warned  that  it  will  take 
action  under  the  North  Amer- 
ican free  trade  treaty  and  its 
bilateral  trade  treaty  with  the 
US. 

"We  and  the  Americans 


share  the  same  goal,  estab- 
lishing democracy  in  Cuba, 
but  we  differ  about  the  best 
means  to  achieve  that,”  a 
commission  nfpriai  in  Brus- 
sels said.  “The  Americans  be- 
lieve in  imposing  greater 
sanctions;  we  believe  in  dia- 
logue and  encouragement  of 
democracy  reform.'' 

The  sharp  diplomatic  ex- 
changes across  the  Atlantic 
on  Cuban  policy  is  bound  to 
complicate  .the  EU's  own 
plans  to  negotiate  a full-scale 
trade  and  cooperation  agree- 
ment with  Havana.  But  al- 
though the  EU  rejects  the  US 
sanctions  out  of  hand,  the 
commission  has  warned  the 
Cuban  government  that  it 
will  be  “difficult  to  make  pro- 
gress” on  the  planned  agree- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  cli- 
mate created  by  the  shooting 
down  of  the  aircraft. 

The  prospect  of  a clash  at 
the  World  Trade  Organisa- 


tion, newly  established  as  die 
world’s  final  court  of  arbitra- 
tion and  judgement  under  die 
Uruguay  Round  of  the  Gatt 
treaty,  has  political  implica- 
tions in  the  05  in  a presiden- 
tial election  year  marked  by 
furious  rhetoric  against  the 
WTO  and  the  subordination 
of  American  sovereignty  to  it 

Although  the  anti-WTO 
campaign  has  been  led  by  the 
fading  Republican  candidate 
Pat  Buchanan,  it  has  had 
strong  assistance  from  Sena- 
tor Robert  Dole,  who  is  now 
almost  assured  of  the  Republi- 
can presidential  nomination. 

Although  a free-trader,  Mr 
Dole  insisted  an  a special 
agreement  in  the  US  acces- 
sion to  the  Gatt  treaty  which, 
gives  Washington  the  right  to 
review  its  membership  if 
three  cases  in  the  WTO  court 
go  against  it 
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This  extension  of  American  jurisdiction 
has  no  basis  in  international  law1 


Rebels  humiliate  Moscow’s  men 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


RUSSIA'S  security  forces 
and  their  supreme  com- 
mander, President  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin,  suffered  another 
humiliation  yesterday  at  the 
hands  of  Chechen  separatist 
fighters  who  came  close  to 
capturing  the  capital  Grozny. 

During  a second  day  of 
heavy  fighting,  Russian  casu- 
alties rose  to  70  dead  and  40 
missing,  and  the  separatists 
got  within  300  yards  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  region's 
Moscow-backed  government. 
Yet  army  reinforcements 
were  held  back  from  the  city 
until  3pm.  30  hours  after  the 
Chechen  attack  began. 

Earlier,  while  officials  in 
Grozny  reported  that  every 
federal  checkpoint  in  the  city 
was  surrounded  by  the  at- 
tackers. and  some  were  run- 
ning out  of  ammunition,  an 
army  spokesman  at  regional 
headquarters  in  Rostov-on- 
Don  — 400  miles  away  — lan- 
guidly dismissed  the  idea  of  a 
mass  rebel  attack. 

"Fear  might  make  people 
think  there  are  more  of 
them,"  said  Colonel  Yakov 
Firsov. 

Without  the  army,  the  de- 
fence of  Grozny  against  what 
most  sources  now  agree  are 
between  600  and  1,000  rebels 
was  left  to  small  groups  of  in- 
terior ministry  troops  and 
Chechen  police. 

Abdullah  Bugayev,  deputy 
head  of  the  loyalist  adminis- 
tration, said  bodies  of  dead 
soldiers  and  civilians  were 
lying  in  the  streets. 

The  rebels  are  reported  to 
have  taken  over  a hospital  a 
police  station  and  a factory 
clinic,  taken  84  construction 
workers  hostage,  and 
wrecked  power  stations, 
pumps  supplying  drinking 
water,  and  oil  instillations. 

Last  night  the  rebels  were 
said  to  control  one-third  of 
Grozny.  A local  security  offi- 
cial said  the  city  would  be 
“purged"  this  morning  with 
the  help  of  the  army,  includ- 
ing para  troop  units. 

One  report  said  the  separat- 
ist operation  was  being  com- ' 
manded  by  Aslan  Maskhadov. , 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Che-  | 
chen  rebel  leader,  Dzhokhar 
Dudayev.  Mr  Maskhadov  had  i 
until  recently  led  the  rebel  I 
delegation  in  peace  talks  with  i 
federal  forces. 

In  Moscow  a meeting  of  Mr  | 
Yeltsin's  security  council  ap- 
proved two  draft  plans  for  a 
"peaceful  settlement”  of  the 
Chechen  crisis,  but  prelimi- 
nary information  about  the 
plans  suggests  no  significant 
initiatives  — rather  moves  to 
institutionalise  the  conflict 
Mr  Yeltsin  made  no  public 
reference  to  the  Grozny  fight- 


Fog  of  war . . . Smoke  from  artillery  fire  billows  around  houses  as  Russian  troops  and 
rebels  clash  in  Grozny.  The  rebels  were  said  to  control  a third  of  the  city  last  night 


lug,  except  to  claim  the  city 
had  been  cleared  of  rebels. 

He  said  the  plans  would  in- 
volve selective  state  financing 
of  areas  of  Chechenia  accord- 
ing to  how  strongly  they  sup- 
ported Moscow,  together  with 
talks  with  local  communities. 

At  the  same  time  be  made  it 


clear  that  military  action 
against  the  rebels  would  con- 
tinue. He  signed  an  "anti- 
terrorism"  decree  giving  un- 
specified powers  to  the 
security  forces. 

Elsewhere  in  Chechenia 
tension  continued  around  the 
village  of  Sernovodsk,  be- 


sieged by  Russian  troops  who 
Claim  there  is  a large  detach- 
ment of  armed  rebels  inside. 
On  Wednesday  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  International  Organi- 
sation for  Migration  were 
refused  permission  by  the 
Russians  to  evacuate  civil- 
ians from  the  town. 


Pet  Russians,  free 
to  good  homes 


Andrew  Harding 

in  Komsomolskaya 
on  Chechenia’stop 
status  symbol 

BY  CHECHEN  standards, 
Arbi  Islamov  lives  well. 
He  has  a new  Mercedes, 
a red-brick  home  in  the  coun- 
tryside with  its  own  sauna 
and  mosque,  a couple  of  Ka- 
lashnikovs, two  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade  launchers, 
of  course,  his  own  Russian 
prisoners  of  war. 

“More  wood.  More  water. 
Quick!”  he  bellowed  through 
the  sauna  door  to  the  three 
youths  outside.  Konstantin, 
aged  20,  a Russian  conscript 
from  Tumen.  obligingly 
began  chopping  a pile  of  logs 
near  the  cowshed,  while  his 
two  colleagues  marched  down 
the  road  towards  the  well. 

“I  don't  see  them  as  prison- 
ers,” he  explained  as  the 
sweat  slid  down  his  lean, 
bearded  face.  “They've  al- 
ready written  home  to  their 
mothers.  They  ran  come  and 
collect  them  whenever  they 
want" 

It  did  not  seem  appropriate 
to  ask  why.  if  that  was  the 
case,  they  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive in  the  first  place.  But 
whether  it  is  for  exchange, 
ransom,  or  sauna  duties,  the 
fact  is  that  hostage-taking  is 
on  the  rise  in  Chechenia,  with 
Russian  construction  work- 
ers, engineers  and  even 
priests  considered  fair  game. 

Later,  Konstantin  whis- 
pered nervously  that  he  had 
written  to  his  mother  but  did 
not  know  if  the  letter  had 
been  posted.  "They  captured 
us  two  months  ago  at  our 
checkpoint  in  the  fields  near 
here."  So  he  was  not  a de- 
serter? “No!  I swear.” 

By  and  large,  Russian  sol- 
diers being  held  captive  in  the 
'hills  and  mountains  of  south- 
ern Chechenia  seem  to  be 
well  treated  by  their  proud 
captors,  who  often  regard 
them  as  status  symbols. 1 
Some  of  them  are  indeed  de- 
serters. Few  seem  to  miss  the 
brutal,  sordid,  vodka-lined 
life  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
Russian  army. 

“Mind  you,”  Mr  Islamov 
said,  “we  only  treat  the  con- 
scripts like  this.”  Any  Rus- 1 
sian  foolish  enough  to  have 
volunteered  to  fight  against 
the  Chechens  is  executed  on  I 
capture.  "We  slit  their : 
throats,"  Mr  Islamov  said, 
making  the  relevant  gesture.  I 
Sauna  over,  he  wandered  | 
into  his  lavish  kitchen,  where  ; 


his  wife  and  his  younger  sis- 
ter, Zeinab,  were  feeding  the 
steady  stream  of  fighters  and 
businessmen  who  drop  in  to 
pay  their  respects  and  discuss 
tactics  with  the  village’s  rich- 
est family. 

“It  never  stops,”  com- 
plained Zeinab,  pouring  more 
tea.  “They  come,  they  go,  day 
and  night  — it’s  like  running 

a restaurant” 

The  next  morning  Oleg,  a 
stocky  member  of  a rightwing 
Ukrainian  militia  group  who 
had  been  fighting  with  the 
Chechens  since  the  war 
began,  came  down  to  break- 
last  in  a bright  orange  camou- 
flage suit  and  a foul  mood. 
“All  quiet  last  night,”  he 
cracking  big  knuckles 
and  struggling  to  bidn  M«  dis- 
appointment. “Can’t  sleep 
when  there’s  no  shooting.” 
Oleg,  Mr  Islamov  and  his 
boisterous  brother  Lei  chi. 
bad  been  up  late  the  previous 
night  discussing  the  finer 
points  of  artillery  and  tank 
fire.  For  the  past  four  nights 
Russian  forces  had  shelled 


‘We’re  better 
fighters  than  them. 
And  we’re  better 
bandits  too’ 

the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
situated  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  moun- 
tains about  20  miles  from  the 
Chechen  capital  Grozny,  and 
Oleg  seemed  to  take  particu- 
lar delight  in  analysing  the  ef- 
fects which  a direct  hit  would 
have  on  Mr  Islamov's  sta- 
dium-sized living  room. 

Leichi  went  to  fetch  his  lat- 
est toy  — a snub-nosed  auto- 
matic rifle  with  night-sights, 
swathed  in  white  camouflage. 

The  Chechens  buy  most  of 
their  weapons  from  1 he  Rus- 
sian army,  travelling  through 
their  checkpoints  with  appar- 
ent impunity  to  strike  a deal. 

“Crazy  war”,  Leichi  said. 
“They  sell  us  the  guns,  then 
we  shoot  them." 

He  admitted  spending  sev- 
eral years  in  Soviet  and  Rus- 
sian jails  .tor  pursuing  his 
business  activities.  "Here’s 
your  Chechen  bandit”  he 
grinned.  The  image  of  the 
Chechens  as  a uniquely  crim- 
inal people  is  one  the  Russian 
government  has  promoted 
hard  in  recent  years. 

“They're  just  jealous.’’  said 
Leichi,  grinning  broadly. 
“We're  better  fighters  than 
them.  And  we’re  better  ban- 
dits too.” 


World  chess  championship 
is  switched  to  Baghdad 


Fitting  end  for  tempestuous  Duras 


Leonard  Barden  and 
Victor  Keegan 


THE  International  Chess 
Federation  (Fide)  dropped 
a political  timebomb  yester- 
day by  switching  the  next 
world  championship  from 
Montreal  to  Baghdad. 

This  emerged  as  the  UN  Se- 
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curity  Council  in  New  York 
reaffirmed  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  on  the 
grounds  that  Baghdad  had 
not  made  sufficient  progress 
in  meeting  its  demands. 

Klrsan  Ilumjmov,  Fide's 
president,  said  in  Paris  that 
the  $2  million  championship 
between  Anatoly  Karpov  of 
Russia  and  the  Russian-born 
American  Gata  Kamsky 
would  be  opened  on  June  1 In 
Baghdad  by  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  who  would  pre- 
side over  the  event  in  civilian 
clothing. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
last  official  world  champion- 
ship before  the  “reunifica- 
tion” tournament  including 
Gary  Kasparov’s  breakaway 
organisation  later  in  the  year. 
Mr  Dumjinov  is  trying  to  turn 
it  into  a knock-out  competi- 
tion instead  of  the  present  one 
in  which  challengers  play 
each  other  in  long  zonal  elim- 
inators to  take  on  the  reign- 
ing champion. 

Mr  Thrmjtnov  said  Karpov 
and  Kamsky  had  agreed  to 
give  $500,000  Of  their  Joint 
winnings  to  Unicef  to  benefit 
Iraqi  children  and  other  hu- 
manitarian causes. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  sees  the  author  (aid  to 
rest  among  the  shades  of  St  Germain 


LITERARY  scholars  be- 
lieve Marguerite  Dor- 
as's tempestuous  per- 
sonality was  rooted  in  her 
childhood,  spent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Indochinese 
monsoon.  So  it  was  fitting, 
yesterday,  that  a Parisian 
hailstorm  hammered  her 
coffin  into  the  ground  at 
Montparnasse  cemetery. 

Earlier,  at  the  Church  of 
Sa  i n t-Germa  in-des-Prds . 
Father  Pierre  Gufberteau 
evoked  bow  the  spirituality 
of  the  elements  had  influ- 
enced the  writer  of  The 
Lover  and  Hiroshima,  Mon 
Amour. 

Duras’s  readers,  2,000  of 
whom  had  crowded  into  the 
church  alongside  the  cream 
of  Parisian  intellect,  were 
pleased  with  the  compro- 
mise between  God  and  the 
secular.  “What  a relief  that 
there  was  not  too  much 
religion.  Marguerite  never 
had  much  to  do  with  God. 
He  is  too  discreet  for  her.’* 
said  Lilo  Bernard,  an  ac- 


tress in  her  sixties. 

Dnras.  who  wrote  73 
novels,  directed  films  and 
wrote  screenplays  and 
plays,  died  on  Sunday,  aged 
81.  She  was  remembered 
humbly  with  some  incense, 
Bach  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  But  as  Fr  Pierre 
said;  “This  is  the  time  of 


for  vanity’s  sake.  It  is  food 
to  the  wind.” 

The  feeling  was  that  any- 
one who  could  write  such 
an  effective  “ashes  to 
ashes”  was  ready  for  death, 
rather  as  had  been  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand, 

whom  Duras  admired  after 
meeting  him  in  the  Resis- 
tance in  1943. 

Emmanuel  Zapplmbulso, 
a 50-year-old  theatre 
scholar,  said  afterwards; 
“Mitterrand’s  death  and 


It  is  just  an  honour  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  century  as  Marguerite  Duras 


the  economy  of  words,  of 
the  mystery  of  words.” 

A friend  read  from  La  Pu- 
dicitfe  (Modesty)  — a fable 
by  Duras  about  Ernesto,  a 
wealthy  king  of  Israel  who 
had  a big  house,  happy  ser- 
vants and  many  women.  “I 
did  not  deprive  my  heart  of 
anything.  But  the  sun  rises, 
and  sets,  and  goes  back  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  rise 
again-  I have  understood 
that  all  is  vanity  and  vanity 


hers  mark  the  end  of  an 
era;  the  end  of  the  20th 
century.” 

Bnt  Zappimbnlso,  like 
most  of  those  gathered  at 
Saint-Germain-des-Prfes, 
found  it  impossible  to  put 
their  tribute  into  words. 

Duras  was  always  an  ad- 
vocate of  “the  impossible”. 
She  often  alienated  her 
readers  because  she  was 
apt  to  force  them  to  be  re- 
readers of  such  statements 


as:  “The  impossible  is  the 
history  of  the  future.” 

As  Duras’s  pale  wood  cof- 
fin, with  its  brass  plaque 
but  no  cross,  was  laid  in  a 
hearse  for  a final  journey 
to  the  cemetery,  Sophie 
Bordy.  a 21-year-old  stu- 
dent in  the  crowd,  said; 
“This  church  Was  here 
1,000  years  ago  and  in  1,000 
years’  time,  people  will 
mark  the  anniversary  of 
Duras’s  death.  It  is  just  an 
honour  to  have  lived  in  the 
same  century  as  Margue- 
rite Duras.” 

Then  the  crowd  dispersed 
to  nearby  caffes,  bearing 
names  like  Brasserie  Lipp, 
Aux  Denx-Magots  and  Le 
Flore.  There  the  mourners 
could  sit  in  seats  which, 
these  days,  are  mostly 
filled  by  big  tippers  from 
overseas. 

Yesterday  afternoon, 
once  more,  the  caffes  of 
Saint-Germain  bore  echoes 
of  Sartre.  Beauvoir  and  Dn- 
ras, as  chic  bohemians 
rested  their  chins  between 
their  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger, and  discussed  Margue- 
rite’s gift  to  the  20th 
century. 
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News  in  brief 

US  soldiers  to  serve 
7 years  for  raping  girl 

THRSE  US  servicemen  began  prison  sentences  of  up  to  sever, 
years  yesterday  for  the  rape  of  a 12-yMr-old  primary  school  ~ ir! 
on  tiie  island  of  Okinawa  Last  September.  Leading  Okuia  war.* 
caM  they  would  continue  to  mess  for  the  removal  of  American 
basesfrom  the  island- 

The  next  flashpoint  could  come  before  the  end  of  the  month,  if 
landowners  demand  the  return  of  land  occupied  by  the  tut#  a> 
soon  as  the  leases  expire.  When  President  Bill  Clinton  visits 
Japan  next  month,  he  will  be  asked  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
Okinawa,  which  has  0.6  per  cent  of  Japan's  land  area  but  7.1  par 
cent  of  the  US  bases  and  47,000  troops. 

The  seven  years  given  to  two  of  the  accused  servicemen,  and 
the  six-and-a-half  received  by  the  third,  were  tourer  than 
normal  rape  sentences  in  Japan.  But  in  Okinawa,  the  popular 
feeling  was  outrage  that  the  sentences  were  not  suffer. 

Hie  three  men  will  spend  their  time  in  a prison  near  Tokyo 
under  a regime  which  Andrew  Coyle,  the  governor  of  Brixton 
prison,  described  in  Japan  this  week  as  “very  disciphnwl. 
almost  in  our  eyes  to  the  point  of  being  regimented”  Japanese 
prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  make  eye  contact  with  anybody, 
including  fellow  inmates. 

The  prime  minister,  Ryutaro  Hashiraoto,  said:  "1  wonder  ii. 
with  this,  the  pain  of  the  child  and  her  family  will  really  come  to 
an  end.” — Eeoin  Rafferty,  Tokyo. 


Liberian  warlord  seizes  crew 

THREE  foreign  helicopter  crewmen— an  American,  a German 
and  a Kenyan— were  seized  in  Liberia  yesterday  by  die  militia- 
men cfawartoid  undersiege  by  African  peacekeepers  in  Monro 
via,  the  United  Nations  said 

The  UN  special  representative  in  Liberia,  Anthony  Kyakt.  said 
the  men  were  being  held  by  UlimoJ  militiamen  in  the  town  of 
Kakata,  north-east  of  Monrovia,  in  retaliation  for  the  sie*,-e  of 
General  Roosevelt  Johnson's  house  in  Monrovia. 

"Johnson  has  agreed  to  send  a delegation  to  Kakatn  to  have 
them  released,”  Mr  Nyaki  said,  after  persuading  the  warlord  to  let 
peacekeepers  search  his  home  for  arms.  — Reuter.  Mnnruna 


Rioters  on  rampage  in  prisons 

MUTINOUS  inmates  remained  in  control  of  fire  Greek  prisons 
yesterday,  demanding  improved  conditions.  The  convicts,  who 
inriiwte  thousands  of  foreigners  mostly  from  Albania  and  other 
eastern  European  countries,  vowed  to  continue  the  revolt  uniil 
the  government  passed  legislation  to  reform  the  penal  system . 

Justice  ministry  officials  said  prisoners  had  gone  on  the  ram- 
page, destroying  everything  in  sight  at  jails  in  Patras.  Larissa  and 
on  the  islands  of  Corfu.  Chios  and  Crete.  The  nineday  insurrec- 
tion is  the  second  in  the  past  six  months. 

Greek  prisons  lack  basic  facilities  and  there  is  chronic  over- 
crowding. Bte  yesterday  the  justire  minister.  EvangelosYenize- 
los,  said  the  prisoners  would  have  to  end  the  mutiny'  before  he 
passed  any  legislation.  — Helena  Smith,  Athens. 


Decision  on  Papon  delayed 

A DECISION  on  whether  the  former  Vichy  civil  servant  Maurice 
Papon,  aged  85.  should  be  sent  for  an  assize  court  trial  for  second 
world  war  crimes  against  humanity  will  probably  be  delayed 
until  June.  High  court  judges  at  a Bordeaux  preliminary  hearing 
said  yesterday  it  would  take  three  months  to  decide  whether  Mr 
Papon,  who  ran  the  Vichy  government’s  Jewish  affairs  office,  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  deportation  of 1.690 Jews,  includ- 
ing 223  chfldren- 

Lawyers  actingfor  surviving  relatives  said  the  state  prosecutor 
had  alleged  during  an  in-camera  plea  that  Mr  Papon,  a Gnullist 
cabinet  minister  until  1981,  knew  deportees  were  being  sent  to  die 
after  being  rounded  up  by  flench  police  on  his  signed  orders 

Chums  that  Mr  Papon  was  too  old  to  stand  trial  were  countered 
by  evidence,  gathered  during  a 15-year  judicial  investigation,  that 
many  of  the  deportees  had  been  in  their  eighties,  and  one  was 
95. — Paul  Webster,  Bordeaux. 


Pressure  renewed  on  Turkish  author 


TURKEY’S  best-known  author,  YasarKemaJ.  left,  was 
given  a 20-month  suspended  jail  sentence  by  an  Istanbul 
court  yesterday  for  “spreading  separatist  propaganda” . 
His  publisher,  ErdalOz,  right,  got  a suspended  fine.  The  72- 
y ear-old  writer,  whose  most  famous  novel,  Mehmet  My 
Hawk,  has  been  translated  into  more  than  10  languages, 
was  charged  for  an  article  he  wrote  about  the  Kurdish 
problem. 

Has  lawyer.  Enver Nal bant,  said:  “1  can't  believe  it  and  we 
are  going  to  appeaL  They  are  tightening  up  again  now, 
because  we  have  a rightist  government.” 

A conservative  coalition  government  of  the  Motherland 
and  True  Path  parties  was  approved  by  President 
Suleyman  Demirel  this  week,  and  yesterday  the  prime 
minister.  Tansu  Ciller,  handed  over  power.  The  outgoing 
human  rights  minister.  Adrian  Ekmen,  criticised  True 
Path  leaders  for  ignoring  his  reports  on  human  rights 
violations. 

The  cases  of  four  former  Kurdish  MPs  facing  separatism 
charges  were  adjourned — Chris  Nnttall.  Ankara. 


OJ  attorney  jailed  for  contempt 

F.  LEE  BAILEY,  the  gravel-voiced  eminence  of  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  legal  team,  made  his  name  keeping  a string  of  famous- 
clients  out  of  jaiL  But  he  couldn’t  do  the  same  for  himself. 

To  the  amazement  of  every  lawyer  in  America,  the  62-year- 
old  courtroom  legend  was  yesterday  serving  the  first  day  of  a 
six-month  prison  term  for  failing  to  hand  over  shares  worth 
825  million  to  a federal  court 

Mr  Bailey,  whose  clients  included  the  Boston  Strangler, 
newspaper  heiress  turned  urban  guerilla  Patty  Hearer,  and 
punk  rocker  Sid  Vicious,  maintains  the  stocks  were  given  to 
him  in  lieu  of  payment  by  Claude  Duboc.  a drug  dealer  he  once 
defended. 

Prosecutors  say  the  portfolio  belongs  to  the  government 
because  Duboc  forfeited  his  assets  as  part  of  a plea  bargain.  A 
federal  judge  ordered  the  attorney  to  surrender  the  shares  to  a 
court  while  their  ownership  was  being  resolved. 

When  the  attorney  foiled  to  come  up  with  enough  cash  to 
release  the  shares  by  the  deadline  of  5pm  on  Wednesday.  3 
federal  judge  in  Florida  ordered  him  to  be  jailed  for  contempt 
of  court  — Ian  Katz.  Neu>  York . 


OAny  serious  debate  today 
concerning  politics, 
philosophy,  aesthetics, 
and  history  must  eventually 
come  to  rest  on  the  split-up 
between  Charles  and  Di. 

Bel  Littlejohn 
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The  US  and  its 
European  allies 
remain  at  odds 
on  how  to  react 
to  alleged 
Iranian  support 
for  terrorism 
after  the  recent 
bombings  in 
Israel.  As  Arafat 
cracks  down  on 
Hamas,  the 
foreign  ministry 
in  Tehran  is 
desperately 
attempting  to 
distance  itself 
from  the  blasts 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Hair-raising  problems . . . President  Yasser  Arafat  adjusts  his  keffiyeh  head-dress  before  the  inaugural  session  of  the  first  Palestinian  legislative  council  in  Gaza  City  yesterday 
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Britain  protests  to  Iran 


Richard  Nortnn-Tayfor, 
and  Kathy  Evans  in  Tehran 


RITAIN  formally  pro- 
tested to  Iran  last 
} night  about  its  sup- 
port for  Hamas 
terrorist  attacks  in  Israel,  a 
move  apparently  prompted  by 
United  States  pressure  on  its 
European  allies  to  take 
tougher  action  against  Tehran. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  US 
and  the  European  Union 
remain  divided  on  how  to  res- 
pond to  Iran's  latest  outbursts 
against  Israel,  and  EU  mem- 
bers differ  on  how  to  pursue 
contacts  with  Tehran. 

Gholamzera  Ansarl.  the 
Iranian  charge  d'affaires,  was 
summoned  last  night  to  the 
Foreign  Office  where  the 
Middle  East  director,  John 
Shepherd,  was  said  to  have 
made  the  Government’s  con- 
cern "crystal  clear". 

“Iranian  actions,  particu- 
larly opposition  to  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  their  sup- 


port for  terrorism  and  the 
highly-distasteful  remarks 
after  the  assassination  of 
Prime  Minister  [Yitzhak] 
Rabin,  and  the  latest  bombs 
are  a cause  for  grave  con- 
cern, “ an  official  said. 

Whitehall  has  made  it 
plain,  however,  that  Britain 
and  its  EU  partners  are  not 
prepared  to  bow  to  US  pres- 
sure to  abandon  their  policy 
of  “critlclal  dialogue"  with 
Iran,  though  this  position 
could  change  if  there  is  bard 
evidence  — which  the  US 
claims  to  have  — of  direct 
Iranian  involvement  in  the 
Hamas  bombing  campaign  in 
Israel 

The  EU  has  no  intention  of 
following  the  US  policy  of 
completely  isolating  Iran  by  a 
trade  and  Investment  em- 
bargo, but  is  far  from  united 
on  what  stance  to  adopt  The 
issue  will  be  a test  of  its  abil- 
ity to  speak  with  a single 
voice  when  foreign  mJWdteis 
meet  in  Palermo, 
weekend. 


' Though  the  ministers  are 
likely  to  agree  to  some  kind  of 
joint  EU  approach  to  Tehran, 
this  will  not  disguise  differ- 
’ences  between  them.  Ger- 
many. Italy  and  Greece 
fovour'  closer  ties  with  Iran 
than  Britain  and  France.  The 
latter  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  "critical”,  the  former  on 
"dialogue",  British  sources 
said  yesterday. 

In  Tehran,  Iranian  foreign 
ministry  nffiHala  summoned 
Western  ambassadors  yester- 
day to  distance  the  govern- 
ment from  statements  carried 
on  its  official  news  agency. 
Irna,  supporting  the  bomb 
attacks  in  Israel 

Three  days  ago  an  agency 
commentary  referred  to  the 
suicide  bomb  attacks  as  "div- 
ine retribution". 

Iran’s  deputy  foreign  minis- 
ter. Mohammed  Javed  Zafeer 
told  the  Western,  envoys  yes- 
terday;. *‘7fte_.C0mmentary_ 
do^npt  reflect  the  views  of" 
the  Iranian  government."  He 
said  Iran- h&d  "bfily  political 


links  with  Hamas  and  other 
resistance  groups  and  did  not 
arm  or  fund  them. 

“Iran  condemns  any  violent 
action  against  innocent 
people  wherever  it  occurs, 
regardless  of  the  identity  of 
the  victims  or  the  culprits.  It 
denies  any  link  whatsoever 
with  recent  events  in  Pales- 
tine,” Mr  Zafeer  said. 

The  Incident  has  again 
demonstrated  the  struggle  be- 
tween moderate  and  radical 
factions  In  the  government. 

The  commentary  has  dam- 
aged Iran's  efforts  to  separate 
European  opinion  from  the 
US.  Tehran  has  now  post- 
poned a visit  to  Europe  later 
this  month  by  its  deputy  for- 
eign minister  for  European 
affairs,  Mahmoud  VaezL 
Iran's  relations  with  Euro-, 
pean  countries  are  becoming 
more  important  to  Tehran  as 
It  faces  a growing  American 
boycott  which  threatens  not 
I,  only,  US  oil  investment  in 
Iran  but  participation  by 
European  companies  as  welL 


Arafat  seeks  terror  summit 


Derek  Brown  in  Gaza  City 


THE  Palestinian  presi- 
dent, Yasser  Arafat, 
yesterday  called  for 
an  international 
summit  to  tackle  Middle 
East  political  violence. 

He  told  the  inaugural  ses- 
sion of  the  Palestinian  leg- 
islative council,  the  world's 
newest  parliament:  “We 
will  not  let  violence  and 
terrorism  stop  the  peace 
process.’* 

He  urged  “all  parties  in 
the  world*'  to  discuss,  at 
the  highest  level,  “methods 
of  confronting:  terrorism  as 
a regional  and  international 
phenomenon*’. 

President  Arafat,  in  som- 
bre mood,  did  not  please  all 
the  88  newly  elected  coun- 
cil members  with  his  stri- 
dent denunciation  of  mili- 
tant factions.  Although  he 
did-,  not  name  the  main  Is- 
lamist group,  Hamas,  be 
made  it  clear  that  the  hunt 


for  its  leaders  and  activists 
would  be  carried  on  by  Pal- 
estinian as  well  as  Israeli 
forces. 

Hamas  has  claimed  res- 
ponsibility for  four  suicide 
bombings  which  killed 
more.  than.  60  people  in 
eight  days.  Since  the  out- 
rages, Israel  has  closed  its 
borders  to  Palestinians  and 
imposed  curfews  in  much 
of  the  West  Bank. 

At  least  600  Hamas  and 
other  Islamist  suspects  are 
now  In  Palestinian  prisons, 
and  hundreds  more  have 
been  picked  up  by  Israeli 
forces. 

The  searches  have  deeply 
angered  many  Palestinian 
leaders,  who  accuse  Israel 
of  stoking  up  more  trouble 
by  inflicting  severe  hard- 
ship on  two  million  people, 
all  but  a fraction  of  whom 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Islamist  violence. 

President  Arafat  is  under 
unrelenting  Israeli  pres- 
sure to  crack  down  even 


harder  on  the  Islamists. 

The  Israeli  prime  minis- 
ter. Shimon  Peres,  fighting 
for  his  political  life  in  the 
run-up  to  the  May*  29  gen- 
eral election,  signalled  yes- 
terday that  the  Palestin- 
ians should  do  more  to  end 
the  Hamas  threat. 

He  said  of  President  Ara- 
fat: “He’s  doing  more  than 
before.  But  until  he  brings 
in  the  commanders  of  Ha- 
mas's military  wing  I will 
not  be  satisfied.” 

The  United  States  bas 
also  urged  the  Palestinians 
to  hit  Hamas  hard.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  said  he  be- 
lieved the  Palestinian 
leader  had  made  some  real 
efforts.  “But  I think  all  of 
us  will  have  to  do  more.** 
With  tens  of  thousands 
out  of  work  and  supplies  of 
food  and  other  essentials 
running  dangerously  low, 
many  Palestinians  dread  the 
idea  of  more  restrictions. 

Many  West  Bank  mem- 
bers of  the  new  council 


were  delayed  for  hours  by 
Israeli  checkpoints  and 
searches  as  they  made  their 
way  to  the  Gaza  Strip. 
Many  guests,  including 
church  leaders,  were  de- 
nied permission  to  attend. 

From  the  outset  it  was 
clear  that  President  Ara- 
fat's Fatah  faction,  with  a 
handsome  majority,  is  in 
no  mood  to  share  parlia- 
mentary power,  electing  In 
quick  succession  Fatah  loy- 
alists as  Speaker,  deputy 
Speaker,  second  deputy 
Speaker,  and  general 
secretary. 

The  key  Speaker’s  job 
went  to  Ahmed  Qurei,  bet- 
ter known  as  Abn  Ala,  the 
Palestinian's  main  negotia- 
tor with  Israel,  a former 
Arafat  finance  minister. 

• The  rightwing  Israeli  op- 
position leader  Benjamin 
Netanyahu  has  taken  a lead 
over  Mr  Peres  for  the  first 
tune  in  a poll  released  yes- 
terday. It  gave  him  48  per 
cent  to  Mr  Peres’s  46. 


Old  hand  tightens 
its  grip  on  power 


Other  worlds 


David  Beresford 

Although  there  is  no 
indication  that  he  in- 
tends staying  in  office 
beyond  his  scheduled  retire- 
ment date  in  1999.  Nelson 
Mandela  does  seem  to  be  de- 
veloping in  his  advancing 
years  a taste  for  power  which 
could  prove  a disservice  to 
the  society  he  has  helped  to 
create. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  the 
received  wisdom  hi  political 
circles  here  was  that  Presi- 
dent Mandela  would  begin  to 
take  things  easier  in  1996,  not 
only  for  his  health's  sake  but 
also  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
succession  of  his  political 
heir,  Thabo  MbekL 
This  week,  while  his  visit  to 
a Johannesburg  health  clinic 
received  saturation  coverage 
designed  to  show  the  finan- 
cial markets  that  Mandela  Inc 
was  still  a worthwhile  Invest- 
ment. the  president's  office 
issued  an  indignant  denial  of 
a local  television  report  that 
he  was  handing  over  some  of 
bis  duties  to  Mr  Mbeki  in 
preparation  for  retirement 
The  handover  was  only  for 
the  three  days  Mr  Mandela 
would  be  in  bed,  explained  a 
presidential  spokesman,  who 
was  concerned  about  the 
‘■misinterpretation".  *Tt  has 
the  potential  to  send  the 
wrong  signals,”  he  said. 

One  "wrong”  signal  was 
presumably  the  suggestion 
that  the  succession  had  al- 
ready been  decided.  But  it 
was  also  wrong  to  imagine 
that  the  president  saw  1996  as 
the  beginning  of  his  political 
swansong.  Just  the  opposite. 

Although  there  is  much  to 
be  admired  about  Mr  Mande- 
la’s active  life  — he  Is  in  his 
78th  year  — there  are  signs 
that  his  dominance  of  public 
life  could  stunt  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryonic  politi- 
cal system. 


A recent  example  was  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  hlock.a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Its  subject  was  a 
bizarre  excursion  into  show- 
business. by  the  ministry  of 
health. 

Throwing  itself  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  field  of  Aids 
education,  the  ministry  hired 
the  producer  of  the  Soweto  hit 
musical  Sarafma  to  use  his 
talents  topromote  safe  sex. 

Mbongeni  Ngema  de- 
manded. and  got  14.7  million 
rand  (more  than  £2.5  million). 
The  lack  erf  creative  impulse 
behind  the  public  works,  pro- 
duction was  reflected  in  its 
title,  Sarafina  2.  and  con- 
firmed in  die  reviews.  “A  dis- 
mal, masturhatory  attempt  at 
health  and  social  conscienti- 
sation,"  wrote  one  critic. 

When  questions  began  to  be 
raised  about  the  waste  erftax- 


Mandela’s  rage  is 
reported  to  have 
reduced  one  MP 
to  tears 


payers’  money,  the  ministry 
claimed  that  the  funding  bad 
come  from  the  European 
Union.  The  EU  flatly  denied 
any  responsibility. 

The  parliamentary  health 
committee  then  decided  to 
call  the  African  National  Con- 
gress health  minister,  Nkosa- 
zana  Zuma.  to  account  There 
is  some  dispute  about  pre- 
cisely what  happened, -but  the 
scheduled  hearing  foiled  to 
materialise,  apparently  after 
Mr  Mandela  had  lectured 
ANC  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  their  responsibilities  to 
the  party. 

The  hearing  was  finally 
held  last  week,  but  was  incon- 
clusive, the  ANC  majority  ex- 
hibiting a defensiveness 
which  smacked  of  school- 
children  fearful  of  being  over- 
heard by  an  invisible  but  all- 
seeing  master. 

Last  month  Mr  Mandela:^ 
shocked  the  ANC.  caucus',  by 
giving  the  chairman  of  the 
parliamentary  defence  com- 
mittee a humiliating- lecture 
for  recommending  that 

English. be  made, .the  exclu- 
sive language  of  command  In 
the  South  African  military. 
His  rage, is  reported  to  have 
reduced  one  MP  to  tears. 

• Mr  Mandela  was  dis- 
charged from  the  clinic  a day 
early  yesterday,  after  tests 
showed  that  be  was  in  good 
health.-  . . - - 


Taiwan  derides  China’s  ‘dumb’  missile-rattling 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Taipei 


ON  THE  eve  of  Chinese 
missile  tests  within 
sight  of  its  coast  the 
nearest  the  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army  has  come  since 
1949,  Taiwan  taunted  Beijing 
yesterday  with  firing  "empty 
and  hollow”  rockets  as  Wash- 
ington warned  of  “grave  con- 
sequences” if  any  missiles  go 
astray. 

“There,  is  no  way  to 
frighten  the  people  of  Tai- 
wan,” said  President  Lee 
Teng-hui  in  Keelung,  one  of 
the  two  ports  that  will  be  ef- 
fectively blockaded  by  the 
Chinese  show  of  force. 

'tThe  missiles  will  not  have 
warheads. ' They  are  hollow. 
They  are  dumb  missiles,”  he 
said  as  be  campaigned  in  the 
island’s  March  23  presidential 
election.  "The  missiles  are  in- 
tended to  see  if  we  have  cour- 
age or  not” 

But  as  the  authorities  strug- 
gled to  prqject  an  image  of  un- 
flappable calm,  television 
talk-shows  and  radio  phone- 
ins  buzzed  with  anxiety.  Tele- 


Show  of  force  . . . Tai  wanese  soldiers  on  exercises  this  week  on  the  fortress  island  of 
Quemoy  near  the  Chinese  mainland.  It  was  a flashpoint  in  1958  photographamywanq 


vision  showed  helicopters 
evacuating  86  oil  workers 
from  an  off-shore  rig  near  one 
of  two  test  “boxes”  which 
Beijing  bas  told  ships  and  air- 


craft to  avoid.  Commercial 
aircraft  from  Hong  HoDg  and 
Japan  will  loop  around  the 
two  danger  zones  in  which 
China  will  fire  the  missiles. 


probably  M-9  rockets,  a Chi- 
nese version  of  the  Soviet-de- 
signed and  notoriously  inac- 
curate Scuds  used  by  Iraq 
during  the  Gulf  war. 


Paramilitary  ‘cleaners’  call  the  shots 


War  is  being  fought  between  guerrillas 
and  self-defence  groups  for  control 
of  the  ‘banana  belt’  of  northern  Colombia. 
Phil  Cunson  reports  from  Acandi  ■ 


Ramon  correa  was 

walking,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Capt 
tan., to  .buy  cheese,  when  the 
paramilitaries  stopped  him. 
There  were  about  70  of  them, 
witnesses  said  later,  in  army 
uniforms  and  accompanied 
by  two  deserters  from  the 
Revolutionary  Armed. Forces 

of  Colombia  (Fare) 

The  group  had  already 
killed  one  alleged  guerrilla 
collaborator.  Ramdn’s  name 
was  on  their  list  His  partially 
buried  body  was  found  nearly 
a week  later,  stabbed  to  deaths 
His  hands  were  tied  behind 
his  back. 

In  all  five  people  died  that 
day  near  Acandi,  where  the 
jungles  of  Panama  meet  those 
of  Colombia.  By  Colombian 
standards  it  scarcely,  ranked 
as  a massacre.  The  Colom- 
bian press,  paid  little  atten- 
tion and*.'  four  months  later, 
has  almost  forgotten,  the, 
events  of  November  3-. 

But  what  happened  here 
marked  a new  phase  in  a war 
for  control  of  one  of  the  coun- 


try's most  strategic  — and  po- 
tentially richest  — regions, 
around  the  Gulf  of  Uraba-  , 

, Previously  the  area  west  of 
the  .Gulf  bad  been  barely 
feefeth  living  in  relative  peace 
under  the  de  facto  rule  of  the 
57th  Front  of  the  Fare.  . . . 

'There  was  a tolerable  nor- 
mality here,”  said  one, inhab- 
itant "The  guerrillas  sorted 
everything  out  right  down  to 
marital  problems.  If  they 
found  ytfix  guilty  you  had  two’ 
choices:  change  your  ways  or 
get  out  If  not,  they  shot  you 
in  the  head.”  - • 

This  modus  vivendi  was  not 
tolerable,  however,  to  the 
army,  cattle  ranchers,  drug 
traffickers  and  the  so-called 
“self-defence  groups"  led  by 
the  brothers  Fidel  and  Carles. 
Castano. 

Armed.,  trained,  financed 
and  protected  by  the  military, 
the  defence  groups  — known 
to  their  opponents  as  parrocos 
[paramilitaries]  — have'  al- 
ready “cleansed”  an  area  east 
of  the  Gulf  and  are  fighting 
the  guerrillas  for  the  "banana 


belt”  centred  on  Apartado. 

The  battleground  is  the  ci- 
vilian population,  a fact 
reflected  In  the  words  of  a 
sign  outside  Apartado’s  hos- 
pital; “Please  give  blood  — if 
not,  don’t  help  to  spill  it" 

The  annual  murder  rate  in 
the  banana  belt  is  more  than 
eight  times  that  of  Bogota.  In 
Turbo  alone  there  were  403 
homicides  last  year. 

Around  20.000  people  have 
fled,  some  leaving  the  region 
altogether.  This  does  not 
worry  the  police  chief,  Cap- 
tain Li  van  do  Fonseca,  even 
though  around  600  desplaza- 
dos , including  more  than  200 
children  under  12,  are  suffer- 
ing hardship  and  hunger  here 
in  Acandi. 

“If  they’re  here  It’s  because 
they  want  to  be.”  he  says. 
"There  are  a lot  of  opportun- 
ists among  them.” 

On  November  3,  residents 
say,  Capt  Fonseca  ordered 
them  indoors  for  fear  of  a 
“guerrilla  attack".  The  police 
then  escorted  the  para- 
militaries to  their  barracks. 

They  were  soon  back,  and 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  on 
the  town's  streets,  often 
heavily  armed  and  accompa- 
nied by  regular  troops. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  the 
parrocos  attacked  the  hamlet 
of  Peiialosa.  Most  of  the  men 
managed  to  escape,  but  they 


caught  Ahlbal  Guerra, 
marched  him  around  the  vil- 
lage, then  killed  him 

“My  information  is  it  was 
the  guerrillas.  ” Capt  Fonseca 
says.  ' ” \ 

Local  people  know  differ- 
ently. Guerra’s  head  was  cut 
off  with  a ; knife,  they  say.  The 
Fare  always-  shoots  its  vic- 
tims. Besides  Guerra  had 
guerrilla  connections. 

On  November  3 the  para- 
militaries boasted:  "This  is 
just  the  beginning."  Hours 
later,  the  army  was  bombing 
and  machine-gunning  the 
area. 

Now  land  is  cheap  and 
“everyone  wants  to  sell  up 

and  leave”.  Before  long  this 
area  wilt  be  “cleansed”  like 
the  land!  east  of  the  Gulf. 
Those  willing  to  stay  on  as 
cheap  labour  for  the  ranchers 
will,  of  course,  be  welcome. 

Some  believe  a conspiracy 
is  at  work.  They  point  to  evi- 
dence of  mineral  wealth,  even 
large  oil  deposits,  and  to  half- 
formed  plans  for  a canal  to 
rival  the  Panama. 

“The  CIA  is  behind  all 
this.”  they  claim:  an  assertion 
as  confidently  held  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  verify. 

What  is  beyond  doubt  how- 
ever, is  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernments inability,  or  un- 
willingness. to  end  the 
slaughter. 


Taiwan's  United  Daily 
News  quoted  Chinese  sources 
as  saying  Beijing  would  con- 
sider any  attempt  to  intercept 
them  as  an  act  erf  war. 

It  is  the  most  volatile  crisis 
between  the  two  civil-war 
enemies  since  Mao  Zedong 
shelled  outlying  Taiwanese 
islands  in  1958.  He  backed 
down  after  US  warships  went 
in. 

But  it  is  feared  that  China’s 
leaders,  gripped  by  increas- 
ingly bellicose  nationalism  as 
they  await  the  death  of  Deng 
Xiaoping,  may  not  be  able 
this  time  to  halt  the  logic  of 
steady  escalation. 

China  yesterday  made  its 
clearest  admission  of  the  po- 
litical motives  for  the  "ordi- 
nary exercises".  Shen  Guo- 
flang,  the  foreign  ministry 
spokesman,  said:  “The  exer- 
cises will  be  useful  not  only  to 
safeguard  China’s  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integ- 
rity'. but  also  to  stamp  out 
efforts  to  create  two  Chinas  or 
one  China,  one  Taiwan." 

The  aim  is  to  weaken  sup- 
port for  President  Lee  and 
what  Beijing  reviles  as  his 


News  in  brief 


camouflaged  campaign  for 
independence. 

"Everything  is  going  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Nothing  bas 
happened  yet  to  let  this  run 
away  from  them,"  said  Robert 
Broadfoot,  bead  of  the  Politi- 
cal and  Economic  Risk  Con- 
sultancy in  Hong  Kong. 
“They  can  still  pull  back." 

The  stance  of  the  United 
States,  which  moved  its  em- 
bassy from  Taipei  to  Beijing 
in  1979  but  still  helps  arm  Tai- 
wan. is  again  central,  as  dur- 
ing the  1958  confrontation. 
President  Clinton's  national 
security  adviser  Anthony 
Lake  described  China's  latest 
missile-rattling  as  a “poten- 
tially reckless  act”  and  called 
on  it  to  desist 

But  China  has  shown  itself 
unperturbed  by  foreign  cen- 
sure. “China  will  never  ac- 
cept the  representations  and 
protests  from  the  US  side  on 
this  issue,"  said  Mr  Shen. 

• The  United  States  is  con- 
sidering sanctions  against 
China  for  the  transfer  of  a 
new  cruise  missile  to  Iran,  a 
senior  US  official  said 
yesterday. 


Two  killed  in 
Algeria  blast 

A bomb  ripped  through  Ber- 
rouaghia.  a bastion  of  Alge- 
rian Muslim  rebels,  yester- 
day, killing  two  people  and 
wounding  10. 

The  blast  appeared  to  be  a 
rapid  response  by  Muslim 
guerrillas  to  a statement  by 
President  Lamine  Zerona 1 
saying  that  this  year  would  be 
a year  of  political  efforts  with 
the  opposition  to  end  civil 
strife.  — Reuter. 

New  Scorsese  film 

The  US  film  director  Martin 
Scorsese  and  the  leading  Ital- 
ian fashion  designer  Giorgio 
Armani  announced  a new 
film  yesterday  to  document 
the  history  of  Italian  cin- 
ema. — Reuter. 

Bombay  collapse 

At  least  30  people  were  feared 
killed  when  a five-storey 
building  collapsed  in  north- 
east Bombay  yesterday,  police 
and  fire  brigade  sources 
said.  — Reuter. 

Rescue  mission 

South  African  newspaper  edi- 
tors are  mounting  a mission 
to  rescue  two  of  their  counter- 
parts from  prison  in  Zambia, 
writes  David  Beresford  in  Jo- 
hannesburg. The  Freedom  of 
Expresston  Institute  Is 


requesting  a meeting  with 
President  Frederick  Chiluba 
of  Zambia  to  ask  for  the 
release  of  Fred  M'membe.  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  The  Post  and  its 
manages  editor.  Bright 
Mwape. 

Deaths  in  custody 

Sixteen  people  have  died 
while  In  police  custody  In  the 
Malawi  capital.  Lilongwe, 
apparently  because  of  over- 
crowding. — Reuter. 

Cemetery  vandals 

Vandals  broke  into  a Jewish 
cemetery  in  Lubeck,  Ger- 
many. knocking  over  grave- 
stones and  painting  swastikas 
on  a wall.  — Reuter. 

Jet  spares  seized 

Jordan  said  yesterday  that  it 
had  seized  fighter  jet  spare 
parts  bound  for  Iraq  from 
Poland  in  violation  of  UN 
sanctions.  — Reuter. 
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Workers  have  rights  too 

One  company’s  red  tape  is  another  person’s  job 


WHO  doesn't  want  to  cut  red  tape?  But 
beware:  some  regulations  are  much 
more  than  red  tape.  Some  have  been  put 
in  place  to  safeguard  fundamental 
rights,  like  the  right  to  be  treated  fairly 
by  employers.  Not  content  with  the 
drastic  reduction  that  ministers  have 
already  made  to  workers'  rights  over 
the  last  17  years  — a reduction  which 
has  left  British  workers  among  the  least 
protected  within  the  European  Union  — 
Michael  Heseltine  clearly  wanted  to  go 
further.  The  letter  leaked  yesterday 
suggests  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
was  intent  on  removing  from  millions 
of  workers  .the  right  to  seek  damages 
for  unfair  dismissal.  The  leaked  letter 
— from  Trade  Secretary  Ian  Lang  — 
clearly  warns  Mr  Heseltine  of  the  con- 
troversy he  is  courting:  “Any  sugges- 
tion that  employees  in  small  firms  were 
to  be  denied  employment  rights  would, 
of  course,  be  immensely  controversial 
and  it  might  be  imprudent  to  attract 
such  criticism  only  to  have  to  retract 
the  proposals  at  a later  date."  True  on 
both  counts:  controversy  and  on  the 
dubious  legality  of  the  proposals. 

The  Prime  Minister  appeared  to 
squash  the  proposals  at  question  time. 
If  words  me  anything,  the  Heseltine 
plan  looked  “gone,  dead,  buried".  Chal- 
lenged by  the  Labour  leader.  Mr  Major 
said  the  Government’s  proposals  for 
small  businesses  due  on  Monday  would 
not  include  the  reported  proposals.  But 
even  to  propose  them  was  politically 
clumsy  — and  underlines  Heseltine's 
loss  of  ministerial  touch.  No  one  has 
spoken  more  forcefully  about  the  need 
for  trade  unions  to  be  made  subject  to 
the  law;  but  this  same  principle  should 
apply  with  equal  force  to  employers.  It 
will  do  ministers  no  good  — as  some 
later  briefings  yesterday  suggested  — to 
resurrect  it.  The  public  repudiation  of 
the  Heseltine  plan  was  a well-deserved 
humiliation.  What  was  just  as  bad  was 
the  glee  with  which  the  federation  of 


small  businesses  greeted  the  Heseltine 
proposals.  As  they  were  reminded  by 
the  Liberal  Democrat  leader,  a secure 
small  business  sector  is  not  achieved  by 
encouraging  employers  to  adopt  a crude 
Ore-and-hire  mentality. 

More  constructive  proposals  emerged 
yesterday  from  the  all  party  Commons 
select  committee  on  employment.  The 
MPs  called  for  more  experimental  pro- 
grammes for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed: ranging  from  an  urgent  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  small-scale 
“workstart”  schemes  under  which  em- 
ployers receive  subsidies  for  taking  on 
long-term  unemployed  (which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  them  work  but  been 
| less  successful  in  generating  new  jobs) 

I to  new  pilot  “workfare"  programmes 
set  out  in  Sir  Ralph  Howell’s  Right  to 
Work  Bill,  under  which,  instead  of 
receiving  benefits,  the  unemployed 
would  be  paid  for  taking  part  in  socially 
useful  community  projects. 

The  one  million  long-term  unem- 
ployed remain  the  biggest  social  chal- 
lenge facing  the  country.  Once  out  of 
work  for  more  than  a year,  individuals 
are  four  times  less  likely  to  find  a job. 
Worse  still  is  the  psychological  and 
physical  deterioration  that  sets  in.  As 
medical  journals  have  documented, 
long-term  unemployment  causes  anxi- 
ety. depression,  neurotic  disorders  and 
premature  death.  There  is  no  single 
solution.  We  need  a bundle  of  pro- 
grammes: wider  training  opportunities, 
better  benefit-to-work  schemes,  more 
in-work  income  support  schemes  and 
well-structured  socially  rewarding  com- 
munity schemes.  A promising  political 
consensus  is  emerging.  There  were 
echoes  in  yesterday’s  report  of  Gordon 
Brown’s  plan  for  the  under -25s.  Frank 
Field,  the  Labour  MP,  is  supporting  Sir 
Ralph’s  B11L  Both  major  parties  need  to 
commit  heresy:  Labour  on  the  notion  of 
an  obligation  to  work;  Conservatives  on 
the  principle  of  a right  to  work. 


The  folly  of  Clinton’s  Cuban  heel 

US  hysteria  shouldn’t  interfere  with  international  trade 


THE  US  CUBAN  embargo  has  now  been 
ratcheted  up  to  a new  punitive  level 
which,  whether  or  not  it  shakes  Con- 
gress's foe  in  Havana,  Is  certainly 
alarming  Washington’s  European 
friends.  Bill  Clinton's  decision  to  drop 
his  previous  resistance  to  parts  of  the 
Helms-Burton  Bill  was  precipitated  by 
the  Cuban  airforce’s  shooting  down  last 
month  of  two  civilian  planes  flown  by 
hostile  exile  pilots.  But  the  speech  yes- 
terday in  Miami  by  Republican  candi- 
date Bob  Dole,  at  a Cuban-American 
rally,  reminds  us  of  a weighty  political 
factor  too.  Mr  Dole  did  his  best  to 
outbid  Mr  Clinton  by  calling  for  the 
indictment  and  conviction  on  murder 
charges  of  the  Cuban  airforce  pilots  — 
pure  theatre  since  the  federal  writ 
hardly  runs  in  Havana.  But  there  are 
votes  to  be  won  — or  lost  — among  the 
exiles,  and  the  President  knows  it  too. 

The  Cuban  action  was  certainly  a 
harsh  and  foolish  act  at  a time  when  the 
administration  had  begun  a mild  relax- 
ation of  restrictions.  Wednesday’s 
speech  by  the  Cuban  Foreign  Minister 
Roberto  Robaina  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil implied  that  the  decision  to  fire  on 
the  planes  was  taken  by  the  airforce 
command  without  direct  authorisation 
from  his  government  That  makes  the 
action  easier  to  understand  and  the 
dossier  of  provocative  flights  under- 
taken previously  by  the  “Brothers  to 
the  Rescue”  is  also  part  of  the  context 
But  Cuba  was  still  wrong  to  be  goaded 
by  these  gadfly  assaults.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  embattled  state  of  relations  with  the 


US  did  not  permit  Mr  Robaina  to  say 
that  this  was  a bad  mistake. 

Yet  Havana’s  over-reaction  one  after- 
noon three  weeks  ago  has  to  be  set 
against  the  persistent  over-reaction  of 
the  US  for  decades  to  the  very  existence 
of  Castro’s  Cuba.  Years  ago  Britain 
braved  Washington's  wrath  by  allowing 
Leyland  buses  to  be  exported  to  Cuba: 
members  of  Congress  regarded  the 
sight  of  double-deckers  in  the  streets  of 
Havana  as  outright  betrayal  of  the  free 
world.  US  anti-Castro  hysteria  has 
remained  at  a consistently  high  level: 
only  Vietnam  has  (until  recently)  been 
more  persistently  victimised. 

The  new  bill  would  legalise  various 
forms  of  action  against  foreign  compa- 
nies or  individuals  with  interests  in 
Cuba  who  are  deemed  to  have  “traf- 
ficked” in  property  nationalised  by  the 
Castro  government  at  any  time  since 
the  1969  revolution.  The  US  government 
could  impose  trade  restrictions  and  ban 
visas:  US  citizens  and  Cuban-Ameri- 
cans  could  sue  the  “traffickers”  in  US 
courts.  There  is  a strong  case,  to  be 
considered  today  by  the  Ell.  for  regard- 
ing this  aspect  of  the  legislation  as  a 
violation  of  world  trade  rules  under  the 
World  Trade  Organisation.  In  addition, 
the  bill  seeks  to  dissuade  the  World 
Bank  or  other  institutions  from  provid- 
ing loans  or  finance  to  Cuba  “until  a 
democratically  elected  government  is 
in  power”.  This  is  a remarkable  de- 
mand indeed  from  a country  which  has 
handed  out  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  to 
an  array  of  undemocratic  regimes. 


Counting  sheep  the  hard  way 

Genetic  engineering  is  a potential  threat  to  human  diversity 


THE  CLONING  of  sheep  — which  most 
of  us  can't  tell  apart  anyway  — may 
seem  an  inauspicious  place  for  a great 
breakthrough  in  genetic  engineering 
but  the  implications  are  awesome.  It  is 
now  theoretically  possible  to  clone  a 
human  being:  all  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  eminent  scientists  yesterday 
won’t  prevent  someone  doing  it  some- 
where, sometime.  Even  if  done  honour- 
ably it  is  not  of  obvious  advantage  to 
humanity.  What's  the  point  of  a football 
team  consting  of  11  George  Best  clones 
playing  another  team  of  clones.  It 
would,  arguably,  be  the  Best  team  in 
the  world  but  also  the  most  boring 
because  there  wouldn’t  be  bad  players 
against  whom  to  measure  the  good 
ones.  (Drinking  in  the  bar  afterwards 
wouldn't  be  much  fun  either). 

Futurists  talk  of  producing  a genera- 
tion of  Einsteins,  but  who  can  recognise 
genius  in  embryonic  cells?  Einstein 
didn’t  come  from  particularly  clever 


parents  and  was  told  by  his  teacher  that 
he  would  never  amount  to  anything 
More  likely,  as  geneticist  Dr  Patrick 
Dixon  said  yesterday,  that  someone  like 
Saddam  Hussein  would  be  fascinated  by 
watching  himself  grow  up.  Cloning  may 
have  gone  further  than  we  realise  if 
yesterday’s  news  is  true  that  someone 
called  Saddam  Hussein  will  preside 
over  the  June  world  chess  champion- 
ship in  Baghdad.  The  real  Saddam 
would  hardly  dare  appear  in  public. 

The  cloning  of  animals  and  plant  life 
carries  dangers  because  genetically 
identical  sheep  or  tomatoes  could  be 
wiped  out  by  a sudden  disease.  Humans 
may  see  genetic  engineering  as  an  in- 
surance against  vanishing  fertility  or 
computers  getting  too  smart,  but  we 
should  pride  diversity  above  al]  else.  In 
this  sense  nature  really  does  know  best 
Apart  from  the  pleasure  involved,  mat- 
ing spreads  destiny’s  risks.  Thank 
goodness  for  sex. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Purpose  of  the  prince 


Old  soldiers,  black  and  white 
and  red  with  indignation 


YOUR  article  and  edito- 
rial on  the  future  of  the 
monarchy  (March  5)  is 
long  overdue  and  most  wel- 
come. We.  on  this  side  off  the 
water,  have  had  many  debates 
on  the  subject,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered by  many  people  here  to 
be  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  sec- 
tarian scourge  that  divides  us. 

Why  must  Britain  be  the 
only  country  in  Europe  that 
decrees  its  head  of  state  be- 
longs to  a particular  religion 
tie  C of  E Protestant)?  This 
concept  alone  is  the  reason 
d’etre  of  such  arcaic  organisa- 
tions as  the  Orange  Order  and 
all  toe  mayhem  that  divides 
us.  It  gives  resonance  to  the 
view  that  to  be  a real  British 
citizen,  one  must  be  a 
Protestant 

We.  the  Queen’s  Catholic 
citizens  in  Ulster,  may  also 
wonder  at  the  absence  of 
word,  deed  or  personage  of  the 
monarch  at  the  fiznerals  of  the 
hundreds  of  innocent  Catho- 
lics murdered  by  loyalist 
organisations  who  swear  alle- 
giance to  her  — in  contrast  to 
the  high-profile  condemna- 
tions of  Warrington  and  Ca- 
nary Wharf. 

Is  it  not  time  we  had  a head 
of  state  who  was  perceived  by 
all  the  nation  as  less  political 
and  sectarian  and  was  a re- 
specter of  all  creeds  and  be- 
liefs including  anti- 
monarchists. • 

Joe  Phelan. 

Ballynahinch, 

Co  Down.  Northern  Ireland. 

YOUR  poll  asks  who  was 
responsible  for  Prince 
Charles's  broken  marriage. 
How  should  I know?  I would 
not  presume  to  apportion 
blame  between  two  of  my 
most  intimate  friends,  so  how 
much  less  between  two  people 
whose  lives  I only  know  from 
the  pages  of  newspapers  and 
their  own  prejudiced  utter- 
ances. My  grandmother  once 
told  me  never  to  interfere  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  be- 
cause “nobody  knows  what 
happens  when  the  bedroom 
door  closes”. 

Andrea  Marks. 

146  Edgwarebury  Lane. 
Edgware.  Middx  HA8  8NE. 


THE  noteworthy  finding  of 
your  ICM  poll  is  that  a 
substantial  minority  does  not 
blame  Prince  Charles  for  the 
break-up  of  his  marriage. 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  broadsheets.  Prin- 
cess Diana's  appearances  and 
interviews  to  the  media,  the 
statements  of  one  of  two  bish- 
ops and  the  occasional  flirting 
of  a leader-writer  of  the 
Guardian  with  the  Murdoch’s 
stable,  is  remarkable. 

An  individual  like  myself, 
who  values  Prince  Charles  for 
his  intellectual  and  caring 
qualities,  would  not  comment 
on  the  break-up  of  his  mar- 
riage. So.  in  the  tabloid  war 
for  circulation  he  is  bound  to 
suffer.  The  ICM  polL  in  spite 
of  its  deficiencies,  shows  that 
many  people  are  capable  of 
seeing  beyond  the  smoke 
screen. 

AVetta. 

220  The  Broadway, 

Didcot,  0X11 8RS. 

SURELY  there  has  been 
enough  denigration  and 
slur  upon  the  character  of  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Instead  cf  defamatory 
accusations,  what  about  some 
positive  action? 

For  instance,  is  anything 
being  done  to  follow-up  his 
perceptive  article  on  January 
25  on  the  Millennium  and  the 
desirability  of  a return  to  our 
spiritual  heritage?  His  Royal 
Highness  has  extraordinary 
spiritual  insight  and  high 
ideals,  from  which  we  can  all 
learn.  __ 

Dorothy  Kemp. 

Robin's  Oak, 

17  Pound  Close,  Headley, 
Hampshire  GU35  8LU. 


SO,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  backbenchers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  like 
a debate  on  the  monarchy. 
Fine,  let's  open  the  debate 
with  those  MPs  who  privately 
advocate  a republic  coming 
out  of  the  closet  and  publicly 
dedaring  their  views. 

Should  they  decline  to  do  so 
it  would  confirm  my  view 
that  despite  the  marital  prob- 
lems of  certain  members  of 
file  royal  family.  MPs  recog- 
nise that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  British  public  support  the 
institution  of  monarchy  and 
would  not  support  any  party 
whose  MPs  openly  called  for 
its  abolition. 

SABlyth. 

44  Wales  Street 
Winchester. 

Hampshire  S023  OET. 

IT  IS  alarming  to  note  the 
media  attention  being 
given  to  the  monarchy. 

As  a pensioner,  and  with  a 
general  election  approach- 
ing. I do  not  want  to  see  polit- 
ical leaders  let  off  the  hook  of 
addressing  the  urgent  ques- 
tions of  the  economy,  unem- 
ployment the  disappearing  I 
health  and  social  services,  ! 
ever-diminishing  retirement  I 
pensions  in  relation  to  aver-  | 
age  earnings,  education  et  aL  i 
This  irrelevant  diversion, 
if  pursued  further,  will  lead 
to  an  even  more  divided 
nation,  when  working 
together  as  one  people  and  as 
members  of  one  society  is  the 
crying  need. 

Beryl  Urquhart. 

28  Estuary  Park, 

Combwich. 

Bridgwater. 

Somerset  TA5  2QP. 


Labour  in  a class  of  its  own 


Pan  people 

ESEHEN  Morris  Mitchener 
1*  was  apparently  trauma- 
tised and  exhibited  signs  of 
fear  at  the  West  Yorkshire 
Playhouse  (Peter  Pan  pro- 
ducers sued  over  the  boy 
who  wouldn't  look  up,  March 
4)  wouldn’t  it  have  been  a 
good  idea  to  take  the  child 
out  of  the  production? 

Maybe  his  parents  could 
have  attempted  to  return 
after  a break,  but  if  as  they 
say,  the  theatre  was  negli- 
gent and  hadn’t  warned 
them  that  small  children 
may  find  the  production 
frightening,  they  could  have 
demanded  their  money  back. 
Susan  Paylor. 

14  Ambleside  Road. 

Lancaster  LAI  3HY. 

WE  have  read  in  the 
Guardian  about  Peter 
Pan  and  the  people  who  want 
to  sue  the  West  Yorkshire 
Playhouse  and  we  think  it  is 
ridiculous.  We  thought  it 
was  excellent.  We  think  it 
was  not  very  scary  but  it  had 
good  effects. 

Peter  Sims,  9. 

Ruth  Sims.  3. 

Naples  Street, 

Bradford. 

West  Yorkshire  BD8  9DX. 

IN  Gerald,  page  100.  Daphne 
Du  Maurier  writes  of  her 
father’s  performance:  “When 
Hook  first  paced  the  quarter- 
deck in  the  year  of  1904,  chil- 
dren were  carried  screaming 
from  the  stalls."  Some  things 
never  change. 

Peter  Roberts. 

Rosemary  Norton. 

Norton  & Roberts 
Booksearch. 

18  MUdmay  Grove. 

London  N1  4RL. 


PROFESSOR  Bob  Moon 
(Education.  March  5)  is 
right  about  New  Labour  and 
education,  but  it’s  worse, 
much  worse,  than  that 
The  sociologists  of  educa- 
tion in  America  and  Britain 
laboured  mightily  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  to  prove,  over  and 
over  again,  that  little  Johnny 
in  the  council  house  with  no 
books  does  not  do  as  well  at 
school  as  little  Johnny  whose 
father  and  mother  have  sev- 
eral degrees  between  them,  a 
house  frill  of  books,  and  the 
salaries  to  pay  for  nursery 
school,  musical  tuition,  for- 
eign holidays  etc,  etc. 

Yes,  the  Headstart  teams 
and  Midwinter  and  Bernstein 
et  al  did  what  sociologists  are 
supposed  to  do:  they  proved 
the  obvious.  The  chief  deter- 
minant of  educational  perfor- 
mance is  parental  back- 
ground and  income  — class, 
tn  the  more  robust  discourse 
of  a bygone  era. 

But  there  is  the  problem: 
the  C word.  New  Labour 
doesn't  like  the  C word;  ab- 
hors it  The  C word  reeks  of 
the  poor,  the  losers,  with 
whom  New  Labour  does  not 
want  to  be  associated.  New 
Labour  wants  euphemisms  — 
inner  city;  deprivation.  New 
Labour  can’t  accept  the  view 
that  being  poor  is  the  problem 
because  New  Labour  has  be- 
come “sensible”  about  eco- 
nomics; about  poverty  and  in- 
equality it  can  thus  do 
nothing. 

So  it  has  to  find  something 
else;  and  there’s  not  a lot  of 
choice,  really,  is  there?  If  not 
the  home,  then  it’s  the  school. 
Which  means  the  teachers,  or 
trendy  teaching  methods,  or 
comprehensives.  New  Labour 


needs  excuses  and  excuses 
need  scapegoats. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it  You 
can  hear  it  from  David  Blun- 
kett  and  Stephen  Pollard, 
research  director  of  the  Fa- 
bian Society,  and  from  Geoff 
Mulgan  of  Demos.  It’s  pa- 
thetic and  it's  shameful. 
Robin  Ramsay. 

214  Westbourne  Avenue, 

Hull  HU5  3JB. 

IF  Chris  Woodbead  needs  ex- 
planations of  male  working 
class  failure  in  school  he  can 
look  in  an  A-level  sociology 
textbook  where  studies  on  the 
subject  are  standard  fare, 
along  with  the  story  of  how 
all  ensuing  initiatives  disap- 
peared soon  after  1979. 

His  claims  that  single  moth- 
ers and  bad  attitudes  are 
causes  of  failure  are  un- 
proven; theories  of  cultural 
and  material  deprivation,  lan- 
guage systems,  the  culture  of 
poverty  and  fatalism  have 
more  empirical  weight 
If  he  manages  to  surpass 
100  years  of  scientific  study 
and  comes  up  with  a working 
solution  based  on  non-factual 
data,  would  he  please  take 
social  science  off  the  curricu- 
lum to  discourage  myself  and 
others  from  wasting  our  time. 
Jon  Meldrmn. 

15  Woodforde  Close, 

Ashweli  SG75QE. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  63?  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farrlngdon  Road. 
London  ECiR  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mait  to  letter  sti  guardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a full  address 
and  daytime  telephone  number, 
even  in  e-mailed  letters.  We 
may  edit  them:  shorter  ones  are 
more  likely  to  appear. 


I AM  sure  that  the  report  by 
the  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  on  racial  abuse  and 
discrimination  in  the  British 
Army  (G2.  March  5)  has  not 
come  too  soon  for  black  sol- 
diers and  white  soldiers  mar- 
ried to  black  women. 

When  I enlisted  as  an  army 
apprentice  in  1955  there  were 
Burmese  and  West  African 
young  soldiers  at  the  Army 
Apprentice  School  Chepstow, 
who  for  three  years  put  up 
with  daily  racial  abuse.  In 
spite  of  the  racist  ethos  that 
prevailed  there  were,  how- 
ever. a few  white  soldiers  who 
would  give  support  to  their 
black  comrades. 

In  1962  I married  a Jamai- 
can and  served  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  until  1967.  Quite 
frequently  I experienced  rac- 
ist comments  about  my  mar- 
riage. Albeit  that  these 
remarks  were  made  light 
heartedly  in  many  instances, 
they  demonstrated  file  racism 
that  was,  and  no  doubt  still  is. 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  some,  if 
not  many,  soldiers. 

If  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is 
to  make  any  impact  upon  rac- 
ism in  the  Army,  apart  from 
such  measures  as  changes  to 
the  disciplinary  code,  it  will 
need  to  undertake  a massive 
re-education  programme  to 
change  the  perception  that 
white  soldiers  hare  towards 
their  black  comrades- in-arms. 
David  F Sparks. 

London  E6  3EZ. 


IT  isn't  necessary  to  have 
been  in  the  Army  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  bad  troops  — 
only  bad  officers.  Where  were 
file  officers  in  the  cases  which 
you  have  rightly  described  as 
the  “Army  roll-call  of  shame?” 
Either  they  knew  what  was 
going  on.  and  did  nothing,  or 
they  didn’t  know.  What  level 
of  professionalism  was  that? 

Nor  does  one  have  to  be  an 
imperial  historian  to  appreci- 
ate the  frequently  decisive 
contribution  of  troops  from 
ethnic  minorities  to  the  many 
past  successes  of  British  arms 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  situation  you  hare  de- 
scribed is  a national  outrage 
— all  the  more  so  now  that  the 
technical  professionalism  of 
the  British  Army  is  widely  ap- 
preciated in  Europe. 

Bill  Clarance. 

Route  d’Avouzon. 

01170  Crozel  France. 

A S a white  British  soldier  I 
/Aserved  as  a non-commis- 
sioned officer  with  the  West 
African  Forces  in  the  Far  East 
during  the  second  world  war. 
It  was  a punishable  offence 
then  to  use  any  form  of  deroga- 
tory name  for  the  soldiers  who 
were  always  referred  to  as 
West  African  troops.  What  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  British 
Army  of  today? 

AH  Moore. 

83  Tile  Kiln  Lane, 

Bexley, 

Kent  DA5  2BD. 


The  future  is  not  all  grey 


CONGRATULATIONS  on 
having  the  courage  to 
suggest  the  unthinkable  — 
that  the  UK  may  actually 
need  immigrants  in  future  de- 
cades because  of  the  ageing  of 
the  existing  population  (The 
greying  of  Europe.  Leader. 
March  6).  Recognition  of  this 
possibility  is  by  no  means  un- 
familiar elsewhere  in  Europe. 

There  are.  In  fact,  some 
good  reasons  why  we  should 
not  rely  on  immigration  to 
redress  the  age  imbalance  in 
the  population,  not  least  that 
immigrants  also  get  older  and 
need  pensions  and  health 
care.  However,  there  are 
other,  strong  arguments  for 
reconsidering  our  hostility  to 
overseas  labour  their  entre- 
preneurial skills  (largely  de- 
nied to  the  UK  by  immigra- 
tion rules  which  exclude  all 
but  the  most  wealthy)  and 
continuing  skill  shortages  in 
the  public  and  private  sector, 
which  have  ensured  that  the 
number  of  work  permits 
issued  for  overseas  employees 
has  risen  over  the  last  decade 
despite  the  level  of  unemploy- 


ment. Yet  almost  20  per  cent 
of  applications  from  employ- 
ers are  turned  down,  denying 
them  access  to  the  overseas 
workers  they  want 

In  the  course  of  our 
research,  employers’  repre- 
sentatives told  us  that 
“Restrictions  via  the  work 
permit  scheme  on  recruit- 
ment and  training  strategies 
may  result  in  multi-nationals 
moving  their  HQ  operations 
to  countries  where  work  per- 
mit restrictions  are  consid- 
ered less  onerous. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that 
immigrants  and  refugees  can 
bring  significant  benefits, 
economic  and  cultural.  While 
public  debate  on  this  issue  is. 
yet  again  dominated  by  pro- 
posed legislation  to  impose 
ever  tighter  restrictions,  it  is 
a lesson  that  appears  to  have 
been  lost 
Sarah  Spencer. 

Director, 

Human  Rights  Programme, 
Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research. 

30-32  Southampton  Street. 
London  WC2E  7RA. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  When 
the  local  pack  of  foxhounds 
hunt  around  Hamham.  the 
farmer  stands  on  the  medi- 
eval tower  of  his  farmstead  to 
direct  the  huntsman.  A histo- 
rian tells  me  that  he  is  simply 
doing  what  his  ancestors 
must  have  done.  She  showed 
me  photographs  and  draw- 
ings of  towers  in  France. 
“Landowners  from  these  bor- 
der counties  travelled  on  the 
continent,”  she  said.  “French 

chasseurs  in  medieval  times 
watched  hunting  from  their 
residences  and  needed  a high 
building.  The  idea  was  copied 
over  here.”  Certainly  the 
region  cf  Gascony,  in  which 
Englishmen  spent  much  time 
in  file  14th  Century,  abounds 
with  similar  thick-walled 
tower  houses  with  identical 
bartizans  to  ours.  The  histo- 
rian showed  me  how  she 
dates  the  peles;  transoms  are 
horizontal  crossbars  on  the 
windows,  the  lower  the  tran- 
soms, the  older  the  tower. 
Stone  walls,  or  dykes,  as  the 
locals  call  them  here,  stretch 
for  miles  in  this  county  of 
castles,  bastles  and  pele 
towers.  Records  at  C-apheaton 


Hall  show  the  seven-foot  high 
drystone  wall  which  stands 
on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
old  park  has  stood  for  over 
300  years.  A drystone  wall  is 
built  without  cement  but 
there  is  now  a tendency  to 
wall  with  cement  bands  like 
the  Romans  did.  The  coping 
stone  is  the  top  stone  which 
protects  the  wall.  Coping 
stones  are  laid  on  a layer  of 
turf  which  takes  root  and 
grows  and  makes  the  top  of 
the  wall  more  secure. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for 
toads  to  breed.  We  have  been 
asked  by  Northumberland 
Wildlife  Trust  to  beware  the 
toad  in  the  road  and  to  report 
sightings  of  crossing  points  so 
that  signs  can  be  erected  to 
protect  them.  A prime  toad 
breeding  area  in  a marshy 
place  near  the  golf  course  at 
Alnmouth  has  been  restored 
this  winter.  Brambles  and 
rank  undergrowth  has  been 
cleared,  new  ponds  and  clear 
wetland  constructed.  But  am- 
phibians are  in  decline.  The 
socalled  common  frog  cm  no 
longer  be  described  as  com- 
mon in  the  North-east. 

VEROMCA  HEATH 


/ 
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Matthew  Norman 


IT  is  high  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  my 
friend  Jonathan  Dlmh- 
leby  and  his  wife  Bel  Moo- 
ney . Malicious  tongues  say 
that,  since  tire  telly  show  on 
Charles,  the  two  — flattered 
by  the  whiff  of  royal  friend- 
ship — have  become  self-ap- 
pointed apologists  for  the 
Prince.  Stuff  and  nonsense. 
Take  the  case  of  Jack 
Critchlo w,  who — a few 
days  after  having  a letter 
critical  of  Charles  pub- 
lished in  the  Guardian — 
received  a reply  from  Bel  to 
what  she  termed  his  “rather 
slUy  and  pointless  little  let- 
ter*’: in  it.  she  wittily  af- 
fected to  defend  Charles’s 
position  as  heir.  Mean- 
while. only  yesterday,  Jon- 
athan had  a gloriously  iron- 
ical piece  published  in  the 
Sun.  The  headline  speaks 
for  itself:  “Charles,  too, 
comforts  the  sick  and  dying 
...  in  private  and  without 
publicity.  Of  course  he 
should  be  King.”  I rang  to 
congratulate  him,  but  was 
told  he  hasn't  been  seen 
since  it  appeared  in  print. 
Police  sources  suggest  it  is 
too  soon  to  become  con- 
cerned — but  that  if  he 
doesn’t  show  up  by  Monday, 
a search  party  will  be  sent 
to  the  Prince’s  colon. 


THE  ITV  night-time  dat- 
ing show—  next  to 
which  Blind  Date 
seems  looks  like  Strindberg 
in  the  Swedish— broke  new 
ground  this  week  by  bring- 
ing together  gay  couples. 
ITV  is  to  be  congratulated, 
then,  for  slotting  Army 
recruitment  adverts  into 
commercial  breaks  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  show. 


TODAY  is  International 
Women's  Day — and 
how  better  to  mark  it 
than  with  a pens^e  from  my 
erstwhile  colleague  Dr  Ger- 
maine Greer?  It  comes  from 
an  interview  with  Duncan 
Fallowell,  published  in  his 
book,  20th  Century  Charac- 
ters. 1 reproduce  it  without 
either  permission  from  the 
publisher  (Vintage)  or  com- 
ment. “1  have  a little 
farm  in  Tuscany — I will 
retire  there — and  my 
housekeeper  Lisa  can’t  read 
or  write,  but  she's  one  of  my 
best  friends.  She  can’t  even 
tell  the  time.  But  once, 
when  I was  cursing  a basil 
plant  which  had  died  on  me. 
she  said:  ‘ Basill co  e geloso, 
inori  subito’.  Basil  is  Jeal- 
ous. it  dies  at  once.  And  I 
thought —aw  shit.  I can't 
teach  this  woman  any- 
thing.” Magnificent. 


Litigation — possi- 
bly under  the  tort  of 
“passing  off”  —may 
soon  be  brought  by  Diary 
forecaster  Steptoe,  the  West 
Highland  terrier  regarded 
as  the  western  world’s  lead- 
ing canine  soothsayer.  (By 
the  way,  at  New  Year,  when 
they  were  no-bopers,  he 
tipped  Liverpool  for  the 
Premiership— and  look  at 
them  now).  Something  de- 
scribed as  “a  small  white 
dog”,  and  calling  itself  Mys- 
tic Mutt,  has  been  seen  pick- 
ing Lottery  numbers  on  a 
regional  news  show — some- 
thing Steptoe  pioneered  last 
summer.  Meanwhile,  Dogs 
World  magazine  employs  a 
terrier  as  its  resident  astrol- 
oger. His  name  is  Jack  Rus- 
sel Grant.  Steptoe  Is  cur- 
rently enjoying  his 
retirement  from  his  media 
career,  but  may  well  make 
another  of  his  positively 
last  appearances  shortly,  to 
choose  a replacement  for 
Gentleman  Charlie  Wilson. 


AFTER  two  weeks  of 
ceaseless  detective 
work,  we  can  today 
expose  the  m ystery  journal- 
ist denounced  by  my  friend 
Peter  Bottom! ey,  the  well 
meaning  but  oblique  MP  for 
Eltham.  Having  eliminated 
so  many  suspects  (Sir  John 
Junor  among  them),  the  ag- 
ony ends  today  for  all  but 
“the  journalist”  himself.  It 
is  . . . me.  Yon  will  appreci- 
ate that  this  has  come  as  a 
tremendous  shock,  but  be- 
fore reporting  myself  to  the 
Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion, I would  like  to  make  a 
short  statement:  I wish  to 
express  my  regret  for  any 
distress  caused.  I have  let 
my  editor  down.  I’ve  1st  my 
paper  down.  I've  let  theBol- 
mondelys  down.  And  I’ve  let 
my  loyal  army  of  readers 
down.  Most  of  aU.  however, 
roe  ltd  myself  down. 


DO  you  remember 
Peter  Hitchens?  The 
Diary  is  looking  for 
ementoes  of  his  career 
ith  the  Socialist  Worker's 
irtyinthe  1970s,  before  be 
ined  the  Daily  Express.  If 
m can  help,  please  contact 
ie  Diary,  in  confidence,  at 
ie  usual  number. 


Why  the  Vision  Thing 
is  merely  a mirage 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


WE  HUNT  the  Big 
Idea  as  we  hunt  the 
Snark.  We  quest  for 
the  Vision  Thing 
and  become  a lukewarm  pud- 
dle of  lamentation  when  there 
is  nothing  like  the  Thing  on 
offer.  Time,  for  the  moment  to 
pack  all  that  stuff  away.  It 
isn't  happening  — andL  whilst 
we  lust  after  some  roseate 
fa  tun?,  the  world  of  the  here 
and  now  just  keeps  plugging 
on  regardless. 

Take  one  text  from  the  last 
four  weeks.  Effectively,  the 
American  primary  season  was 
always  going  to  be  over  in  that 
short,  cruel  span.  You  looked 
at  a feeble  array  of  Republican 
candidates.  You  looked  at 
their  foods  and  a drastically 
changed  primary  schedule. 
You  could  predict  (In  this  slot 
four  weeks  ago)  an  inchoate, 
thrashing  series  of  contests 
from  which  someone  — proba- 
bly (rid  Bob  Dole  — would 


emerge  victorious  but  direly 
diminished.  And  so  it  camp  to 
pass.  Dole,  barring  earth- 
quake or  fever,  will  be 
anointed  the  challenger  to 
Clinton  in  San  Diego  come 
August  But  this  week  the 
polls  predict  his  defeat  in  Cali- 
fornia's Orange  County  — 
which  is  the  rough  British 
equivalent  of  New  Labour 
sweeping  Virginia  Water. 

The  legions  of  American 
pundits  are  therefore,  in  the 
memorial  way  of  punditry, 
busy  speculating  how  Dole 
can  bind  together  the  gaping 
wounds  of  the  primary  circuit, 
how  be  can  blend  a little  Oat- 
taxing  with  a little  trade  pro- 
tectionism, how  racism  and 
non-racism,  abortion  and  no 
abortion,  hate  and  love,  can  be 
tacked  into  a programme  of 
unity  which  Steve  Forbes  and 
Pat  Buchanan  can  salute.  It  is 
a doomed  enterprise.  Worse.  It 
is  a deluded  enterprise  based 
on  a lousy  hypothesis:  the  be- 
lief that  new  ideas  are  (a) 
available  and  (b)  matter. 

Since  the  year  turned,  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  great 
American  news  magazines 
have,  with  due  phasing,  run 
similarly  great  cover  stories 
on  Forbes  the  Tax-Reforming 
Phenomenon  and  Buchanan 
the  Malign  Espouser  of  Middle 
Class  Discontent  (Due  phas- 
ing means  they  hailed  Forbes 


on  one  of  his  fleeting  poll  up- 
swings and  dumped  him  a 
fortnight  later  when  Buchan- 
an’s New  Hampshire  triumph 
made  him  the  hero  of  the 
milli-second).  Reams  of  de- 
tailed analysis  and  specula- 
tion therefore  followed. 

All  of  it  assumes  that  an 
idea,  or  a series  of  ideas,  pro- 
duced an  identifiable  electoral 
result  and  must  thus  be  dis- 
sected and  embraced  with  pro- 
found reverence.  That  is 
roughly  as  sensible  as  writing 
about  the  second  year  (1999-99) 
programme  of  Chris  Patten’s 
government  because  John 
Major  said  something  on  the 
way  to  the  loo  at  Hong  Kong 
airport  In  tact,  and  leaving 
Steve  Forbes'  billionaire 
mountain  of  TV  cash  to  one 
side.  Buchanan  drew  slightly 
fewer  votes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire than  he  did  at  the  same 
1992  event.  He  won  because 
the  rest  of  the  class  of  '96  did 
even  worse  on  an  even  more 
apathetic,  even  more  discon- 
solately confused  turn-out  of 
activists.  Give  the  once  and 
continuing  Buchanan  mes- 
sage the  dignity  of  seeming 
seriousness  and  it  was  always 
going  to  shrivel  back  to  its  mi- 
nority rant  status  — In  Geor- 
gia, to  name  but  one. 

In  sum:  ideas,  big  or  small, 
may  currently  be  a necessary 
part  of  the  marketing  mes- 


sage. ntey  may  be  a help  in 
defining  images.  But  they  are 
not  anything  much  to  do  with 
what  an  aspiring  politician 
does  if  elected.  (Cali  William 
Jefferson  Clinton)-  And  they 
are  wisps  of  candy-floss  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  contests 
which  are  really  decided  by 
broader  perceptions  of  where 
candidates  are  coming  or  go- 
ing to  — the  perceptions  of  a 
voting  force  which  relent- 
lessly declines  to  be  as  cud- 
chewing  stupid  as  high-priced 
spin  consultants  would  wish. 

This  may  not  be  a conve- 
nient or  welcome  message  It 
is  not  what  we  automatically 
want  or  wish  to  contemplate. 
But  it  seems,  as  (patters  rest, 
the  only  reasonable  way  of 
reading  the  tide  of  elections 
washing  the  world.  Did  Paul 
Keating  in  Canberra  get  the 
kangaroo  push  because  of  his 


Voters  relentlessly 
decline  to  be  as 
cud-chewing  stupid 
as  high-priced 
spin  consultants 
would  wish 


outrageous  views  on  the  sanc- 
tity erf  the  monarchy  or  be- 
cause of  the  majesty  of  How- 
ard's alternative  vision? 
Neither  the  Oz  voter  was  just 
bored  and  fed  up.  In  a hot  part 
of  Europe  which  ought  to  mat- 
ter to  us  a great  deal  more, 
will  Jorge  Pujol’s  Catalan  Na- 
tionalists eventually  row  to 
the  rescue  of  Mr  Aznar’s  shak- 
ily triumphant  Spanish  con- 
servative government?  The 
ideas  and  the  rhetoric  of  the 
two  parties  says  No.  The  even- 
tual reality  is  that  Pujol's  big 


money  Catalan  industrial 
backers  will  soon  be  hanging 
at  his  door  telling  him  to 
shape  up.  because  the  peseta 
is  felling  out  of  the  sky.  Brute 
realities,  not  grandiose  ideas. 

On  the  way  home  from  Bar- 
celona to  Britain,  pause  with 
me  briefly  In  Paris  to  read  yes- 
terday afternoon’s  opinion 
polls.  We  left  Mr  Chirac  and 
Mr  Juppe  eight  weeks  ago  in 
the  alleged  throes  of  terminal 
crisis  inexorably  imposed  by 
their  attachment  to  the  idea  of 
Economic  and  Monetary 
Union.  Brothers,  they  are  still 
there.  Chirac  Isn't  wildly  pop- 
ular. but  his  "good  job"  rat- 
ings are  situated  in  Tony  Blair 
territory:  and  Juppe  is  more 
popular  than  Prince  Charles. 

Beware  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  wilder  shores  of  ideo- 
logical obsession.  Our  politi- 
cians may,  one  White  Paper 
away,  be  poised  again  for  fur- 
ther immersion  in  the  caul- 
dron marked  Maastricht  2. 
Nobody  else  need  or  will  be 
much  interested.  The  ferment 
of  Scott  comes  and  goes  — and 
Labour's  lead  shrinks  on  the 
ICM  index. 

I always  thought  that  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  Big  Idea  was  in 
truth  only  the  small  and  s titty 
eyed  notion  of  turning  as 
many  old  working  class 
(Labour)  voters  into  younger, 
sort-of-middie-cl  ass  (Conserva- 
tive) voters  as  foe  means  to 
hand  provided.  At  possibly  un- 
recognised root  Tony  Blair 
operates  to  the  same  script 
but  in  directional  reverse: 
issues  for  the  issues  classes, 
broad  postures  for  the  huge 
majority  of  the  rest 

Does  that  sound  cynical? 
Want  to  argue?  Don’t  call  me, 
call  Pat  Buchanan.  You  can 
probably  reach  him  at  some 
radio  station  in  foe  Bronx  this 
weekend.  Ring  directory  en 
quiries  and  ask  for  Yester- 
day’s Man. 


Chris  Patten’s  reign  in  Hong  Kong  is  nearing  its  end.  What  then  for  the  man 
suddenly  being  touted  as  Major’s  successor?  He  talks  to  Alex  Brummer 

Still  the  governor 


AS  foe  person  en- 
trusted with  foe 
sensitive  task 
of  steering 
Hong  Kong 
through  the  16 
months  until  the  Chinese 
takeover  of  Britain's  last 
great  colony  Chris  Patten  is 
not  suddenly  about  to  pack 
his  bags  and  parachute  back 
into  British  politics.  “1  am 
here  until  the  30th  of  June 
1997,”  he  declares  defini- 
tively, adding  “I  am  not  going 
to  fight  a seat  at  the  next 
general  election." 

Such  firmness  is  clearly 
essential  for  Britain's  last 
Governor  who  is  determined 
to  give  no  comfort  to  the  anti- 
Patten  factions  in  the  colo- 
ny’s business  community,  or 
those  who  would  kowtow  to 
foe  mainland  Chinese.  They 
would  welcome  foe  departure 
of  foe  Governor  who  is  per- 
ceived by  democrats  in  Hong 
Kong  as  having  done  more,  at 
some  personal  cost,  to  open 
up  the  political  debate  there 
than  all  of  bis  august 
predecessors. 

Nevertheless.  Patten 
plainly,  is  savouring  foe  after- 
math of  foe  prime  ministerial 
call  in  Hong  Kong  which  has 
propelled  him  back  to  the  cen- 
tre of  British  political  debate. 
John  Major,  having  been 
asked  whether  he  thought 
Patten  could  he  a potential 
successor  to  foe  Tory  leader- 
ship. gave  what  Patten  de- 
scribes as  **a  loyal  and  sym- 
pathetic answer.”  However, 
the  Governor  says  he  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
“talk  seriously  about  the  po- 
litical prospects  of  somebody 
who  is  out  of  the  British  polit- 
ical scene,  some  distance 
from  any  question  of  the  lead- 
ership of  foe  Conservative 
Party.”  Reflecting  on  the 
point,  as  he  leans  back  into 
the  armchair  in  his  light  and 
airy  study  at  Government 
House,  he  recalls  that  if  you 
look  back  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Tories  since  Eden  in 
1955  you  find  that  with  “most 
recent  changes,  foe  person 
who  became  leader  emerged 
only  at  the  last  minute." 

Having  pronounced  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  such 
a thing  Patten  cannot  but  de- 
light in  the  alarm  being  felt 
by  some  in  the  Tory  Party, 
which  the  current  newspaper 
speculation  must  be  provok- 
ing. “There  will  be  one  or  two 
people  on  the  right  of  foe 
Conservative  Party  who  will 
doubtless  be  choking  on  their 
cornflakes,”  he  wryly  notes. 
“But  I don’t  think  they  have 
need  for  immediate  apo- 
plexy.'" Although  there  is,  to 
use  Patten’s  own  words,  no 
immediate  intention  to 
return  to  the  UK  political  fray 
that  does  not  mean  that  he 
has  had  no  offers,  or  that  his 
experiences  in  managing  foe 
complex  economy  of  an  Aslan 
tiger  nation,  has  not  shifted 
and  clarified  his  political 
philosophy. 

He  dismisses  foe  widely 
floated  notion  that  there  is 
some  safe  seat  in  Kensington 
&'  Chelsea  or  elsewhere  being 
nurtured  ahead  of  his  return 
to  Britain.  But  there  have 
been  no  shortage  of  offers.  "I 
have  received  approaches 
from  Conservative  associa- 
tions," he  confirms.  But  they 
have  received  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "courteous  but 
firm  replies."  He  adds,  in  case 
there  is  any  confusion  on  the 
point.  “There  are  no 


being  kept  warm."  In  case 
that  slams  foe  door  a little  too 
firmly,  he  notes  there  is  a 
Conservative  Party  in  which 
he  remains  interested,  even 
in  his  present  apolitical  state, 
“in  an  academic  sort  of  way." 

This  requires  Patten  to 
have  a viewpoint  about  “the 
development  of  Europe;  about 
the  relationship  between  pub- 
lic spending  and  tax  and 
about  inputs  in  the  economy 


There  will  be  one  or 
two  people  on  the 
Conservative  right 
who  will  be  choking 
on  their  cornflakes1 


— research,  capital  invest- 
ment and  Infrastructure.” 
Even  though,  he  has  a clarity 
of  view  on  all  of  these  issues, 
which  clearly  has  been  bur- 
nished by  the  Asian-Pacific 
experience,  this  does  not  sig- 
nal that  he  1b  going  to  stop 
talking  about  democracy  in 
Hong  Kong  and  foe  Chinese 
disdain  for  press  freedom, 
and  start  on  what  he  calls  foe 
“chicken  and  peas”  circuit 
Indeed,  Patten  is  rather 
proud  of  foe  feet  that  It  is  his 
own  extraordinarily  close 
relationship  with  the  Prime 


Minister  (“we  enjoy  each 
other's  company,  I think  he  is 
terrific”)  which  helped  to 
move  the  UK  political  system 
on  foe  Hong  Kong  passport 
and  visa  issues,  and  took 
Major  further  than  he  has 
gone  before  in  public  defence 
of  Hong  Kong's  elected  Legis- 
lative Council.  LegCo. 

So  what  kind  of  Conserva- 
tive is  the  new  Patten?  Dur- 
ing our  talk  he  steadfastly 
resisted  the  notion  that  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  excite- 
ments of  the  Asian  growth 
model  he  had  somehow  given 
up  on  the  principles  of  Ger- 
man Christian  Democrats 
and  what  he  describes  as  a 
socially  responsible  market 
economy.  "But  I am  some- 
thing more  domesticated  than 
a German  Christian  Demo- 
crat I am  a Tory  and  not 
particularly  ideological, ’’  he 
says.  "I  have  learned,  there- 
fore. to  learn  from  life  as  I 
pass  along  this  stony  road.  It 
would  be  mind-bogglingly 
stupid  of  me  to  spend  a few 
years  of  my  life  in  the  middle 
of  Asia  and  not  actually  have 
any  mark  left  on  me." 

He  insists,  though,  that  he 
has  not  become  “starry  eyed 
about  Asia”  despite  being  en- 
thusiastic about  foe  region. 
He  believes  it  ts  not  neces- 
sary for  Europe  to  “give  up 
its  own  values”  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  Asia. 

There  is.  however,  much 


which  — in  the  Patten  view 
— Europe  should  learn  about 
Asia.  "I  think  that  what  is 
happening  in  Asia  is  spectac- 
ular and  it  Is  Incredibly  im- 
portant to  the  world  econo- 
my, that  we  should  continue 
to  see  the  opening  up  of  the 
Asian  economy.  But  I don't 
think  we  are  simply  going  to 
see  lines  lancing  up  the  graph 
paper  exponentially  until  foe 
crack  of  doom.  I don't  think 


‘1  have  received 
approaches  from 
Conservatives  but 
there  are  no  seats 
being  kept  warm’ 


that  Aslan  economies  are 
suddenly  going  to  outstrip, 
either  in  total  GDP  or  in  per 
capita,  the  already  successful 
OECD  economies.  And  I don't 
think  China  in  particular, 
whatever  the  importance  of 
its  economic  revolution,  is  go- 
ing to  metamorphose  into  a 
sort  of  mega-Singapore  over 
the  next  10  or  15  years.” 

These  propositions,  which 

populate  foe  bookstands  at 
Asian  and  North  American 
airports,  are  “for  the  birds." 

Patten  does  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Europe  can  become 


part  of  foe  action  without 
selling  out  all  it  believes  in. 
He  says  he  shares  foe  view  of 
both  Tony  Blair  and  John 
Major  that  “Britain  is  Asia’s 
way  into  Europe"  partly 
through  its  Commonwealth 
connections.  But  as  impor- 
tantly. be  thinks  that  Europe 
can  learn  from  the  Asia  mod- 
el. “Can  L an  intelligent  man, 
sit  here  and  look  at  foe  bal- 
ance between  tax  and  spend- 
ing in  Asia  and  tax  and 
spending  in  Europe  and  not 
believe  in  some  lessons  for 
Europe?  Particularly,  can  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  sluggish 
growth  in  Europe,  high  levels 
of  unemployment  in  Europe 
and  public  spending  and  tax? 
J am  not  in  favour  of  a slash 
and  burn  approach  to  public 
spending  but  I do  believe  that 
we  have  to  reduce  the  role  of 
the  state  in  the  economy  in 
the  medium-  and  long-term. 

"We  delude  ourselves 
whether  we  are  German,  Ital- 
ians, Spanish  or  French  if  we 
believe  we  can  go  on  with  a 
1940s  or  50s  attitude  to  public 
spending  without  any  conse- 
quences for  economic  growth 
in  the  next  century."  Patten 
insists,  however,  that  this 
does  not  conflict  with  the  idea 
of  one-nation  Toryism.  He 
was  attracted  to  the  Disraeli 
notion  of  Toryism  which 
slated  that  duty,  obligation 
and  social  responsibility 
were  all  important.  “But  I no 
more  believe  that  you  have  to 
demonstrate  your  Euro-en- 
thusiasm by  signing  up  to  a 
calendar  for  the  single  cur- 
rency than  I believe  that  you 
have  to  demonstrate  your 
care  and  compassion  by  foe 
proportion  of  GDP  taken  by 
foe  state." 

Here  the  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong  is  able  to  draw  upon 
local  experience.  In  its  bud- 
get, presented  to  foe  LegCo 
this  week,  he  was  able  to  offer 
its  people  compassion,  in  the 
shape  of  sharp  spending  in- 
creases on  the  elderly,  tax 
cuts  in  foe  shape  of  a 43  per 
cent  reduction  for  middle-in- 
come  families,  and  still  bring 
public  spending  in  at  18  per 
cent  of  total  wealth,  produc- 
ing a small  budget  surplus  for 
the  year  1996-97. 

This  outcome  of  low  spend- 
ing and  low  taxes  can  be  con- 
trasted with  John  Major’s 
goal  of  bringing  total  public 
spending  down  to  40  per  cent 
of  GDP,  more  than  twice  the 
figure  in  Hong  Kong  in  a bad 
year.  The  Patten  view  is  that 
it  is  not  just  spending  which 
needs  cutting  but  tax  too;  “1 
do  believe  that  levels  of  tax 
have  an  effect  on  people’s  atti- 
tudes to  wort  and  people’s 
willingness  to  take  risk;  I do 
believe  that  one  of  foe  most 
attractive  things  about  Hong 
Kong  is  the  willingness  of 
people  to  have  a crack  at 
things  themselves,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  nerve." 

Thus  what  had  begun  as  a 
talk  with  the  Governor  about 
foe  prospects  for  Hong  Kong’s 
political  and  economic  future 

— which  to  many  in  the  col- 
ony look  increasingly  bleak 
as  the  handover  approaches 

— had  effectively  become  a 
clear  statement  erf  foe  politi- 
cal creed  which  he  will  bring 
back  to  London  when  Britain 
retreats.  Chris  Patten  may 
not  have  positively  ruled  in  a 
claim  to  foe  post-Major  Tory 
leadership,  but  he  certainly 
left  foe  impression  that  he 
has  a great  deal  to  offer. 


Me,  Melvyn 

and the 
centre-left 


Bel  Littlejohn 


FAVE  radio  prog?  No 
question  about  it.  Start 
the  Week  with  Melvyn 
Bragg.  Or  Start  foe  Week  with 
Melvyn  and  Bel  as  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  known  in  media 
circles.  Or  Start  the  Week 
with  Bel  and  Melvyn  as  I’m 
told  it  is  now  officially  called 
by  my  good  friend  John  But 
I've  been  a regular  on  the 
show  for  some  years  now,  ever 
since  I was  invited  on  in  early 
1992  to  discuss  foe  publication 
oT  my  award-winning  environ- 
mental children's  classic  A 
Time  To  Dance  With  Fluffy 
The  Dolphin.  Loosely  based  on 
Melyyn’s  own  book  with  a 
similar  title,  it  movingly  de- 
scribes the  passionate  but 
doomed  relationship  between 
a middle-aged  schoolmaster  in 
foe  Lake  District  and  foe 
much  younger,  flightier  and 
damper  Fluffy  the  Dolphin. 

Me  and  Melvyn  clicked  in- 
stantly. While  debating  the 
issues  of  foe  day  with  our 
other  guests  — a leading  cen- 
tre-left theologian,  an  up-and- 
coming  centre-left  cheese- 
maker.  an  outstanding  centre- 
left  dress  designer  and  an 
outspoken  centre-left  jeweller 
— we  realised  we  shared  a 
great  many  radical  views  of 
our  society,  loosely  based 
arond  what  one  might  term 
tor  the  sake  of  convenience 
foe  centre-left 
Within  weeks,  he  had  in- 
vited me  back  on  the  prog  and 
before  long  I had  become  a 
much-loved  regular.  . . and 
we  are  also  joined  by  Bel  Litt- 
lejohn of  the  Guardian"  soon 
took  its  place  as  the  long- 
awaited  catch  phrase  Melvyn 
had  been  so  sorely  in  need  of. 

Me  and  Melvyn.  Melvyn  and 
Me  Together  — we  would  al- 
ways direct  the  round-table 
conversation  towards  either 
(a)  foe  desperate  need  for  a 
Bill  of  Rights  or  (b)  the  over- 
whelming argument  for  in- 
creased state  funding  of  foe 
Arts.  FU  never  forget  foe  day 
we  had  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu  in  foe  studio,  lovely  guy. 
“So,  as  an  Archbishop  from 
what  one  might  loosely  term 
the  centre-left.”  I began  my 
first  question,  "are  you  or  are 
you  not  in  favour  of  a new 
Opera  House  in  Cardiff?" 

Only  two  weeks  ago.  we  had 
a leading  Saudi  dissident  on. 
and  I got  the  prog  off  to  a 
flying  start  by  asking  him  if 
he  agreed  that  foe  Newbury 
bypass  protesters  had  a valid 
point  and  an  absolute  right  to 
raise  the  issues  in  a socallert 
democratic  society.  Result?  A 
cracker  of  a show,  with  a 
discussion  of  everything  from 
a Bill  of  Rights  to  state  fund- 
ing of  the  Arts. 

Great  memories,  all  of  'em. 
And  it  was  on  Start  the  Week 


only  last  Monday  that  I raised 
another  issue  of  great  ur- 
gency. Around  the  table,  we 
had  a centre-left  comedian,  a 
centre-loft  social  scientist  a 
centre-left  philatelist  and  a 
centre-left  circus  acrobat 
After  the  initial  pleasant- 
ries. the  list  of  guests'  books 
published  this  week  was  read 
out.  Then  came  the  familiar 
sound  of  that  reassuring 
catchprase  and  we  are 
also  joined  by  Bel  Littlejohn  of 
tile  Guardian  . . before  we 
got  round  to  thrashing  out 
exactly  what’s  wrong  with  our 
society  today.  Basically,  we 
were  all  agreed  that  whatever 
is  wrong  can  be  laid  firmly  at 
the  feet  of  the  Establishment 
that  small,  tightly-disciplined, 
secret  elite  of  chairmen.  Gar- 
rick members,  millionaires, 
bosses,  media  moghuls  and 
men  in  suits  who  have  been 
secretly  running  our  lives 
since  way  back  when. 

Take  it  from  me.  any  seri- 
ous debate  in  this  country’ 
today  concerning  politics,  phi- 
losophy, aesthetics,  history 
and  foe  future  role  of  Britain 
in  an  increasingly  hi-tech  in- 
ternational community  must 
eventually  come  to  rest  on  the 
split-up  between  Charles  and 
Di.  Who's  to  blame?  On  Mon- 
day's prog,  Melvyn  got  down 
to  brass  tacks.  *T  thought  Rob- 
ert Harris  wrote  a very  intelli- 
gent piece  yesterday  about  foe 
Establishment,  and  the  Large 
Bottoms  who  secretly  run  our 
society."  he  said.  “And  so  I’d 
like  to  talk,  if  1 may.  about  the 
divorce  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales". 

OUR  talk  then  turned  to 
the  whole  nature  of  foe 
Establishment  Melvyn 
confirmed  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  was  in  fact  led  by 
fat-bottomed  public-school 
aristos.  “I  hope  listeners  will 
forgive  me  tor  once  again 
agreeing  with  my  assistant"  I 
said,  “but  Melvyn ‘s  got  a 
point  Look  who  you've  got  at 
the  top  of  foe  present  discred- 
ited Tory  Cabinet  for  instance. 
Major,  Howard.  Rifkind. 
Clarke.  All  of  them  fat-bot- 
tomed public  school  aristos. 
If  s an  open-and-shut  case. 

"And"  I went  on,  "you  don't 
have  to  tell  me  they’re  proba- 
bly all  members  of  something 
stuffy  and  all-male  like  foe 
Garrick  Club,  and  of  course 
they're  millionaires  from 
cashing  in  their  Thatcherite 
share  options,  and  they’re  all 
listed  in  Who's  Who  as  chair- 
men of  this,  that  and  the  other 
and  they  control  a large  slice 
of  foe  media,  and  they’re  all 
invited  to  the  same  parties, 
where  they  mix  with  foe  rich 
and  foe  famous  and  . . 

At  this  point  Melvyn  began 
to  shift  his  bottom  in  his 
chair.  “Let’s  move  on  to  a new 
book  by  Sister  Wendy"  he 
chipped  in.  “But  Melvyn,"  I 
said,  "Sister  Wendy's  not  in 
foe  studio  this  morning,  and 
we  don’t  even  have  her  book.” 
“So  let’s  talk  about  Princess 
Diana”  said  Melvyn,  "Or  what 
about  a Bill  of  Rights?  Estab- 
lishment this.  Establishment 
that.  For  God’s  sake,  let’s 
broaden  it  out  a bit  Bel". 
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E FLECTION  on 
i the  life  and  minis- 
try c«r  Stanley 
I Booth-Clibborn. 

1 lately  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  who  has  died 
aged  71.  serves  to  underline 
the  unfairness  of  pinning 
labels  on  prominent  church 
leaders.  1 came  across  him 
many  years  ago.  at  a confer- 
ence where  my  first  reaction 
to  a typically  forceful  contri- 
bution from  him  was: 
"There's  a radical!"  It  was  a 
superficial  judgment,  which 
was  often  offered  about  him 
by  folk  of  opposing  views. 

You  could  not  properly  ap- 
preciate him  except  in  the 
context  of  his  background  — 
coming  from  the  family  that 
founded  the  Salvation  Army- 
General  William  Booth  told 
his  first  officers  going  into 
the  worst  slums  of  our  cities 
that  their  priorities  were 
soup,  soap  and  salvation,  in 
that  order.  Booth-Clibbom’s 
public  pronouncements  on 
social  issues  were  frequently- 
criticised  but  he  claimed  to 
have  been  concerned  with 
mission  priorities  rather  than 
making  party  political  points. 

His  convictions  and  assess- 
ments of  life  in  the  commu- 
nity were  based  on  what  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
proclaimed  as  God's  will,  on 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  pas- 
sionately believed  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  relates  to  the 
whole  of  life,  not  just  the 
private  practice  of  religion. 


personal  salvation  and  indi- 
vidual morality.  So  his  striv- 
ing for  justice  in  society  and 
love  in  action,  especially  for 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
outcast,  were  biblically  based 
and  comprehended  in  the 

Good  Mews  of  God  s love. 

If  his  family  background 
iiad  not  shaped  his  approach 
to  life  and  ministry  lus  career 
alone  would  have  been  a dom- 
inant influence.  Five  years  in 
the  army  included  two  in  In- 
dia. allowing  close  observa- 
tion of  appalling  poverty  .mri 
the  divisions  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem. At  Oxford.  After  the  war. 
he  was  much  involved  in  poli- 
tics hut  was  convinced  his 
vocation  was  in  the  ordained 
ministrv  of  the  Church  of 
England,  while  retaining 

warm  relationships  within 
the  older  generation  of  ib* 
Booth-Clibborn  family  in  the 
Salvation  Array  leadership. 

Kenya  involved  hint  in  ecu- 
menical responsibilities, 
which  included  editorship  of 
a church  newspaper.  It  was  a 
time  of  emerging  indepen- 
dence for  Kenya,  when  the 
Mau  Mau  rebellion  and  politi- 
cal upheaval  dominated  the 
scene.  Booth-Clibborn  was 
concerned  for  church  unity  in 
tlw  face  of  the  crisis  and  for 
the  development  of  .African 
leaders!:  ip. 

With  Ills  wife  Anne,  who 
came  from  a prominent 
Church  of  Scotland  family, 
and  his  children,  he  remnied 
to  inner-city  parishes  in  Lin- 
coln. His  ministry  was  not 
confined  to  parochial  respon- 


Christian  soldier . . . Booth-Clibborn,  a feeling  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  outcast 


sihilities.  however.  The  Brit- 
ish Council  of  Churches.  Lin- 
coln Theological  College  and 
Christian  Aid  (Anne  was  later 
to  chair  its  board)  all  made 
use  of  his  expertise.  After  Lin- 
coln came  nine  years  at  St 
Mary  the  Great,  the  Universi- 
ty Church  at  Cambridge. 

In  1P79  he  began  almost  14 
years  ministry  as  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  diocese  has 
the  largest  number  of  Urban 
Priority  Area  parishes.  In  all 
his  dealings  with  clergy  and 
laity,  parishes,  public  figures, 
institutions  and  (not  least) 
people  of  other  faiths  — of 
which  thejf  were  large  num- 
bers in  the  diocese  — he 
showed  deep  care  and 
concern. 

Those  who  had  different 
stances  and  policies,  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical  and  com- 
munal. gladly  testified  to  his 
active  kindness,  especially  in 


Simon  Cadell . . . with  Patricia  Hodge  in  Noel  And  Gertie 


Jack  Sutherland 

JACK  SUTHERLAND, 
who  has  died  aged  79. 
was  the  Morning  Star's 
theatre  critic.  He  was  also 
an  interviewer  of  Hugh 
McDiarmid,  Sean  O'Casey 
and  Yevgeni  Yevtushenko 
— and,  while  a prominent 
communist,  worked  on  the 


secret  wartime  Enigma 
code-breaking  operation. 

Bom  in  one  of  Aberdeen’s 
bleak  grey  granite  tene- 
ments while  his  father  was 
fighting  in  the  first  world 
war.  he  became  an  avid 
reader  early  but  mass  un- 
employment swamped  his 
journalistic  ambitions. 
While  working  in  his  un- 
cle’s pharmacy  he  sent 


PHOTOGRAPH  DOUGLAS  JEfFERY 


pieces  to  newspapers  — and 
got  rejection  slips  back.  But 
an  article  on.  teaching  and 
another,  when  be  was  18. 
on  T E Lawrence,  were  pub- 
lished. Three  years  later  he 
left  home,  joined  the  Left 
Book  Club  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  was  swept 
into  the  ferment  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 

With  the  second  world 


times  of  trouble,  stress  and 
pressure.  How  strong  was  the 
affection  in  which  he  was 
held  was  demonstrated  some 
months  before  his  retirement, 
when  be  had  to  face  a serious 
heart  bypass  operation. 

He  had  been  astonished  to 
learn  that  he  had  a dicky 
heart  Indeed,  just  before  go- 
ing into  hospital  he  was  play- 
ing tennis.  But  I learned  from 
the  diocesan  communications 
officer  that,  during  the  three 
weeks  he  was  in  intensive 
care,  there  were  more  phone 
calls  from  within  the  diocese 
than  the  office  had  ever 
experienced  — and  a special 
phone-line  had  to  be  laid  on  to 
deal  with  them. 

Even  when  in  receipt  of 
communications  that  were 
vitriolic  and  upjust  (bishops 
do  get  such  letters),  and 
though  hurt  and  anxious 
about  relationships,  he  was 


Simon  Cadell 


not  unkind  or  vengeful  Lest 
these  qualities  may  seem  to 
suggest  weak  leadership,  em- 
phasis must  be  laid  on  the 
decisive  pronouncements  and 
actions  he  was  able  to  pursue. 
As  Moderator  of  the  Move- 
ment for  the  Ordination  of 
Women  (1979-82),  his  advo- 
cacy and  leadership  were 
strong.  He  saw  no  conflict 
between  talcing  a firm  stand 
for  women's  ordination  and 
his  episcopal  care  of  oppo- 
nents. especially  in  bis  own 
diocese. 

A major  development  in  the 
diocese  which  he  steered 
through  was  the  creation  of 
an  area  system.  It  involved 
the  devolution  of  authority  hi 
several  aspects  of  episcopal 
ministry  to  the  three  Suffra- 
gan Bishops.  He  also  in- 
creased the  responsibilities  of 
Rural  Deans,  changing  their 
name  to  Area  Deans  as  more 


PHOTOGRAPH  OEMS  THORPE 

appropriate  In  a largely  ur 
ban  diocese. 

The  strengthening  of  this 
‘middle  management"  in  the 
Manchester  diocese  did  much 
to  build  up  its  life  where  the 
necessary  abilities  were  evi- 
dent Those  who  had  the  prtv 
iiege  of  serving  in  some 
proximity  to  him  were  deeply 
grateful  for  bis  gift  of 
encouragement  To  all  tradi 
tions  in  the  Church  his  aim 
was  to  be  fair. 

Stanley  Booth-Clibborn 
would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  his  enormous 
debt  to  his  wife  and  children 
in  sustaining  his  ministry  to 
the  end. 


Colin  Craston 


Right  Rev  Stanley  Eric  Francis 
Booth-Clibborn.  former  Bishop 
ot  Manchester,  born  October  20. 
1924;  died  March  6. 1996 


Hi-de-Hi  to  high  class 


SIMON  CADELL.  who 
has  died  of  cancer  at 
the  age  of  45,  was  a 
dedicated  actor  who 
often  disguised  his  serious- 
ness behind  an  off-stage  lan- 
guid manner;  a man  who  suf- 
fered personal  misfortune  but 
made  his  professional  reputa- 
tion playing  for  laughs  as  the 
bemused  vampdodging  holi- 
day camp  functionary  in  the 
BBC’s  Hi-de-Hi!  His  asymmet- 
rical nose  and  mouth,  his 
receding  hairline  revealing  a 
narrow,  angry  dome,  and  his 
larger  than  life  mannerisms, 
made  him  a distinctive  figure. 

He  was  appearing  in  the 
West  End  stage  version  of  Gra- 
ham Greene’s  Travels  With 
My  Aunt,  as  both  the  louche 
Aunt  Agatha  and  her  priggish 
nephew  Henry  Pulling,  when 
he  had  a heart  attack.  After  a 
triple  bypass  operation  he 
returned  to  work  only  to  be 
told  weeks  later  that,  as  a 
former  80  cigarettes  a day 
man,  he  had  inoperable  can- 
cer of  the  lungs. 

Given  six  months  to  live,  he 
cancelled  all  future  work.  In- 
cluding his  part  opposite 
Frances  De  La  Tour  in  a new 
TV  situation  comedy  called 
Downwardly  Mobile,  in  order 
to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  his  wife  Becky, 
an  ex-model,  and  sons  Patrick 
and  Alec.  It  was  a sad  ending 
to  a career  which  had  begun 
in  the  original  production  of 
Zigger  Zagger  with  the 
National  Youth  Theatre  and 
continued,  doing  Shaw,  Sheri- 
dan, Shakespeare  and  Wilde, 
with  the  Bristol  Old  Vic. 


war.  Jack  was  drafted  into 
the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals 
and  sent  to  work  on 
Enigma.  After  the  Nor- 
mandy landings  and  the  ad- 
vance into  Belgium  he  was 
the  first  British  communist 
in  Brussels  and  thus  wildly 
feted  when  he  walked  Into 
the  offices  of  Drapean 
Rouge,  the  party  paper,  and 
introduced  himself. 


Though  he  was  a grandson 
of  the  actress  Jean  Cadell  and 
the  son  of  a well-known  theat- 
rical agent  there  was  early 
pressure  on  the  young  Simon 
not  to  make  the  stage  his 
career.  After  Bedales,  his 
father  wanted  him  to  become 
a lawyer,  pointing  out  that  if 
he  went  into  the  theatre  he 
would  spend  much  of  his  time 
not  working  and  not  eating. 
Fortunately  the  boy  had  been 
bad  at  Latin  and  failed  to  get 
even  an  O-level  in  that 
essential  subject  So,  enthused 
by  seeing  his  first  West  End 
show  — John  Gielgud  in  Peter 
Brook’s  magical  production  of 
The  Tempest  at  Drury  Lane  — 
he  was  allowed  to  search  for 
an  assistant  stage  manager’s 
job,  which  eventually  he 
found  at  Bristol  Old  Vic. 

He  had  an  honourable  re- 
cord there  as  a serious  per- 
former. subsequently  acting 
in  Genet  at  Nottingham  Play- 
house, Ibsen  at  Birmingham 
Repertory  Theatre  and  Shaw, 
Ayckbourn  and  Pinter  with 
the  Actors  Company  on  a 
national  tour  financed  with  a 
measly  grant  of  £50,000. 

But  it  was  on  television  that 
be  became  a well-known 
national  figure.  He  played  the 
bashful,  bemused  and  slightly 
cracked  Jeffrey  Fairbrother 
for  four  years  and  32  episodes 
of  the  holiday  camp  romp  Hi- 
de-Hi!  before  deciding  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  type- 
cast and,  moreover,  separated 
from  his  roots  in  serious  live 
theatre.  His  reaction  was  one 
of  typically  high  nerve:  he 
contracted  to  play  Hamlet  in 


Back  in  post-war  Britain 
he  gravitated  to  London's 
East  End  and  married  Do- 
reen Hoyl and,  a young  wid- 
ow with  two  sons.  A daugh- 
ter followed.  Then  be 
achieved  his  great  ambition 
when  he  joined  the  Morn- 
ing Star  and  eventually  be- 
came its  theatre  critic.  A 
wise,  cultured  and  broad- 
minded man,  with  a love  of 


Birmingham,  saying  with 
typical  hyperbole  that  he 
would  like  to  be  very  good, 
would  not  mind  too  much  if  he 
were  very  bad.  but  would  sim- 
ply hate  to  be  thought  so-so. 

Soon  after  leaving  Hi-de-Hi! 
he  had  appeared  in  stage  plays 
by  Chekhov.  Ayckbourn  and 
Stoppard  before  going  into  the 
West  End  as  Noel  Coward  in 
the  “musical  entertainment" 
Noel  And  Gertie,  a pot-pourri 
erf  Coward  words  and  music, 
with  Patricia  Hodge  as  Ger- 
trude Lawrence.  By  this  time 
Cadell  was  denying  the  story 
that  he  had  once  put  about  in 
his  camp-it-up  mode:  that  he 
always  feared  playing  serious 
stage  parts  because  someone 
in  the  Gods  might  suddenly 
shout  out  “Hi-de-Hi!"  at  him. 

In  his  thirties,  he  said  that 
with  his  face  and  personality 
— which  were  certainly  not 
those  of  a conventional  lead- 
ing man— he  could  not  expect 
to  be  really  successful  until  he 
was  in  his  forties.  He  did  have 
some  national  success  before 
then  but  his  friends  and  well- 
wishers  in  TV  and  theatre 
(and  despite  his  occasional 
waspishness  he  had  many 
friends,  including  bis  co-star 
in  Travels  With  My  Aunt, 
John  Wells,  who  thought  him 
the  funniest  man  he  knew) 
regarded  it  as  a bitter  irony 
that  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  put  his  post-40s 
theory  thoroughly  to  the  test 


Dennis  Barker 


Simon  Cadell.  actor,  bom  July 
19,  1950;  died  March  6.  1996 


literature,  had  finally  come 
into  bis  own. 

We  shall  remember  him 
as  a great  teacher,  stimulat- 
ing and  respectful  of  others 
at  all  times. 


Solly  Kaye 


Jack  Sutherland,  journalist  bom 
June  5,  1916;  died  January  29, 
1996 


James  Sutherland 


Critic  next  to 
greatness 


JAMES  SUTHERLAND 
who  has  died  aged  95. 
began  his  Inaugural  lec- 
ture as  Lord  Northcliffe 
Professor  of  English  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  by 
observing  that  there  were 
things  more  significant  than 
great  literature  but  criticism 
was  not  one  of  them. 

A sense  of  the  modesty  of 
critical  and  editorial  labours 
runs  through  the  work  of  a 
man  who  left  a large  body  of 
learned,  still  authoritative, 
writing  on  Restoration  and 
18th  century  English  litera- 
ture. It  helps  keep  it  alive  and 
lucid  — appropriately,  given 
the  satirical  depletions  of  crit- 
ics to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
writers,  such  as  Pope  and 
Swift,  about  whom  he  was 
expert  The  modesty  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  qualities  that 
leads  those  who  knew  him  to 
describe  him,  admiringly,  as 
a scholar  from  a different  age. 

Sutherland  was  bom  and 
educated  in  Aberdeen.  After 
university  there,  he  studied 
at  Oxford  and  then  lectured  in 
English  at  Southampton  and 
Glasgow.  Next  he  was  ap- 
pointed. to  a senior  lecture- 
ship at  University  College. 
London,  and  it  was  in  his  six 
years  in  this  post  that  he 
wrote  his  first  academic  book. 
The  Medium  Of  Poetry  (1934) 
and  researched  his  1937  biog- 
raphy of  Daniel  Defoe.  These 
two  books  still  speak  clearly 
of  Sutherland’s  strengths. 
The  first  is  criticism  written 
with  the  grain  of  different 
poets’  interests  and  commit- 
ments; he  was  always  to  think 
that  the  best  writers  knew 
what  they  were  about  The 
second  is  a work  of  archival 
exploration  that  still  contains 
the  core  of  what  we  know  of 
Defoe.  Both  are  written  in  his 
elegant  but  informal  prose. 

In  1936,  be  became  profes- 
sor of  English  literature  at 
Birkbeck  College,  London, 
and  in  1944,  at  Queen  Mary 
College,  London.  He  wrote 
Background  For  Queen  Anne, 
a quirky,  vivid  account  of 
seven  representative  18th  cen- 
tury “personalities'’  which 
translated  his  scholarship 
into  wry,  accessible  narra- 
tive. The  year  before  he  left 
Birkbeck  he  produced  his  still 
standard  edition  of  Alexander 
Pope’s  The  Dunciad.  This 
great  satire  was  a huge  test  of 
editorial  tact,  as  well  as  learn- 
ing. Sutherland  claimed  that 
“nobody  really  likes  editors” 
but  students  and  academics 
continue  to  rely  on  his  ar- 
rangement of  what  he  called 
"a  complication  of  monstrous 
and  frozen  beauty”. 

While  at  QMC  he  also  wrote 
his  Preface  To  .Eighteenth 
Century  Poetry  (1948),  now 
out  of  print  but  as  good  an 
introduction  as  there  is  to  the 
field.  It  combined  his  belief 
that  criticism  must  “get  me 
out  of  my  own  time"  and  his 
ability  to  catch  the  sheer  plea- 
sure of  good  poetry. 


Birthdays 


Gyles  Brandreth,  broad- 
caster, comic.  Conservative 
MP,  48;  Sir  Julian  Bullard, 
former  diplomat,  68;  Sir 
Anthony  Caro,  sculptor,  72; 
Cyd  Charisse,  dancer.  75;  Sir 
James  Comyn,  former  High 
Court  judge,  75;  Phil  Ed- 
monds, cricketer,  45; 
Michael  Grade,  chief  execu- 
tive, Channel  4,  53;  Douglas 
Hurd,  MP,  former  Foreign 
Secretary,  66;  Dick  Hyman, 
jazz  pianist,  69;  Michael 
Inchbald,  designer,  76;  Aim 
Jenner,  ballerina,  52;  Gary 
Numan.  rock  musician.  38; 
Lynn  Redgrave,  actress.  53; 
Dr  Jonathan  Sacks,  Chief 
Rabbi,  48;  Lynn  Seymour, 
ballerina,  57;  Prof  Norman 
Stone,  historian,  55;  Robert 
Tear,  operatic  tenor,  57; 
Claire  Trevor,  actress.  87; 
John  Ward,  Conservative 
MP,  71;  David  Wilkie,  Olym- 
pic swimmer.  42. 


From  1951  until  his  !f**7 
retirement  he  was  Lon! 
Northcliffe  Professor  a?  t’CL. 
Colleagues  and  student.* 
recall  his  quiet  charm.  Gentle- 
ness and  dry  wit  He  kept  his 
distance,  as  professors  once 
could,  from  bureaucracy  and 
academic  politics  — to  col- 
leagues, another  aspect  of  his 
gentlemanliness  — and  would 
leave  at  tea  time  io  catch  the 
Oxford  train.  He  lived  nearby 
with  his  wife  Helen,  an  adver- 
tising copywriter,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1931  A quiet 
passion  for  literature  came 
through  in  his  writing  and 
teaching.  A student  com- 
plained that  he  could  fill  you 
with  enthusiasm  for  a writer 
who  would  later  turn  out  to 
be  rather  duller  than  he  had 
made  him  seem. 

At  UCL,  and  during  what 
he  called  a "halcyon  period  * 
of  a year's  research  at  Los 
Angeles's  Clark  Library  he 
did  the  groundwork  for 
English  Literature  Of  The 
Late  Seventeenth  Century, 
his  volume  of  the  Oxford  His- 
tory of  English  Literature, 
published  in  2969.  Learned 
though  this  is,  it  has  the  same 
elegant  familiarity  as  his 
other  critical  writing  and  the 
same  interest  in  those  eccen- 
trics and  oddities  who  as 
much  characterise  a period  as 
its  loftier  writers.  This  inter- 
est he  turned  to  use  in  the 
wonderful  jumble  of  The 
Oxford  Book  Of  Talk  (1933> 
and.  after  his  retirement,  in 
his  hugely  successful  Oxford 
Book  Of  Literary  Anecdotes 
(1975).  He  himself  was  a fasci-. 
nating  talker. 

A friend  who  met  him  in  ' 
the  Bodleian  Library  remem- z. 
bers  asking  "How’s  the 
book?”  and  being  asked  in 
reply  “Which  book?"  Cer- 
tainly retirement  did  not  stop 
him  writing  and  studying  — 
as  well  as  fly-fishing  and  gar-  “ 
dening.  his  favourite  pas-1- 
times.  The  Restoration  News-  : 
paper  And  Its  Development 
(1986)  was  written  by  a man 
in  his  eighties,  yet  it  still  has 
the  rigour  and  eye  for  pecu-. 
liar  detail  of  an  enthusiastic 
researcher  and  gives  us  the 
texture  of  the  times. 

Helen,  his  wife,  died  in 
1975.  and  in  1977  he  married 
Eve  Betts,  widow  of  Ernest 
Betts.  He  had  not  had  chil- 
dren himself  but  he  enjoyed 
the  company  and  affection  of 
his  second  wife's  children  and 
grandchildren.  Described  by 
one  of  his  closest  friends  as  "a 
great  survivor  from  a past 
age”,  he  has  left  a body  of 
eloquent,  lively,  undogmutic 
criticism.  One  can  say  for  it 
what  he  wrote  admiringly  of 
the  criticism  of  Hazlitt 
"When  I read  it.  I like  litera- 
ture the  more  for  it." 


John  Mullan 


Sir  James  (Runcieman)  Sultier- 
land.  academic,  bam  April  26. 
1900:  died  February  24. 1996 


Death  Notices 


Boarm-CLRsaoRN.  m ma  p-,ai  imu- 

marjr  Edinburgh.  on  March  £in  19*  Sun- 
Ivy  BOOth-Clitmom  former  Bisnop  M Man- 
Chester  Beloved  husbano  and  tallow 
pilgrim  ol  Arms,  proud  ana  tovmq  huher  rl 
Isabel.  Eric.  KHiy  and  Michael  and  grand- 
lathar  ol  Thao  and  Sophia,  much  loved 
brother  ol  Leonard  and  Phyllis.  Funeral 
service  el  SI  John's  Churr.h  Princes 
Street  Edinburgh  at  2.00  p m on  Tuesday 
ran  March,  (oflawing  private  ramly  am- 
mlnai.  Ttianl&ghring  service  m Manchester 
Cathedral  on  Friday  73  March  at  12  iwn 
Family  flowers  only  Donations  lo  Croatian 
Aid.  George  IV  Bridge.  Edinburgh 

CADELL,  Simon  John.  Peacefully  on 
March  6th  Much  loved  husband  tadicr 
soo  and  brother  Funeral  private.  I am>>v 
only  Manwnal  Service  to  be  announced 
later  Donations,  ll  desired  u Cancel 
Research  Campaign  nr  British  Heart 

Foundation. 


OOULD,  Unite  I Son  ol  Sam  & Jan ev  Gold- 
berflV  Died  Suddenly  2nd  March  1S9fi  Aged 
73.  Funeral  Service  Friday  eth  Maim  at 
to  30am  rh«  wast  Chapel.  Solder*.  Sre-m 
Crematorium.  Hoop  Lane.  NWI  All  iricncs 


Birthdays 


STANSRELO  Jane.  Minor.  Mjn.oi.  & 4C 
today1  Haooy  Birthday  and  fondest  ttve 
from  Andy,  Sophie  Jonathan  r.'ane  Mu-v. 
Dad  and  Jim 

■To  place  your  announcatnenl  telephone 
0171  «11  9090 


Jackdaw 


Open  the  box 

I CHANCED  upon  some 
people  in  the  street  examin- 
ing the  entrails  of  some  dis- 
posed computers  and  a fax 
machine.  I.  like  them,  can  be 
transfixed  by  the  intricate 
beauty  of  these  printed  cir- 
cuit boards.  It  is  partly  the 
intrigue  of  the  mystery  of  see- 
ing all  these  parts  which  must 
have  a mean  ing  or  purpose, 
yet  being  unable  to  divine  a 
machine's  function  or  pur- 
pose b v look  ing  at  the  compo* 
nents.lt  is  this  which  gener- 
ates the  fascination  with  the 
electronic  machine's  life  lust- 
Even  w hen  open  and  visible  it 
is  impossible  to  undei-stand 
how  something  is  done  by  the 


machine.  Electronics  are  to 
most  people  still  a black  box. 
However  it  is  that  box-ness 
which  ma  ke>  it  possible  for 
them  to  exist. 

To  a mamifocpu-er  of  porta- 
ble phones  this  is  an  advan- 
tage. Providing  the  surface  of 
the  box  is  identical,  the  phone 
designer  is  free  to  engage  in 
whatever  is  necessary  to 
achieve  maximum  ends  with 
minimal  means.  This  could 
be  compared  to  other  prod- 
ucts where  people  can  follow 
the  manufacturing  process, 
for  instance  wtno.  If  some 
Wine  grower  suddenly 
started  producing  3 cheap,  ex- 
cellent tasting  wine  but  in  the 
process  used  artificial  fla- 
vours, additives,  steel  and 
not  wooden  barrels,  the  wine 
grower  might  lb L1,  being  la- 
belled as  "unnatural".  Al- 
ready I've  met  many  people 
who  are  hostile  to  digital  art 
works.  Their  fears  are  hard 
to  summarise,  but  many  I’ve 
met  feel  that  digital  art  if . 
somehow  "cheating’  — it  * 
not  difficult  or  skilled 
enough.  .As  a test.  I asked  if  ( 
identical  images  produced  m j 
the  same  time  via  both  elec- 
tronic and  "natural " means.  I 


would  have  the  same 
’’value”.  The  answer  was  no. 
the  hand  done  image  would 
be  inherently  superior. 

Sheep  T IcvnocJost  examines 
the  use  of computers  in  art  for 
the  Quarterly  art  and  technol- 
ogy newspaper.  Mute. 

Get  out,  now! 

© SLIP  OUT  the  back.  Jack. 
® Make  a new  plan,  Stan. 

© You  don’t  need  to  be  coy, 
Roy. 

• Hap  on  the  bus.  Gus. 

• Drop  off  the  key,  Lee. 

® Hop  on  your  cycle, 
Michael. 

• Flag  down  a cabby,  Abby. 
O Ask  to  be  free  more. 
Seymour. 

• Mention  rour  spouse, 
Klaus. 

« Tell  her  you're  gay,  Ray. 

Q Tell  her  you’re  straight 
Kate. 

a Give  the  usual  spiel,  NeiL 
a Kick  him  m the  spleen, 
Nadine. 

• Give  two  week's  notice. 
Otis. 

« Be  open  and  honest  to  her 
about  how.  although  you  love 
her.  you  think  you  need  some 


time  apart  to  grow  and  find 
out  how  you  really  feel. 
Shaquille. 

Chris  Harris,  at  the  enterpris- 
ing Might  magazine,  expands 
on  Paul  Simon 's  song.  Fifty 
Ways  To  Leave  Your  Lover, 

Threadbare 

THE  LAST  thinga  junior  bar- 
rister wants  is  a new  wig. 
"The  darker  and  older  look- 
ing the  better,"  says  Jona- 
than HilL  sales  consultant  in 
the  legal  department  clothing 
at  Thresher  and  Glenny.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  a barrister's 
apparel,  the  state  of  the  wig  is 
not  judged  by  how  clean  it 
looks  but  how  aged  it  appears 
to  be.  The  aim  of  most  barris- 
ters is  to  achieve  a wig  with  a 
worn  and  matured  look  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  of  experi- 
ence when  standing  before  a 
judge. 

“None  of  them  likes  to  look 
the  new  boy,”  says  David 
John  Harris,  manager  of  the 
legal  department  at  Ede  and 
Ravenscroft,  which  has  been 
manufacturing  wigs  for  bar- 
rister, judges  and  royalty 
since  1726.  “If  it  is  really 
grubby  looking,  it  looks  like 


they've  been  around,"  he 
says. 

Barristers  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  make  their  wigs 
look  fashionably  old.  There 
are  a number  of  tried  and 
tested  ways  to  age  one,  in- 
cluding stamping  on  it,  kick- 
ing it  in  the  dirt,  giving  it  to 
kids,  letting  the  dog  at  it,  or 
shaking  it  in  a Hoover  bag" 

. . . The  wife  of  a well- 
known  barrister,  now  a 
judge,  threw  his  wig  in  the 
washing  machine  to  get  it 
clean.  It  came  out  looking 
brand  new  and  he  was  furi- 
ous that  she  had  ruined  the 
look  that  had  taken  him 
years  to  achieve . . . Wigs 
should  last  for  100  years  but 
are  often  damaged  by  perspi- 
ration. Ede  and  Ravenscroft 
suggests  cleaning  wigs  every 
four  to  five  years,  while 
Thresher  and  Glenny  recom- 
mends every  25  to  30  years. 
"The  longer  you  leave  it,  the 
better  it  is...” 

Peter  Weiss  goes  under  the  rug 
for  The  Lawyer. 

Sitting  pretty 

Designer.  Hugh  Brown,  John 
Heiden. 


Training:  Brown  is  currently 
writing  a coffee-table  book 
about  the  chainsaw  in  popu- 
lar culture;  Heiden  coowns 
the  graphic-design  firm 
SMOG.  Both  collect  bizarre 
toys. 

Inspiration:  “It’s  about  gen- 
der and  sexual  equality  and 
reversal-  Not  that  it’s  right 
for  a woman  to  view  a man  in 
that  light,  but  with  the  "90s 
we  figure  we’re  going  to  see  a 
lot  more  of  it,"  says  Heiden. 


i;SaveSony?^i£| 


Baulin  us  Barbie ...  La 


“With  the  shrinking  military 
industrial  complex,”  adds 
Brown,  “we  need  a new  use 
for  all  those  old  GI  Joes.” 
Brown  and  Hdden's  Barbie 
chair,  inspired  by  British  pop 
artist  Alien  Jones,  is  a prone 
Ken. 

Designer  Daniel  Vehse 
Training:  Industrial  designer. 
Philosophy:  “All  the  anxiety 
about  Bmrbie’s  body  being  too 
thin  and  unrealistic  Is  mis- 
placed. Barbie  isn’t  meant  to 
be  real.  She’s  an  expression  of 
pure  fantasy  and  children's 
imagination — and  she's  very 
pure  at  that  The  difference  is 
in  the ’90s  she’s  got  to  be  self- 
aware.  This  Barbie  knows 
what  she  represents.  This  is 
the  meta-Barbie. 

Vehse ’s  Barbie  chair  is  in- 
spired by  her  name:  ,rBar'' rep- 
resenting hardness,  "B’’ 
softness. 

Designer:  Bob  Helfrich. 
Training:  Licensed  architect. 
Philosophy.  "Barbie  is  theop* 
poslte  of  what  is  good  for  the 
world.  All  she  does  is  con- 
sume. This  chair  is  an  arma- 
ture on  which  Barbie  ran 
build  a new,  understated  life.” 


Helfrich 's  Barbie  chair  can  he 
collapsed  for  bike  trips. 

Designer:  Rogerio  Cavalheiro. 
Training:  Architectural 
designer. 

Philosophy:  “Barbie  was 
ahead  of  her  time.  She  iras  the 
first  woman  on  the  moon,  a 
mother  in  1963.  a woman  in  a 
power  business  suit  in  1968 
and  Olympic  gold  medallist  in 
a variety  of  different  sports, 
She’s  majorly  multi-faceted, 
multi-tafented  and  multi- 
cultural: There  is  a Barbie  for 
every  nationality.  She  seems 
to  be  everything  the  ’90s  is 
about 

Cavalheiro ’s  Barbie  chair  fea- 
tures Interne:  access. 

From  a selection  of  design  pro- 
posals for  a competition  to  cre- 
ate the  perfect  chair  for  Barbie 
Published  in  Los  Angeles 
magazine. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw  jguttrdian.co.uk: fax 
01 71-  713  4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  llBFarrincdon 
Hoad.  London  ECIR3EJL 


Dan  Glaister 


Friday  March  8 1996 
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FimnceGuardism 


Wessex  offers 
lower  bills 
for  neighbours 

WESSEX  Water  yesterday 
promised  to  cut  the  water 
bills  of  South  West  Water’s 
1.5  million  customers  if  its 
proposed  £650  million  plus 
bid  for  its  neiidibourlng 
utility  succeeds,  write  Nicho- 
las 'Bannister  and  Geoffrey 
Gibbs. 

But  the  planned  bid, 
which  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Monop- 
olies and  Mergers  Commis- 
sion and  trade  and  industry 
secretary  Ian  Lang,  was 
coolly  received  by  the  SWW 
board  chaired  by  Keith 
Court.  It  told  shareholders 
that  Wessex  had  not  yet 
made  a formal  offer  and 
they  should  take  no  action. 

SWW  customers  have  the 
highest  water  and  sewage 
charges  in  the  country 
partly  because  the  com- 
pany has  invested  heavily 
to  resolve  a range  of  prob- 
lems including  water  pollu- 
tion along  its  huge  coast- 
line, which  takes  in  many 
of  the  country’s  best  known 
bathing  beaches. 

Wessex,  headed  by  Nicho- 
las Hood  (right),  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  “a  commer- 
cially justifiable  premium" 
to  Sw'W's  closing  price  oh 
Wednesday  of  508p.  How- 
ever, the  shares  soared  to 
606p  yesterday  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a counterbid. 

PHOTOGRAPH.  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Swiss  merger 
puts  Zeneca 
in  bid  frame 


Mark  RIHIner  and 
Sarah  Whftebloom 


JEWS  of  a £40 billion 
Swiss  pharmaceuticals 
I merger  sparked  specu- 
lation of  a fresh  shake-up  in 
the  industry,  worldwide,  with 
Britain's  Zeneca  In  the  bid 
spotlight 

The  announcement  erf  the 
link-up  between  Ciba-Geigy 
and  Sandoz  to  form  the 
world's  second-largest  drugs 
company,  to  be  called  Novar- 
tis. sent  European  pharma- 
ceuticals shares  soaring. 

In  London,  Zeneca  shares 
rose  96p  to  £13.77.  while  in 
Frankfurt  Germany's  three 
big  chemicals  groups,  BASF, 
Bayer  and  Hoechst,  which  all 
have  strong  pharmaceuticals 
operations,  rose  sharply. 

Despite  a string  of  mergers 
in  recent  years,  including 
Glaxo's  £9.1  billion  acquisi- 
tion of  Wellcome  and  Rhone- 
Poulenc  Borer’s  hostile  take- 
over of  Fisons,  the  global 
drugs  market  remains  frag- 
mented. Yesterday’s  merger 
will  put  the  new  company  in 
second  place  in  terms  of  mar- 
ket share,  with  4.4  per  cent, 
behind  Glaxo-Wellcome’s 
share  of  around  5 per  cent. 

It  will  also  mean  the  loss  of 
some  13.000  jobs  — about 
10  per  cent  of  the  combined 
Ciba. 'Sandoz  workforce.  The 
two  groups  reckon  the  merger 
will  produce  savings  of  £1  bil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years. 

The  recent  wave  of  mergers 
has  fostered  the  belief  of 
many  observers  that  farther 
consolidation  is  imminent-  “If 
the  company  wants  to  be  a 
global  player  it  has  to  have  a 
certain  size  and  scale."  said 
Christians  Dienhart,  an  ana- 
lyst at  Bayerische  Vereins- 
bank. 

Brokers  have  long  ear- 
marked Zeneca  as  an  attrac- 
tive target  Another  Swiss 


group.  Roche,  has  been  tipped 
as  a likely  candidate  for  a tie- 
up  with  die  UK  group,  while 
some  suggest  that  Bayer  and 
Pfizer  from  the  US  may  be 
looking  for  a strategic  move. 

Yesterday  Zeneca  reacted 
coldly  to  the  speculation. 
David  Barnes,  chief  executive 
of  the  former  ICI  division,  in- 
sisted that  “size  is  not  every- 
thing in  the  pharmaceuticals 
business",  maintaining  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in 
the  drugs  market  for  “players 
of  all  sizes". 

Mr  Barnes  said:  "Our  pol- 
icy is  to  drive  the  business  as 
hard  and  as  fast  as  we  know 
how.  It  is  not  a strategic  im- 
perative for  us  to  do  some- 
thing just  for  the  sake  of 
doing  something . . . 

‘It  is  not  like  the  aerospace 
industry,  where  there  is  bene- 
fit from  size.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  research-and-de- 
velopment  productivity 
increases  with  size  . . . Quite 
the  opposite.” 

Mr  Barnes  pointed  to  a 
15  per  cent  increase  in  frill- 
year  profits  before  excep- 
tional items  to  £878  million  — 
although 'goodwill  write-offs 
took  the  post-exceptions  pre- 
tax total  down  from  £658  mil- 
lion to  £615  million. 

Zeneca's  pharmaceuticals 
and  agrochemicals  businesses 
had  an  “excellent  year",  ac- 
cording to  the  group,  with 
sales  rising  beyond  £2  billion 
for  the  first  time. 

Its  spending  on  R&D  was 
also  well  ahead  at-  £549  mil- 
lion, compared  with  £518  mil- 
lion in  1994.  Zeneca's  manage- 
ment yesterday  emphasised 
the  crucial  role  that  such  ex- 
penditure has  on  corporate 
development.  According  to 
John  Mayo,  Zeneca's  finance 
director,  the  group  would 
“rather  take  risk  in  science 
them  with  gearing  the  com- 
pany up  and  playing  test  and 
loose  with  scientists”. 


Global  drug  deals 


July  1993 

Merck  buys  Medea 

May  1994 

Roche  buys  Syntax 

May  1994 

Sandoz  buys  Gerber 

May  1S94- 

SKB  buy3  Diversified 
pharmaceuticals 
May  1994 
Hoechest  buys 
Marion  MerreH  Dow 

July  1994 

En  Lilly  buys  PCS 

August  1994 

American  Home 
Products  buys  Cynamid 
August  1994 
SKB  buys 
Sterling  Win th rap 

March  1995 

Glaxo  buys  Wellcome 

August  1995 

Pharmacia  agreed 
merger  Upjohn 

October  1995 

Rhono-Poutenc 
Rorer  buys  FisOftfi 
March  1996 
Sandoz  agreed 
merger  Ciba-Geigy 
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Directors  deny  cashing  in  on  false  market  • City  ‘hopping  mad’ 

Vickers  draws  fire 


Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Chris  Barrie 


VICKERS,  the  engi- 
neering group,  was 
yesterday  plunged 
into  controversy  as 
leading  shareholders 
accused  company  directors  of 
cashing  in  on  a false  market 
in  the  group’s  shares  to  sell 
£760,000  worth  of  options. 

Top  Institutional  investors 
were  fiarious  to  discover  that 
Vickers’  chief  executive.  Sir 
Colin  Chandler,  and  two 
other  directors  had  sold  share 
options  just  before  the  compa- 
ny’s share  price  crashed  after 
hitting  a new  high-  However, 
the  company  has  denied  alle- 
gations of  a false  market  and 
said  the  share  sales  had  fol- 
lowed company  policy. 

Vickers,  winch  owns  luxury 
car  maker  Rolls-Royce,  an- 
nounced a 67  per  cent  increase 
in  profits  to  £75  million  at 
7.30am  accompanied  by  a neu- 


tral trading  statement.  That 
encouraged  City  analysts  to 
revise  upwards  their  expecta- 
tions for  the  group's  earning 
in  the  current  year  — a move 
which  usually  gives  signifi- 
cant impetus  to  a company's 
share  price. 

But  at  an  investment  meet- 
ing with  analysts  held  at 
11.30am.  Vickers’  executives 
appeared  considerably  more 
downbeat  about  the  group's 
trading  prospects,  pointing  to 
a number  of  one-off  .factors 
which  had  buoyed  the  1995 
results  but  would  not  carry 
forward  into  the  current  year. 
Problems  with  the  Challenger 
2 battle  tank  also  became 
clearer. 

Vickers'  shares  were  14p  up 
on  their  opening  price  when 
that  meeting  began.  But 
shortly  after  it  finished,  they 
were  lOp  lower,  reflecting  con- 
cerns raised  at  the  session. 

It  emerged  shortly  after- 
wards that  at  8.45am  — nearly 
three  hours  before  the  City 


heard  more  about  the  trading 
prospects  — three  of  the  com- 
pany’s directors  had  exercised 
286,673  options  at  86p  and  im- 
mediately sold  most  of  them 
into  tiie  market  at  292p. 

Sir  Colin  netted  a profit  of 
£369,290  -on  his  share  sale  leav- 
ing him  with  just  42^00  shares 
in  the  company  he  beads.  His 
boardroom  colleague,  commer- 
cial director  Andrew  John, 
made  £109,764  and  Roger  Head, 
finance  and  planning  manag- 
ing director,  made  £33,000. 

During  the  morning,  when 
the  City  had  been  encouraged 
about  the  outlook  for  Vickers 
and  helped  by  recent  takeover 
speculation,  the  company's 
shares  had  touched  a new  high 
of  3Q2p.  The  stock  ended  the 
day  9p  down  at  279p. 

“Institutions  are  hopping 
mad,”  said  one  leading  fund 
manager.  “Some  of  them  are 
even  talking  about  the  possi- 
bility of  legal  action.” 

One  senior  analyst  com- 
mented: "Between  an  upbeat 


WH  Smith  calls  peace 
talks  with  publishers 


Lisa  Buckingham 


WH  SMITH,  the  newt 
agency,  music  and 
bookselling  group, 
has  signalled  a willingness  to 
climb  down  from  its  “get 
tough"  approach  to  small 
publishers  by  calling  a meet- 
ing with  representatives  of 
the  sector  on  Monday. 

Gerald  Jenkins,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Guild  of  Inde- 
pendent Publishers  (G1P), 
said  he  would  meet  execu- 
tives from  WH  Smith  to  dis- 
cuss the  grtrap’s  plans  to  de- 
mand far  bigger  discounts 
and  substantially  improved 
credit  terms  from  small 
suppliers. 

A number  of  local  indepen- 
dent book  publishers  say  the 
Immediate  imposition  of  new 
terms  of  trade  could  drive 
them  out  of  business. 

It  is  understood  that  several 


have  taken  legal  advice  on  the 
possibility  of  referring  the 
issue  to  the  Office  of  Fan- 
Trading,  although  none  has 
yet  lodged  a formal  complaint 
and  no  industry-wide  initia- 
tive has  been  agreed.  It  ap- 


pears the  GIP  will  hold  this 
potential  weapon  in  reserve. 

Worries  about  the  tactics  of 
WH  Smith,  which  sells  one  in 
every  four  hooks,  were  promi- 
nent at  the  annual  conference 
of  GIP,  which  has  more  than 
300  members,  last  weekend. 

Jo  Howard,  the  company’s 
new  head  of  adult  books, 
attended  the  conference  and  is 
thought  to  have  opened  the 
way  for  conciliation  talks.  The 
company,  which  has  issued 
two  profit  warnings  in  the 
past  year,  said  yesterday  it 
was  holding  meetings  with  the 
entire  publishing  industry. 

It  also  denied  it  was  waging 
a campaign  against  left-wing 
magazines  by  questioning 
whether  it  should  continue  to 
stock  titles  such  as  Tribune 
and  Red  Pepper.  The  com- 
pany said  there  merely  had 
been  a routine  review  of  what 
should  remain  at  individual 
outlets. 


RTZ  offers  Aborigines  £30m  for  land  rights 


Ian  King 


ROUND  150  Aborigine 
in  Queensland, 
Australia,  have  been  offered 
A$60  million  (£30  million) 
over  a 20-year  period  by  RTZ, 
the  world's  biggest  mining 
group,  the  company  said 
yesterday. 

The  Waanyi  Aborigines 
have  been  offered  the  cash  for 
lost  land  rights  while  RTZ 
builds  a £550  million  zinc 
mine  nearby. 

However,  the  Aborigines 
want  to  continue  the  -year- 
long negotiations,  which  RTZ 
said  yesterday  threatened  the 
mine's  future. 

The  Aborigines  were 
cleared  last  month  by  the  Aus- 
tralian High  Court  to  appeal 
against  an  earlier  Federal 


Court  ruling  which  rejected 
their  right  to  native  title  on 
the  land.  Under  Australia's 
Native  Title  Act,  a tribunal 
will  now  consider  the  issues. 

Leon  Davis,  RTZ’s  deputy 
chief  executive,  said  the  com- 
pany was  prepared  to  “go 
back  to  square  one”  on  the 
negotiations  if  necessary,  but 
waned  this  could  mean  the 
mine  being  scaled  down. 

He  added:  “Ifs  very  difficult 
to  determine  just  what  the  tri- 
bunal will  decide,  but  we  con- 
sider our  offer  to  be  a very 
attractive  one  — if  s tiie  high- 
est offer  ever  made  by  a min- 
ing company  in  Australia." 

News  of  the- offer  came  as 
RTZ  unveiled  pre-tax  profits 
of  £1.6  billion  for  1995,  up  37 
per  cent  on  1994,  the  first  fig- 
ures since  the  company's 
merger  with  its  Australian  as- 


sociate, CRA,  last  year.  But 
higher  Australian  tax 
charges,  along  with  problems 
at  RTZ’s  Kennecott  smelter  in 
America  and  the  Escondida 
mine  in  Chile  — the  world's 
biggest  copper  mine  — 
brought  this  down  to  an  ad- 
justed £913  million,  less  than 
the  City  expected,  and  sent 
RTZ  shares  down  I8p  to  919p. 

Meanwhile,  Bob  Wilson, 
RTZ’s  chief  executive,  refused 
to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a 
bid  for  Peabody,  the  Ameri- 
can coal-mining  firm  owned 
by  Hanson,  which  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  de- 
merging itself. 

“We  are  always  considering 
various  options,  but  Peabody 
is  certainly  the  only  part  of 
Hanson  we  would  be  inter- 
ested in,"  he  said.  "But  it-  has 
had  its  problems.” 


trading  statement  and  an 
effective  profits  warning  at  the 
meeting  there  was  a false  mar- 
ket in  the  shares." 

A Vickers  spokeswoman  de- 
nied there  was  any  question 
of  a false  market  She  said  all 
the  shares  had  been  sold 
through  the  company's  bro- 
ker. It  is  understood  that  the 
executive  share  options  were 
exercised  and  then  sold  cen- 
trally under  Vickers'  long- 
standing policy. 

The  spokeswoman  said  the 
results  announcement  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  ana-' 
iysts’  presentation  were  en- 
tirely consistent  “There  has 
been  a certain  amount  of  ma- 
nipulation of  the  share  price 
by  the  City,  not  by  -the 
company.” 

However,  another  fund 
manager  said  that  although 
there  appeared  not  to  have 
been  any  illegality,  the  sales 
reflected  badly  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  company  and  its 
boardroom  in  the  City- 


Partners  share 
a £57m  slice 
of  John  Lewis 
trade  surplus 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  35,000  employee- 
partners  of  John  Lewis, 
the  department  store  and 
supermarkets  group,  are  to 
receive  a bonus  worth  al- 
most eight  weeks*  pay 
following  record  profits  of 
£150  million  in  the  year  to 
January. 

The  company,  which  op- 
erates 23  department  stores 
and  112  branches  of  Waf- 
trose  and  is  Britain's  larg- 
est employee  controlled 
business,  will  distribute 
£57  million  of  that  surplus 
to  staff.  Chairman  Stuart 
Hampson  said  yesterday 
they  were  the  driving  force 
behind  the  increased  prof- 
its. 

The  28  per  cent  growth  In 
profit,  on  sales  9 per  cent 
higher  at  £2.8  billion,  was 
achieved  despite  the  hot 
snmrner  hitting  depart- 
ment store  sales  and  the 
feet  that  Waitrose  faces 
continued  strong  price 
competition  from  rivals 
such  as  Sains  bury  and 
Tesco. 

Sales  in  the  department 
stores  — which,  alone  in 
the  high  street,  offer  nearly 
500,000  product  lines  — in- 
creased by  7 per  cent. 
Waitrose  added  13  per  cent 
providing  the  third  year  of 
strong  profits  rebound  for 
thp  company  which  suf- 
fered badly  in  the  early 
years  of  the  decade. 

The  latest  28  per  cent  im- 
provement for  the  partner- 
ship comes  on  top  of  a 25 
per  cent  gain  last  year.  Mr 
Hampson  said,  however, 
that  the  outlook  for  the  cur- 
rent year  was  uncertain. 
Even  so,  in  the  first  five 
weeks  of  trading,  depart- 
ment stores  are  showing  12 
per  cent  growth  In  sales, 
while  Waitrose's  are  14  per 
cent  higher. 


Hong  Kong  Notebook 


Democracy  has 
hefty  price  tag 


Alex  Brummer 


MANY  in  Hong  Kong's 
business  community 
believe  that  the  best 
way  of  ensuring  a smooth 
transition  to  Chinese  rule  is 
to  do  what  the  Chinese  want 
This  view  has  encouraged 
many  tycoons  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  Governor 
Chris  Patten's  policy  of  en 
couraging  a measure  of  genu- 
ine democracy  in  the  colony 
even  if  this  causes  problems 
in  Bering.  Hong  Kong,  in  the 
Patten  view,  is  a testimony  to 
the  benefits  of  a free  and  open 
press,  unfettered  financial 
markets  and  open  borders  to 
trade. 

Although  Singapore  does 
not  offer  the  same  freedoms, 
there  are  opinion  leaders  here 
who  say  It  could  challenge 
Hong  Kong's  leadership.  The 
costs  for  international  finan- 
cial institutions  of  doing  busi- 
ness from  Hong  Kong  has  be- 
come prohibitive  as  a result 
of  inflated  property  prices 
and  rising  labour  costs. 

There  is  some  concern  that 
when  China  does  take  over 
there  may  be  a new  cost:  that 
of  corruption.  No  deal  can  at 
present  be  done  in  Shanghai 
or  Shenzhen  without  some 
greasing  of  palms.  That  may 
not  damage  Hong  Kong's  role 
as  the  international  financial 
centre  for  China,  but  It  could 
make  it  less  attractive  over 
the  longer  haul  for  the  third 
country  financial  institutions 
which  have  large-scale  opera- 
tions in  the  territory. 

There  are  already  indica- 
tions that  some  fund  manage- 
ment operations  have  moved 
to  Singapore,  enticed  by  Lee 
Kuan  Yew's  compulsory  sav 
ings  schemes,  which  have 
been  seen  as  a model  for 
Europe  as  well  as  this  region. 
Although  Hong  Kong  can  pro- 
duce independent  surveys 
showing  that  it  remains  cost 
competitive  with  Singapore, 
that  is  not  the  perception 
among  business  leaders. 
There  is  a view  that  the  col- 
ony should  be  doing  more  to 
attract  inward  investors  by 
offering  subsidies  or  tax 
breaks,  something  that  is 
alien  to  the  non-intervention- 
ist character  of  the  colony. 

The  new  budget  seeks  to 
maintain  Hong  Kong's  edge 
with  a large  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  improving  service- 
economy  skills:  telecommuni- 
cations and  the  skills  base  of 
the  population,  including  the 
ability  to  speak  English.  This 
should  help.  But  Hong  Kong 
may  also  be  assisted  by  its  po- 
tential rival.  Singapore  — it  is 
said  to  have  had  enough  of 
foreign  invaders  following 
the  antics  of  Nick  Leeson  on 
the  futures  markets. 


Handle  with  care 

Britain,  of  course,  has 
as  much  reason  as  any- 
one to  fear  a loss  of  con- 
fidence in  Hong  Kong  once 


News  in  brief 

Cable  operator 
calls  up  Slbn 

Telewest.  Britain's  largest 
cable  operator,  yesterday 
revealed  that  it  needed  a fur- 
ther £1  billion  to  complete  its 
networks  and  develop  new 
services  including  probably 
the  fastest  Internet  link  yet 
for  residential  customers. 
Chairman  Alan  Michels  said 
the  group  had  secured  bank 
commitments  for  £1.2  billion, 
though  no  final  decision  had 
been  made  on  whether  to  use 
this  type  of  financing. 

Ladbroke  hit  hard 

Betting  shops  to  hotels  group 
Ladbroke  has  been  hard  hit 
by  competition  from  the 
National  Lottery  and  the  can- 
cellation of  horse  race  meet- 
ings because  of  bad  weather, 
with  40.5  per  cent  being  wiped 
off  profits  of  the  betting 
businesses.  Despite  an  185 
per  cent  increase  at  the 
group’s  biggest  business,  the 
Hilton  International  hotel 


the  Dag  comes  down.  Indeed, 
in  preparation  for  Chris  Pat- 
ten's evacuation  of  Govern- 
ment House.  Britain  is  budd- 
ing a huge  new  consulate  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Conrad 
hotel  iwhere  John  Major's 
party  stayed)  to  take  care  of 
UK  affairs,  from  passport 
questions  to  monitoring  of 
the  Joint  Declaration  and 
Basic  Law,  under  which  Beij- 
ing will  govern. 

Although  Britain  is  no 
longer  Hong  Kong's  biggest 
investor,  its  stake  is  consider- 
able. Figures,  collated  by  Brit- 
ain's trade  commission  sug- 
gest that  UK  investment  in 
the  colony  is  still  worth 
£70  billion,  down  from 
£90  billion  in  1993  as  a result 
of  a decline  in  stock  market 
values  and  the  migration  of 
Jardines  from  Hong  Kong  to 
London  and  Singapore.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  some 
£10  billion  of  UK  pension  fund 
assets  in  Hong  Kong  as  well 
as  around  £500  million  in 
banking  and  insurance 
holdings. 

But  the  main  significance 
of  Hong  Kong  to  the  UK  Is  as 
an  export  location.  Some 
£600  millions  of  UK  exports  go 
to  Hong  Kong  each  year.  An- 
other £845  million  worth 
passed  through  last  year  on 
the  way  to  China.  The  com- 
mercial weight  of  this 
relationship  is  among  the 
reasons  why  British  political 
leaders  have  trodden  so 
warily  when  dealing  with 
Beijing  and  will,  despite  John 
Major's  brave  words  here, 
continue  to  do  so. 


Club  and  carrot 

MANY  business  people 
in  Hong  Kong  believe 
that  the  ultimate 
status  symbol  is  membership 
of  the  China  Club,  the  Shang- 
hai art  deco-style  eaterie 
owned  by  entrepreneur  David 
Tang  which  is  considered  the 
territory's  equivalent  of  the 
Savoy  GrilL 

Compared,  however,  with 
the  Better  Hong  Kong  Foun- 
dation, a business  group 
membership  of  which  costs 
costs  £400,000.  the  China  Club 
(which  occupies  the  old  Bank 
of  China  building)  is  for 
paupers. 

Among  the  members  of  the 
BHKF  are  billionaires  such  as 
Li  Ka  Shing  of  Hutchinson 
Whampoa,  which  is  shortly  to 
cash  on  Orange,  and  Stanley 
Ho,  whose  fortune  has  been 
built  on  a Macao's  casino  em- 
pire. The  dub,  run  by  former 
advertising  executive  Leonie 
Ki,  hopes  to  counter  any  nega- 
tive image  of  Hong  Kong  in 
the  build-up  to  withdrawal. 

The  foundation  is  soon  to 
take  its  roadshow  to  the 
United  States,  to  convince  in- 
vestors that  post-1997  Hong 
Kong  will  still  be  a great  place 
In  which  to  invest  and  do 
business. 

The  group  rejects  sugges- 
tions that  it  exists  to  counter 
any  adverse  impact  which  Mr 
Patten’s  reform  programme 
and  the  complaints  of  demo- 
crats. like  Martin  Lee  and 
Emily  Lau.  may  have  on  the 
People's  Republic.  Nonethe- 
less. thus  far  the  foundation 
has  spent  most  of  its  time  co 
sying  up  to  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese. but  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  this  strategy  will 
work. 


chain,  group  pre-tax  profit 
slipped  5.6  per  cent  to 
£121.3  million. 

Northumberland  boost 

A new  180-job  factory  was  yes- 
terday announced  for  an  area 
which  has  suffered  increased 
unemployment  in  the  wake  of 
pit  closures.  US-owned 
Simula  Automotive  Safety  De- 
vices will  produce  airbags  for 
cars  on  the  Wansbeck  Busi- 
ness Park  at  Ashington, 
Northumberland,  after  a £4 
million  investment  The  com- 
pany, a subsidiary  of  Simula 
Inc.  expects  to  create  110  of 
the  jobs  within  12  months. 

Rolls  profits  take  off 

Aero-engine  maker  Rolls- 
Royce,  which  saw  profits  rise 
73  per  cent  last  year,  to  £175 
million  on  sales  13  per  cent 
higher  at.  £3.59  billion,  said 
further  improvements  lay 
ahead  as  cost-cutting  and 
growing  airline  profitability 
fed  through  to  its  profit  mar- 
gins. Shares  rose  4p  to  close  at 
215p. 


tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  1.0400  France  7.5000  Italy  2^40  Singapore  2,12 

Austria  15.30  Germany  2.2000  Malta  0.5425  South  AJrha  5.73 

Belgium  4500  Greece  358.00  Netherlands  2.4760  Spain  185.00 

Canada  2.03  Hong  Kong  11.60  New  Zealand  2.22  Sweden  10 .31 

Cyprus  0.7Q  India  52. Norway  9.81  Swbwtantl  1.7000 

Denmark  8.51  Ireland  0.0600  Portugal  229.00  Turkey  88.181 

Finland  6.9600  loraat  4.74  Saudi  Arabia  5.69  USA  1.4800 

Supplied  tv  «a/W«t  Ban*  [McAjrtng  Indian  rupee  and  htranll  snakol). 
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RICHARD  THOMAS  and  SIMON  BEAVIS  say  islands  of  socialism  float  in  the  colony’s  sea  of  capitalism 


Myths  of  Patten’s  pattern  for  Britain 


HONG  Kong  is  rid- 
dled with  myths. 
But  the  biggest 
myth  is  that  the  ter- 
ritory is  n laissez- 
faire  society,  free  from  the 
grubby  touch  of  government 
hands. 

Chris  Patten,  who  wants  to 
export  the  Hong  Kong  eco- 
nomic model  to  Britain, 
knows  that  few  of  the  officials 
and  businessmen  who  perpet- 
uate the  myth  really  believe 
it.  In  fact,  the  colony  is  two 
parts  capitalism,  one  part 
socialism. 

In  wine  areas.  Hong  Kong 

makes  the  old  eastern  Europe 
look  free  market.  Half  die 
population.  3.1  million  people, 
live  in  public  housing  and 
pay  less  than  Id  per  cent  of 


their  income  on  rent  The 
government  builds  a new 
home  every  13  minutes. 
Transport  projects  like  the 
new  airport  are  plotted 
against  a 30-year  planning 
cycle  and  the  transport  sys- 
tem operates  under  the  long 
shadow  of  state  regulation. 

Fung  Tung,  director  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Housing  Author- 
ity. is  one  of  the  few  who  ad- 
mits the  market  is  not  always 
king.  “Our  approach  in  some 
areas,  including  housina.  is 
: essentially  a socialist  one." 

Much  of  the  economy  is 
highly  liberal.  Registering  a 
company  involves  filling  out 
a short  form  and  coughing  up 
£30  and  the  financial  markets 
are  left  largely  to  their  own 
devices.  But  there  are,  as  Mr 


Fung  puts  it  islands  of  stat- 

ism  in  this  sea  of  capitalism. 
He  says  the  two  approaches 
complement  each  other,  with 
state  housing  a silent  partner 
in  Hong  Kong’s  economic  i 

success. 

"In  the  1960s  and  1970s.  we  ' 
competed  on  the  basis  of  low 
wages,  and  did  well.  But  this 
meant  people  couldn't  afford 
homes.  The  government  had 
to  house  them,  or  it  would 
never  have  worked.” 

Since  then  the  economic 
rationale  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a political  one. 
Greater  democracy  means  it 
would  be  politically  impossi-  | 
ble  to  change  course,  argues  j 
Mr  Fong.  “Public  housing  is 
simply  too  popular  now.” 

There  is  no  sign  of  govern- , 


ment  enthusiasm  waning, 
either.  This  week's  budget 
pledged  a 16  per  cent  rise  in 
s petting  on  housing  and  new 
building  work  already  ac- 
counts for  a quarter  of  all 
state  capital  spending.  Mr  ■ 
Fung  gets  HKS22  billion  (£2 
billion)  to  spend  each  year  — 
half  as  much  again  as  the 
whole  welfare  budget 

Public  transport  Is  vital  for 
most  people  — only  13  per 
cent  of  households  own  cars. 
Of  the  10  million  commuter 
journeys  each  day.  5.5  million 
are  by  bus  and  tram.  3J2  mil- 
lion by  rail.  1.3  million  by  taxi 
and  200.000  by  ferry. 

The  fact  that  most  public 
transport  is  provided  by  pri- 
vate firms  makes  it  seem  that 
here  at  least  Hong  Kong  is  at 


the  forefront  of  free  market 
thinking.  In  fact  the  system 
lias  always  relied  on  state  in- 
tervention to  make  it  work, 
and  growing  congestion  and 
pollution  is  provoking  even 
greater  state  involvement. 

Private  car  ownership  is 
now  growing  at  up  to  12  per 
cent  a year.  Add  to  that  a 
huge  fleet  of  heavy  and  light 
trucks  servicing  a busy  port 
and  a frenetic  construction 
industry  and  Hong  Kong’s 
problem  becomes  clear. 

Haider  Barma.  the  trans- 
port secretary,  has  been  look- 
ing at  ways  to  cut  congestion 
without  building  more  roads, 
the  usual  remedy.  Some 
HK$30  billion  has  been 
pledged  to  build  three  new 
railways  as  well  as  a highway 


to  China  by  2000.  Electronic 
road  pricing,  tried  in  the  xnid- 
80s  and  dropped  because  of 

privacy  worries,  is  back  on 
the  cards. 

The  government  is  also  be- 
ginning to  regulate  perhaps 
the  most  free  market  of  alL  in 
labour. 

By  western  standards,  em- 
ployment regulation  is  lim- 
ited. There  is  no  unfair  dis- 
missal protection  — though 
some  compensation  can  be 
claimed  — no  rules  against 
racial  discrimination,  no 
restriction  on  working  hours, 
no  national  insurance  system, 
no  unemployment  benefit  and 
no  collective  bargaining;  one 
of  the  reasons  fewer  than  one 
in  five  workers  belong  to  a 
trade  union.  Strikes  are  virtu- 


ally unheard  of:  there  were 
only  nine  last  year. 

But  Stephen  Ip.  the  labour 
commissioner,  has  stopped 
using  the  term  “deregulated" 
to  describe  the  market  Sex 
discrimination  laws  have 
been  introduced  and  factory 
inspection  beefed  up. 

TOe  problem  is  that  employ- 
ers have  to  agree  before  the 
government  will  back  any 
rhange.  This  power  of  veto 
results  in  patchy  policymak- 
ing. A couple  of  years  ago. 
statutory  maternity  rights 
were  put  In  place,  but  employ- 
ers refused  to  give  up  power 
over  hiring  and  firing.  Preg- 
nant women  were  simply- 
sacked  — so  the  government 
has  pledged  to  close  this  gap. 

Trade  unionists  welcome 


recent  movies  to  improve  con-' 
d it  ions,  but  say  the  market  is  - 
still  strongly  tilled  against 
workers. 

LeeCheukYan  head  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unionists,  said  "H»»p.  ’ 
Kong  has  become  a prosper- 
ous country*,  but  the  benefits- 
are  not  yet  being  shared  with 
ordinary  workers  ” 

The  small  beginnings  made 
towards  improving  proieciion 
for  workers,  better  welfare 
provision  and  bousing  arc 
likely  to  hit  opposition  from 
Beyiing  after  1997. 

Mr  Lee  is  certainly  gloomy. 
"Things  will  be  much  worst- 
then."  he  says.  “The  Chinese 
Communist  Party  can’t  wait 
to  get  into  bed  with  the  big 
capitalists,” 


Hong  Kong’s  prosperous  image  disguises  a growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  which 
dwarfs  the  levels  of  inequality  in  Taiwan  and  Singapore.  The  lives  of  the  haves  and  have-nots, 
described  respectively  by  ANDREW  HIGGINS  and  RICHARD  THOMAS,  rarely  cross 


Fine  to 


be  flash 


PITY  the  rich  of 
Hong  Kong.  The 
airport.  Kai  Tak.  is 
too  cramped  to 
handle  private  jets, 
an  indispensable  trophy  for 
millionaires  elsewhere.  So 
common  are  luxury  yachts  in 
Victoria  Harbour  that  any- 
thing under  SO  foot  is 
embarrassing. 

A real  blowout  requires 
diligence.  When  Shanghai- 
born  property  mogul  David 
Chu  wants  to  let  rip.  he  lias  to 
get  up  at  5am  and  leave  his 
penthouse  in  Repulse  Bay  be- 
fore the  sun  conies  up. 

Only  then  are  roads  empty- 
enough  for  his  £175.000  Fer- 
rari or  £132.000  Acui-a-NSX. 
An  ability  to  cruise  at  ITOniph 
is  not  much  use  otherwise  in 
a cramped  city*  barely  20 
miles  across. 

”I  can  go  from  Repulse  Bay 
to  Fanlmg  in  20  minutes."  he 
boasts.  "It  is  just  for  the 
speed.  Different  people  have 
different  priorities.  Mine  is 
speed.” 

Mr  Chu  represents  prop- 
erty firms  on  the  Hong  Kong 
legislature  and  sits  on  vari- 
ous Beijing-appointed  bodies. 
His  other  recreations  include 
shark-hunting:  “I  have  a 
shark  gun  but  I haven't  been 
able  to  catch  anything." 

In  Hong  Kong,  spending 
money  has  become  as  serious 
as  making  it  At  the  apex  of 
Hong  Kong  society  once  stood 
the  colonial  governor  sent 
from  London,  the  taipans  or 
British-dominated  "hongs"  or 
trading  firms,  and  expat 
hangers-on  on  expense-ac- 
count contracts.  Dominating 
the  cocktail  circuit  today  are 
local  Chinese  tycoons  and  po- 
litical plenipotentiaries  from 
Beijing. 

“People  don’t  have  time  to  I 
waste  anymore.  They  are  far  I 
more  serious,  more  business- 
orientated."  said  Corinne 
Djaoui  of  Cartier  Far  East  1 
whose  job  is  to  track  the 
changing  face  of  Hong  Kong's 
power  elite  and  update  her 
firm's  VIP  guestlists. 

"Before  it  was  party,  party, 
party,  but  now  people  don’t 
just  come  to  be  seen  any 
more.  Most  Chinese  are  not  so 
interested  in  getting  their  pic- 
ture in  society  pages." 


Hong  Kong  still  has  its 
flamboyant  party-goers, 
among  them  Kai-bong  and ' 
Brenda  Chao,  frequently  fea- 
tured In  glossy  magazines 
with  their  his-and-hers  Rolls- 
Royces.  one  in  pink,  the  other 
in  gold.  Another  v'eteran  is 
Cecil  Chao,  who  compensates 
for  not  having  a jet  by  flying  a 
personal  helicopter. 

Only  a member  of  Hong 
Kong's  super-super-rich  could 
ever  afford  the  luxury  of 
claiming,  as  did  multi-biliion- 
nire  Li  Ka  shing  in  a recent 
interview,  that  he  wears 
shoes  with  plastic  soles  be- 
cause they  last  longer  and 
eats  food  most  people  would 
feed  their  cat.  “My  life  is 
rather  simple  and  I don't  need 
much  moneys.”  he  claimed  im- 
plausibly. Mr  Li  also  let  slip 
that  he  had  donated  £J8S  mil- 
lion to  charities  in  Cliina. 

For  the  merely  rich,  flashi- 
ness counts.  Hong  Kong  buys 
two  to  three  times  more  Car- 
der watches  — at  £130.000  to 
half  a million  — than  the 
equivalent-size  city  in  Europe 
or  North  America.  It  has 
more  Rolls-Royces  and  Bent- 
! leys  per  capita  than  anywhere 
i else  in  the  world. 

“Here  the  ’flying  lady'  Is 
the  ultimate  status  symbol 
and  very  visible  and  that  is 
wbat  matters  in  Hong  Kong.” 
says  Helgar  Grossman,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Inchcape  Mo- 
tors. While  the  market  for  or- 
dinary  cars  slumped  by 
nearly  half  last  year.  Rolls- 
Royce  sales  slipped  less  than 
a quarter. 

Merchants  rejoice  at  Hong 
Kong’s  high-octane  spending 
and  immunity  to  the  inverse 
snobbery  fashionable  among 
European  intellectuals. 
“There  is  absolutely  no 
shame  about  having  expen- 
sive things.  This  is  a measure 
of  your  success,”  said  Mrs 
Djaoui  of  Cartier.  “Here  there 
are  no  intellectuals.  All  the 
smart  people  are  in  business 
here.  It  is  a place  where  you 
make  money,  where  you  can 
become  very  successful  very, 
•very  quickly  if  you  work 
hard.  That  is  it. 

"There  is  no  pride  in  being 
an  intellectual:  the  pride  is  to 
be  rich.  Things  are  measured 
differently  here.” 


Colony  of 


invisibility 


PART  of  the  way 
through  his  sen- 
tence, Ah  Lau 
pauses.  He  has  to 
— a Boeing  747 
from  nearby  Kai  Tak  air- 
port is  passing  overhead, 
seemingly  just  a few  feet 
above  his  1 1 th-floor  flat. 

"You  get  used  to  it  after  a 
while.*'  he  eventually 
shouts  in  Cantonese,  his 
English-speaking  daughter 
translating.  “In  fact,  the 
only  time  I wake  up  is  if 
they  stop." 

The  Shek  Kip  Mei  estate 
where  Mr  Lau  lives  houses 
some  of  the  growing  army 
of  Hong  Kong’s  poor,  who 
tarnish  the  colony’s  self- 
image  as  the  most  affluent 
island  In  the  world.  He 
earns  about  HKS2.000 
(£190)  a month  from  his 
shoe  repair  business  and 
has  a wife  and  three  chil- 
dren to  support. 

A former  factory  worker, 
who  lost  his  job  when  the 
firm  moved  to  China,  he 
says  it  has  become  harder 
to  make  ends  meet  over  the 
past  decade. 

Forty  years  ago.  It  took  a 
squatter  camp  fire  at  Shek 
Kip  Mei  to  force  the  govern- 
ment into  welfare  provi- 
sion. Mr  Lau.  who  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  childhood 
in  the  camp,  says:  "The  fire 
was  terrible.  But  it  made 
the  big  people  on  the  hill  do 
something  to  help  us. 
Maybe  we  need  another  fire 
again." 

Even  today,  spending 
money  on  the  poor  is  diffi- 
cult, given  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  self-advance- 
ment. When  Oxfam  last 
year  released  the  first  in- 
depth  research  on  poverty, 
the  then  financial  secre- 
tary. Sir  Hamish  Macleod, 
made  a point  of  not  reading 
it  until  at  least  a week  after 
publication. 

Oxfam’s  programme  di- 
rector. Sherman  Tang,  be-  ■ 
lie  ves  the  lack  of  moral  out- 
rage about  poverty  stems 
from  the  colony’s  history. 
Today’s  affluent  business- 
men, politicians  and  civil 
servants  are  yesterday’s 
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Status  symbol . . . Yachts  less  than  80ft  long  embarrass  rich.  The  poor  have  different  problems 


penniless  arrivals  from 
photograph:  DON  mcphee  China.  They  have  straggled 


to  the  top,  and  say  today's 
poor  should  do  the  same. 

As  one  tycoon  argues:.-. 
“The  Instinct  of  the  poor  is 
one  of  aspiration,  not  resig- 
nation. They  do  not  feel- 
sorry  for  themselves.  Fow 
example,  if  a hawker  gets, 
splashed  by  a passing 
Rolls-Royce  he  doesnit 
think  'that  bastard’,  buw 
rather  ‘one  day  riJ  be  in' 
that  car’.” 

But  Ms  Tang,  programme-., 
director  for  Oxfam  Hongu 
Kong,  says  this  view  is  out 
of  date.  “Hong  Kong  has  a • 
reputation  as  a land  of  op- 
portunity. a place  where 
working  hard  will  pay  off. 
This  may  have  been  true 
once,  but  things  have  . 
changed." 

Poverty  is  now  home- 
grown. with  immigration, 
having  been  reduced  to  a 
trickle.  The  two  driving 
forces  were  old  age  — in  a 
society  which  until 
recently  had  virtually  no 
retirement  support  — and 
economic  restructuring  as 
factories  shift  to  China. 

“It  is  hard  for  people  to 
re-equip  themselves  to 
work  elsewhere,  especially 
the  older  ones.”  she  says. 

Traditional  activities 
such  as  fishing  and  farming 
have  been  hit  by  Imports 
from  the  mainland,  leaving 
many  people  in  the  out- 
lying islands  In  poverty. 
The  erosion  of  the  tradi- 
tional extended  family  has 
also  left  some  people  in  the- 
poverty  bracket- 

But  only  the  risible  face 
of  the  poor  provokes  any. 
reaction.  When  two  dozen 
of  the  1.200  people  living  on 
the  street  died  in  a cold 
snap  last  month,  the  news- 
papers called  for  action  as' 
the  usual  silence  surround- 
ing the  problems  of  the 
poor  was  shattered  for  a 
few  days. 

Mr  Lau  says  that  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  help 
people  Like  himself,  who  try 
to  work.  He  has  no  time  for 
beggars.  “They  are  just, 
lazy.”  He  hopes  that  after 
1907.  things  will  improve. 
"When  we  are  China  again, 
perhaps  they  will  stop  tak- 
ing all  our  jobs." 


Authentic  Tang  of  China 
is  set  to  conquer  world 


Hopewell  digs  itself  into  deep  debt  hole 


Outlook 


Jonathan  Confine 


DAVID  Tang,  the  million- 
aire who  counts  Prin- 
cess Diana  and  the 
Duchess  of  York  among  his 
close  friends,  is  seeking  to  de- 
velop China's  first  global 
brand  name. 

The  39-year-old  entrepre- 
neur opened  his  first  branch 
of  the  retailer  Shanghai  Tang 
IS  months  ago  in  Hong  Kong’s 
business  district  and  is  plan- 
ning to  go  global  later  this 
year. 

The  company,  which  sells 
classic  Chinese  designs  such 
as  Chairman  Mao-Style  suits 
in  vibrant  colours,  will  open 
in  London.  Paris  and  New 
York  before  franchising  the 
idea  in  other  capital  cities. 

Mr  Tang,  who  also  holds 
the  exclusive  rights  to  sell  Cu- 
ban cigars  across  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific region  and  is  honorary 
consul  in  Havana,  said  yester- 
day: “France  has  Chanel  and 
there  is  Italy's  Versace.  But  I 
suddenly  realised  there  was 
no  Chinese  brand  which  was 
famous. 


"I  thought  that  if  I invented 
a brand  first,  it  would  always 
be  in  front  of  any  that  follow 
and  it  will  be  able  to  ride  on 
the  much  greater  recognition 
of  China  over  the  next  few 
years.” 

All  the  products  are  la- 
belled "made  by  Chinese”  be- 
cause Mr  Tang  acknowledges 
that  he  cannot  change 
people’s  perceptions  that  any- 
thing made  in  China  Is  ”a  bit 
crappy”. 

Mr  Tang  has  brought  in 
some  heavyweight  retailing 
expertise  in  the  shape  of  Jo- 
hann Rupert  the  Rothmans 
tobacco  heir.  Mr  Rupert,  who 
, helped  build  the  DunhilL  Car- 
tier  and  Mont  Blanc  brands. 

| has  bought  a 40  per  cent  stake 
in  the  venture. 

The  walls  of  the  stylish 
Hong  Kong  store,  designed  to 
resemble  a 1930s  Shanghai  art 
deco  building,  are  adorned 
with  framed  photographs  of 
supermodels  who  have  been 
through  its  doors,  including 
Kate  Moss.  Cindy  Crawford  ' 
and  Naomi  Campbell,  as  well  | 
as  politicians  such  as  Marga- 
ret Thatcher. 


In  order  to  make  the  brand 
more  authentic,  Mr  Tang  In- 
tends to  open  a store  in 
Shanghai  and  wants  to  add  to 
the  merchandise  range  which 
already  includes  curios  such 
as  art  deco  ashtrays  and  Red 
Army  watches. 

Under  consideration  are  ex- 
otic clothes  from  other  parts 
of  China  such  as  Tibet  and 
Mongolia,  and  the  eventual 
introduction  of  a range  of  im- 
perial porcelain. 

"The  Italians  can  make  por- 
celain better  than  the  Chi- 
nese. which  is  ridiculous  con- 
sidering that  it  was  invented 
here."  said  Mr  Tang.  “I  want 
to  redevelop  those  skills 
here.” 

Mr  Tang,  who  was  educated 
in  England  and  owns  a home 
in  London,  plans  to  develop 
one  new  business  project 
every  year  until  he  is  50  years 
old. 

His  great  ambition  is  to 
challenge  Holland’s  monopoly 
on  the  fresh-flower  market  by 
transforming  China  into  a 
major  grower.  "Roses  will 
grow  beautifully  there.”  he 
enthused. 


Roger  Cowe 


HOPE  springs  eternal 
but  Hopewell  may  not. 
It  is  the  Eurotunnel  of 
Hong  Kong,  a builder  of  mega- 
projects  that  always  seem  to 
cost  more,  take  longer  and  at- 
tract fewer  customers  than 
planned.  The  result  is  huge 
debts  — in  Hopewell’s  case, 
more  than  HK520  billion 
(£1.7  billion). 

There  is  a difference,  which 
is  in  Hopewell’s  favour.  It  is 
not  a single-project  business, 
as  Eurotunnel  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  Hopewell's 
problems  is  that  it  has  fingers 
in  too  many  pies. 

Many  of  the  pies  are  in 
China,  where  it  is  creating  a 
modern  road  infrastructure 
in  the  province  of  Guang- 
dong. First  there  is  the  East 
Superhighway,  running  up 
and  around  the  Pearl  river. 
The  first  197  miles,  from  the 
border  with  Hong  Kong  to  the 
provincial  capital.  Guangz- 1 
hou.  has  been  completed  — | 
but  at  a cost  which  looks 
likely  to  be  double  the  initial 


HK39  billion  budget,  and  a 
year  late. 

There  were  geological  prob- 
lems, with  soft  ground  in  the 
Pearl  river  delta,  which 
required  48  miles  to  be  built 
on  stilts.  The  design  of  the  in- 
terchanges had  to  be  altered 
to  take  account  of  the  feet  that 
there  would  be  heavy  bus 
traffic.  The  toll  systems  and 
property  development  around 
the  interchanges  have  yet  to 
be  completed. 


Soaring  debt, 
falling  profit 

Hopewell  profits/debt , HKSbn. 
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In  a recent  analysis,  the  | 
broker  SBC  Warburg 
reckoned  that  over  the  30- 
year  life  of  Hopewell’s  rights 
the  company  will  earn  more 
than  HKS5  billion.  That  repre- 
sents a reasonable  return  on 
the  investment  But  the  short 
term  is  different  There  will 
be  no  profit  for  four  years, 
even  assuming  that  the  ini- 
tially disappointing  traffic 
flows  improve. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  big  con- 
struction projects,  as  Euro- 
tunnel knows  to  its  cost. 
There  are  plenty  mare  such 
projects  in  Hopewell's 
portfolio. 

Managing  director  Gordon 
Wu  has  travelled  the  region 
over  the  past  10  years,  agree- 
ing grand  schemes  Tor  trans- 
port and  power  projects  in  nu- 
merous countries,  as  well  as 
building  hotels  and  office 
blocks  in  Hong  Kong.  He 
joked  recently  that  getting 
money  from  the  banks  to  fi- 
nance such  projects  is  easier 
than  paying  it  back.  And  sign- 
ing the  agreement  is  easier 
than  building  the  projects. 

Hopewell  has  been  dubbed 
Hopeless  by  frustrated  Thai 
leaders,  still  waiting  for  the 
mass  transit  project  the  com- 
pany is  building  and  which  is 


desperately  needed  to  dimin- 
ish Bangkok’s  traffic  conges- 
tion. As  Mr  Wu  also 
remarked  recently.  "T  am  a 
marketer  of  projects."  But  i 
marketing  is  no  use  without 
the  substance  to  back  it  up. 

Nor  is  it  any  use  without 
file  money  to  turn  concepts 
into  reality  and.  as  delays 
have  mounted  on  Hopewell's  j 
projects,  so  have  debts.  At  the 
last  year-end.  debt  was  almost 
two-thirds  of  shareholders' 
fUnds  and  the  interest  cost 
consumed  HKS215  million  of 
the  HKS912  million  operating  ! 
profit 

That  would  be  acceptable  if 
the  tide  had  turned.  But  War- 
burg’s analysis  concludes 
that  there  will  be  further  cash 
outflows  In  each  of  the  nest 
four  years,  peaking  at  | 


HK$6.3  billion  next  year.  And 
the  group  needs  to  raise  more 
than  HKS25  billion  to  finance 
planned  projects  over  the 
next  couple  of  years. 

There  is  only  one  solution 
— one  which  is.  fortunately, 
available  to  Hopewell  because 
of  its  spread  of  interests.  A 
plunging  share  price  has 
ruled  out  issuing  shares  to 
raise  money,  so  the  answer  is 
asset  sales  to  reduce  the  debt- 
mountain  and  interest  costs.  ■ 

As  many  British  businesses 
found  when  the  last  recession 
began  to  bite,  however,  when 
you  need  to  sell  something  in 
a buyer's  market  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a satisfactory  price.  So 
Mr  Wu  has  discovered  an- 
other truism.  It  is  easier  to 
declare  an  intention  to  sell 
than  it  is  to  do  the  deal. 


Tomorrow 


Play  hard:  racing  at  Happy  Valley, 
gambling  in  Macau — pastimes  of  the 
colonial  era 

Work  hard:  taking  the  6 o’clock  commuter 
train  to  Shenzen,  the  territory’s  cut-price  ~ 
manufacturing  base  in  China 
Plus:  the  shop  window  of  the  Far  East 
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Athletics 

Ladejoset 
for  sharp 
angles 


Stephen  Bierfey  in 

Stockholm  expects 
the 400m  runner  to 
show  both  his  sides 


STOCKHOLM’S  Globe 
arena,  which  niaima 
to  he  the  largest 
spherical  building  in 
the  world,  has  all  the  distant 
charm  of  a nuclear  power 
station  and  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  this  enchant, 
log  city,  which  is  bidding  Ra- 
the 2004  Olympic  Games. 

And,  for  all  its  futuristic 
stamp,  the  stadium  houses  an 
indoor  track  which  belongs  to 
the  dark  ages  of  RAF  CosfbnL 
Du'aine  Ladejo,  arguably 
Britain's  best  hope  for  a gold 
medal  in  the  European  Indoor 
Championships  which  begin 
today,  took  one  look  at  the 
blue-carpeted  boards  yester- 
day and  announced  that 
hopes  of  running  a fast  400 
metres  were  nlL 
"When  you  are  looking 
down  the  straight,  the  bends 
seem  to  be  at  right  angles,"  he 
said.  “It  really  isn't  up  to 
international  standard.” 

This  might  also  be  said  of 
the  British  team,  but  in  Olym- 
pic year  there  are  extenuat- 
ing circumstances.  Malcolm 
Arnold,  Britain’s  chief  coach, 
was  always  aware  that  the 
majority  of  the  country's  top 
athletes  would  not  want  to  in- 
clude Stockholm  in  their  build- 
up to  Atlanta  and  that  this 
would  be  a chance  for  others 
to  Establish  themselves. 

■For  Ladejo,  the  European 
indoor  and  outdoor  champion 
in1 1 994,  Stockholm  represents 
am  international  restoration 
after  last  year  was  all  bat 
wiped  out  by  injury. 

*The  authorities  continue  to 
eye  the  25-year-old  Londoner, 
a graduate  of  Texas  Universi- 
ty, with  circumspection,  for 
Ladejo  is  very  much  his  own 
man,  holding  views  that  are 
clearly  at  variance  - with  those 
whose  minds  are  stHl  encased 
hr  blazer  and  tie.  1 want 
people  to  be  excited  about  ath- 
letics," he  said.  ‘T  want  them 
to  -remember  what  they  have 
seen.” 

This  was  true  of  the  Kelvin 
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Hall  a couple  of  weeks  ago 
when.  In  the  4x400m  relay. 
Ladejo  did  a passable  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Simon  Rattle  and 
was  duly  accused,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  crashing 
bores,  of  being  disrespectful 
to  both  the  French  and  the 
body  athletic. 

“Look,  there  was  no  way  I 
was  trying  to  belittle  the 
French,”  be  reiterated  yester- 
day. “People  in  the  crowd  told 
me  it  was  great  I had  pointed 
at  them  with  the  baton.  It  is 
in  my  nature  to  do  some- 
thing.” And  he  will  do  it 
again  — more  than  likely,  al- 
though he  would  never  wish 
to  be  predictable,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  he  should 
retain  his  indoor  title.  The 
only  European  to  have  run 
foster  this  year  is  Italy’s 
Ashraf  Saber. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that 
Britain  may  have  struck  gold 
before  then,  for  Bath’s  Jason 
Gardener,  with  his  60m  run  of 
6.55sec  in  the  GB  v Russia  In-  | 
ternational  at  Birmingham,  is 
currently  top  of  the  European 
rankings.  - - 

Gardener  has  been  lightly  1 
raced  bat  confirmed  his  qual- 
ity, also  at  Birmingham, 
when  coming  third  behind. 
Nigeria's  Davidson  Ezinwa 
and  Canada's  world  indoor 
champion  Bruny  Surra  in  the 
Ricoh  International. 

The  suggestion  that  the  20- 
year-old  Gardener,  a world 
I junior  silver  medal  winner 
over  100m.  was  here  merely  to 
gain  experience  was  politely 
rejected.  ‘The  fostest  man 
takes  all,**  he  said,  brooking 
no  arguments. 

Should  he  win  tonight,  and 
his  main  rival  appears  to  be 
Germany’s  Marc  Blume,  then 
the  immediate  tangible  bene- 
fit would  be  that  he  would 
gain  invitations  to  the  early- 
sprlng  grands  prix.  He  was  in 
the  relay  squad,  for  the  world 
championships  in  Gothen- 
burg last  year.  .His  singular 
aim  this  summer  is  to  win  an 
- individual  place  for  Atlanta. 

Ashia  Hansen  has  foiled  to 
qualify-  for  the  triple  jump 
final  in  her  last  three  major 
championships  but,  provided 
nerves  do  not  engulf  her,  she 
should  quahfyjwith  ease,  her 
worsfjump  this  winter  being' 
14.15m. 


Olympic  Games  I Racing 


Nebiolo  Champion  bid 
strikes  still  an  option 
it  rich  for  Right  Win 


On  edge . . . Ladejo  does  not  like  the  look  of  Stockholm’s  Indoor  bends 


PRIMO  NEBIOLO,  pres- 
ident of  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Ath- 
letic Federation,  wearing 
another  hat  as  head  of  the 
Association  of  Summer 
Olympic  International  Fed- 
erations, has  driven  a hard 
bargain  with  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee 
to  gain  a much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  IOC’s  televi- 
sion and  marketing  reve- 
nues from  the  Games  in 
Atlanta  this  summer.  Ath- 
letics gets  the  lion’s  share. 

The  IOC  president  Juan 
Antonio  Samaranch  prom- 
ised an  extra  $32  million 
(£21  million)  to  the  26 
sports  taking  part,  with 
sports  split  into  four  cate- 
gories. based  on  television 
audience  ratings  at  the  Bar- 
celona Games,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  extra 
money.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  federations'  tradi- 
tional percentage  of  Olym- 
pic television  income, 
which  will  be  $56.6  million 
in  Atlanta. 

Although  Samaranch  I 
said  the  federations  were 
happy  with  the  deal,  Ne- 
biolo revealed  that  bigger 
claims  were  on  the  way. 
There  would  be  further  ne- 
gotiations for  Sydney  in 
2000  and  the  federations 
wanted  a greater  share 
from  2004  onwards,  when 
the  IOC  will  receive  51  per 
cent  of  Olympic  revenues, 
up  from  40  per  cent. 

For  Atlanta  the  26  sports 
federations,  who  each 
received  $1,446  million  in 
Barcelona,  will  divide  the 
$56.6  million  standard 
share  equally,  each  taking 
$2,177  million.  In  addition, 
athletics  will  be  given  $6.5 
million,  some  20  per  cent  of 
the  extra;  soccer,  volley- 
ball, basketball,  swimming 
and  gymnastics  will  net 
$2.5  million  each  and  ten- 
nis, hockey,  rowing,  hand- 
ball', cycling  and  eques- 
trianism each  take  $1 
million.  The  14  other 
sports,  including  boxing, 
will  get  $500,000  of  the 
extra  money  promised  by 
the  IOC. 

Nebiolo  saw  no  danger  of 
sports  feeling  they  had 
been  divided  in  a sort  of 
Olympic  class  system.  “The 
federations  are  satisfied," 
pochard  kille  he  said. 


Chris  Hawkins 


RIGHT  WIN  has  been 

reintroduced  into  the 
Smurfit  Champion  Hur- 
dle betting  at  20-1  by  Coral's 
after  Richard  Hannon  decided 
to  leave  him  in  at  yesterday's 
five-day  declaration  stage 
when  17  stood  their  ground. 

There  were  no  surprise  ab- 
sentees, although  David  EIs- 
worth  has  taken  out  Oh  So 
Risky,  who  broke  a blood  ves- 
sel at  Ascot  last  time,  and 
relies  on  Absalom's  Lady  and 
Muse. 

Hannon  also  has  Right  Win 
in  the  Citreon  Supreme  Nov- 
ice Hurdle,  for  which  there 
are  still  37  entries,  and  will 
decide  where  to  run  accord- 
ing to  the  ground. 

If  the  going  continues  to 
dry  up  Hannon  may  well  de- 
cide to  let  his  six-year -old  go 
for  the  Champion  as  he  be- 
lieves the  soft  going  stopped 
him  at  Kempton  last  time 
when  he  was  fourth  behind 
Aide  rb  rook. 

"Although  he  liked  a bit  of 
give  on  the  Flat  there's  a 
world  of  difference  between 
soft  going  in  the  summer  and 
soft  during  the  winter,"  said 
Hannon. 

A victory  for  Right  Win  in 
the  Champion  would  be  the 
worst  result  for  Coral's  who 
laid  the  horse  heavily  after  he 
scored  impressively  at  San- 
down  on  his  hurdling  debut 
in  January. 


Alderbrook.  who  could  do 
with  some  rain,  leads  the 
market  at  evens  followed  by 

Danoli  at  9-2  and  Hotel  Miri- 

ella  at  5-1.  They  then  bet  6-1 
Mysilv.  12-1  Collier  Bay,  an- 
other mudlark,  and  20-1  Land 
Afar  and  Mack  The  Knife. 

Hotel  Minella,  representing 
Aidan  O'Brien  and  Charlie 
Swan,  prefers  a decent  sur- 
face and  would  be  strongly 
fancied  to  reverse  Irish 
Champion  Hurdle  form  with 
Collier  Bay  who  beat  him  a 
head  in  testing  conditions  at 
Leopardstown. 

The  decision  of  Swan  to 
ride  Life  Of  A Lord  in  the 
Martell  Grand  National 
rather  than  ante-post  favour- 
ite Lo  Stregone  has  not 
caused  too  many  problems  for 
the  latter’s  trainer.  Thomas 
Tate,  who  has  booked  Jamie 
Osborne. 

“Jamie  is  a super-sub  and 
won  on  Lo  Stregone  at  New- 
i bury  last  season,  so  I'm  quite 
happy."  said  Tate. 

Dick  Hem  was  a rare  visi- 
tor to  Wlncanton  yesterday 
and  those  who  took  the  him 
were  rewarded  with  an  8-1 
winner  when  his  Mutazz  won 
the  opening  race. 

Hern  was  inevitably 
quizzed  about  the  well-being 
or  the  2.000  Guineas  favourite 
Alhaarth  and  commented: 
Tm  as  happy  as  I could  be 
with  him  at  this  stage.  We'll 
wait  and  see  whether  he  has  a 
run  before  the  Guineas.  It  de- 
pends on  the  ground.” 


Brooks  chaser  the  class  act 


MERE  CLASS,  trained  by 
Charlie  Brooks,  stands 
out  at  the  weights  in  today’s 
feature  event  at  Sand  own,  the 
Horse  and  Hound  Grand  Mili- 
tary Gold  Cup  Chase,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

He  was  pulled  up  behind 
Percy  Smollett  at  Ascot  last 
time,  but  before  that  ran  with 
great  promise  when  three 
lengths  third  to  WUlsford  at 
Sandown. 

Mere  Class  (3.10)  had  Mr 
Boston  10  lengths  behind  him 
in  fourth  then  and  meets  that 
rival  on  71b  better  terms  this 
afternoon. 

The  card  starts  with  an  in- 
teresting clash  between  Zeph- 
yrus  and  Crown  Equerry 
(2.00),  preference  being  for . 


the  latter  on  his  excellent 
third  to  Sir  Leonard  and  Mon- 
i casman  over  an  inadeqaute 
two  miles  here  last  times. 

At  Ayr.  Solba  (2.20)  looks 
good  In  the  Mad  March  Hhre 
Novice  Chase,  while  the  con- 
sistent Deep  Decision  (3.30) 
should  at  last  get  his  head  in 
front 

The  nap  is  Another  Coral 
(4.20)  at  Market  Rasen.  This 
former  high  class  chaser  is 
now  contesting  hunters’ 
events  and  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  his  reappearance  third 
to  the  smart  Wild  Illusion  at 
Ludlow  last  week. 

Hot  Breeze  (1.40)  looks  the 
one  for  the  seller  following 
his  move  to  the  Nigel  Twis- 
ton-Davies  yard. 


Market  Rasen  programme 


Sandown  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


1.40  MU  1km 
2.10  lama  Cbm 
2-4B  Tougil  Dsal 


404  COPPBI  CABLE  (•)  C Smith  9-10-10  HRmh 

407  gum-  DMPmOt1T*1}TtWtan1V10-lfl MftaH 

400  W434  PMAL  BEAT  {IQ  J Curt*  T-W-1B .DO  »»U«r 

408  PPQ2-34  N0M0KRAT1C(48) Mis S Bremen 7-10-10 -JCteaghaa 

410  ws-au8«N0in  spy  [BS)Un  a Hawn  7-10-10 — — - -s«y— 

411  0-13303  KHROF  DAMD  (82)  MtH  A EnOtilcag  8-10-10 J Ryan 

TOM  POM  m Artie  8,  tart  IMn  T.MeeetaaBo  « 

Mkf  5-2  Aj(adooi.  7-2  Ai»c  Wlngi.  5-1  Ear*  Houston.  1 1-J  S1«r  Of  D»y«J_  5-t  CatVaJ  Lsttw.  MonOanSc. 
14-1  Final  BeaL  20-1  Seymour  Spy  , 

3.50  WHATLEY  PACKMOM  JUWWLE  HURDLE  4YO  2m  II  110|*»C3£38 

U1  08  TOMY1  OPT  (44)  M Pk*  11-1 . D Bltdptew 

MS  OOSfi  BEAU  MATZLOT(ia)  Ub«  M MflUgan  1 1-0 RdU 

SOS  DO  BOOT  PLOY  (14)  (8F)  M Tomtelni  \V0 P PeWalili 

804  P LMOALBEaF(24)JfWiiw1gMT1-0  HkKtewee 

804  OJUCBUnY  Uhs  L SWd»!l  M C MU> 

805  OMOFTHKOLDOMES  J Nariao  11-0 Why 

307  OOMimramNTwtttn'DMtulV-O GUwriR 

908  DO  SHOWY  KT2B.  (19) K Btftoy  11-0 AltaUaa 

BOB  0 ■U.maO(U}MTSSSn*th1VO  ~ JUWnnlD 

910  uunmi  uuj  Jihw  kh sou 

9ti  pg  wanuunmscaiaptaino-B pm»*i  TO 

9i2  (PTunuBoun(ia)wuiaMnio-« — _k<w.(3) 

Txypowi’ni»gin.«iiii»i8,Tbii»»a«7,n»Tf»Hgi»»8 

Battegi  11-4  Tonya  Oil,  7-0  Ramaduae.  9-1  Bob's  Ploy,  9-1  Oaldxny.  Beau  UataioL  10-1  5noey  Pobel, 
Turn*  Hoh,  Qnaolltaofelaaat.  20-1  BiaSnlon  Bafla 

420  BEAOHOWTCOTK  RUHTOW  CHASE  (Amaten)  3a  If  £1,480 

■01  3aa8svtwnawu>nErrcui)(a>)WTeB«ighiii-i9-»  — wiwMgStm 


0L2O  ANOTHBt  OMUL  m 


btltf 


ri  ■V’' 
j"  * 


1 . 40  PAMEIB DAY  SHUN*)  HANDICAP HUWLK  Bn II  HOyted *77 
101  51044  MVJEVERmKWtagro«i 4-11-10 DMffl 


to*  05-00  S2M0(1Ot)JW«inwrt||M  5-11-4  

10S  1P04  Q8UMKSyUU»(1<qWnAEllBfa1CM4-n-7  „ 

10#  DOE  MOT  BMEZ2  (B)N  TwMon-Oavtaa  4-11-6 

ios  orb  trots  deem  pa)  urassmubs-u-a 

10S  002  SHAMOOR  (IS)  UttaL  SUdall  4-11-5 

107  DP88  smaniHB pH) EAMna #-#1-2 

108  160  TOBNYKMOCMH  (91)  J Jenkins  *-11-0 

100  300  HIIU)  PETBI  (13]  UTunvkira  4-11-0  . 

110  0003  BITE  JUSTICE  (13)  NTjMSW  4-10-12 

111  OCR)  TO  PHOVE  A POUTT  (10)  J 01MM  4-HH 

112  OPCP  LAAL(9S)  U Banadougfa  4-B-1  

TOP  RIM  TWB  Trey*i  Dnn  8,  Rumt  7,  Hat  Bmexa  • 

iMttw  5-2  Hoi  Btwh.  7-2  Troy’s  Dream.  5-1  Qrwnwy  Lady.  7-1  Ray  Alvar,  Stwnuor,  INI 
Anuwtawws,  M-1  Sen®.  2Ni  Tommysoottar.  KbSo  Post.  ESte  Juke 

2.1  0 LHtCOUfaaRE  AttaCLH-TWOl.  BOCgTY  IfCAP  WRIOLEte  51  IlOyda  BLSH 
201  55-FOOD  VAStUDf TO S Galbgs 8-11-11 K8Mde(9>* 


201  55-FOOO  VAStUDf TO S Goltaos 8-11-11 K8Mde(9>* 

90*  12VVI-  CAHABALI  DAHCBl  (104*)  J BtaartBY  S-1V0 — — 

903  03-3155  VKnOVBUUE (SI) JJSffeM 5-1 1-0 OW*(S)  . 

204  3PU200  BAHAMA  COW  (B)WCtay  5-1 1-4  — beMaffl 

90S  D0-01B4  MHAAD  (3)  J Nome  6-11-4 RflhHIH(7) 

204  1401-01  MMIVSCBCT  (84)0  Bremen  6-11-2  

207  BJWKO  MY  SWAM  SOMa  (ST)  <C)  J SraCS  11-11-0  AThanSea 

poo  uii  r mn  run  tn) pi) mm  in  in  m n sum 

90S  3252-21  SMRRWBJOIUICIOS)  R WaodhouH  10-10-fi — DJXmm wU 

<*) 

910  «SW»a  TMsrAIPS COMET (8) (CJJL  HwtU  O-HW JLmMi r 

911  «260«  UHPlAR(2IRMnSSnilttN1(M)  ... HCkMt 

top  pom  raws  O.  BMMira  on  7,  cu*  e 

neHhm  7-2  Bonwy’S  GB.  5-1  Slvcwil  Jotm  6-1  JHnad.  0-1  Vicray  Rulw.  Hanerm  Com  Canto,  10-1 
Exemplar.  iNi  TfipM1*  Oomm  Cantu  Dancer 

2.45  WHUnn  PACMOMa  MMDKAP  CRSSE  Ca  If  1 lOySa  n,140 

301  P11-8P2  BOSRM  B0Vn(#S)  (CD)  0 Brennan  1V-12-0 JllraM 

202  60S  715  1WWDDCH(10)(CD)MWEaaSeitir  14-1W4  : 

303  23FF4-I  AMU  KELLY  (44)  J Wtarwn  0-11-1 IDtin 

304  2-22224  CRAFTY  CHAPUUM  (89)  0 UcCeM  W-H-0 PMeCeh 

309  1FM>£D3  BANK  MW (13) N Hatter  71-10-13 OBndhtr 

309  13500  IHIPPLB(IO)  (CO)  M Chapman  8-n-13 — — WWarthtoftee 

307  0MM8  TOUOH DEAL (13) PBradMy 0-10-7  HlaUe 

308  8244B4  CHAWrs*POmlA*mSASE|13)  WClgy  10-10-1  UpUUa(3) 

TOP  POSH  TIP*i  RBpetae  8,Taa#k  Baal  7,  Mm  Dmt • 

BeCBngi  9-4  Boafeia  Rner.  7-2  Anila  KeOy,  6-1  Trealddar.  6-1  Appiaa,  0-1  Sort  Wee,  Toegn  Deal,  INI 
Cnmy  cnepUin,  20-1  Ctanariortaniw 

3.1  5 4S*ASOtOS  MOVICaCH*BS2x*4te2^t9 

401  3101  PI  CAST  H0UXTOM  (lOJ  (BP)  J OTna  7-1V3 A (Me 

403  2NU22  Simc«mOS(*l)OBianianft-10-12  BBranB 

403  OQflUHl  ASDOLBWlCO^TlIelmiNINIO  Tfcj 

404  11-3055  0UA0CBH3S)  M W Esswby  7-10-10 AThentMt 

408  Of-P  CAPITAL  LdTER  (8)  J La#t  t-10-10 A Ten 


Ayr  runners  and  riders 


iJfl  gn^asSid 


3b30  Ooap  Dodatoa  (ab) 


4jo  scut  Tha  Cmh 


2-00  Claw  Cuoarry 


4.10  Ob  Tha  Othaw  1 
4j40  1h.Bnnhr 


BHeoEesO) 


takp  Seed  (OoU  te  firm  le  pleeeal.  * OeaMM  MMon. 

1 .50  LAOO  SSEW  BBSPtl  cun 

1 BAITOffSM(W»MBB*iesW1-* DBrnUn 

2 1-68  dTTJUJ8IDl1W)C71soreiDn  Nil-4 MJAaaoer 

3 0300  DARK  «»T<1R)  BUaaooo*rtT-lM .Saerei; 

4 00  HAKE  A BUCK  (34)  L LunflOMW 

5 DO  MUJH<«8)  0 U0IM5-11-6 

B MP-jro  IBJWAT  (57)  U B»TOM  6-11-8 — -f  JWfU 

7 DEB  SUIT  HRMKY  [»)  T Ee*aliy  5-1 V-0 —tyrer 

8 0S-83S  SBIOBI01AIBlt84JPI*onWJi5-11-l • — 

g 3P  TEA  SHOCK  t*4)  P ItoMM*  5-lH — 

10  D22X  TRSSTtTtaiDir79)LUn>00  S-11-5  — 

11  02P  UK  HVQaBfEW)  M HaanBond  6-11-8  - — _ 

12  4-8  ■ARHWTUUUlPiD<49)C  Po/1ir5-11-3 

a 3P  BOLE  ROM  (1*10  BttenJe6-n-S * Pxatli 

14  MARUBTI  LADY  T Dyw  B-11-S KHepEes 

The  SBMier.  IT-4  Cisptoo,  5-1  BdiglPfl  Send,  5-1  BMloRMa  I4n 

^20  «AB  HAMM  HAfRMOWXCEAnSM  11 

1^  0-62321  SQUUlMCPlKtoT-ll-ff.-—- 

9 001235-  ASK  MS  

a et'^op  uunet  sou***  m t —1 2=,* 

4 /J23M3EU^»llO*C01W*«Mn^1WW EES- 

« umf  iwaJEOwen  j 5KZ" 

TQ8WEWllilHI,llwrtllUW  T . 

leBWS-lSoSm.fr-lMorri'tReaew.B-IAttMfLaiP.IWtePE™0^ ^ 

g.fcis  him  bum  »»  HHinw*1 

jam 8 K«_a  IS  R.1U1 


-BMeAcW 


POriMhar 

STKOma 

CM 

-WFry  _ 


WWMMUh 

__JtHaC«rttvm 

J1  MOfUr 

HrPCtoM 


E 5-2  Lube  Forte,  11-4  AmDrancft.4.1  Teaawtakirs  Rrsbij.  ID-1  EHe  Btax,  NBtamtra 


3.30  ARnamcHAiiamcup  handicap  aun  am  4fC4,iu 


1 55-303* 

» 4-44W 

9 2-83343 

4 2U386D 

> 311220 

5 EBJ-On 


i* nvtacs) 
lOMW-t 


ADcMto* 

■11 AWt(7)4 

: B Rental  (3) 


flanr 
DJMM 


lelehnUieteaaarmetfa  — rinru  itn»  »U>a  lalnt  MM  outtn. 
>0  BGBCH  NOVICE  HURDtE  Om  ST  CXM3 

J-114P  ZIPtlYIWS  0»)  (BF)  0 StamooC  8-1  VIZ 

KB3  CROWN  BBtKBRT  (*!}  A Turaril  5-1V7 — 

HW  OF  PRAHEOShantaod  5-11-2  

BUBCTABUCK  K BeUey  HM  

2t  KBEULeAVAUn(Z2)C8ak)toO(^11'2 

00 (W  MAJOR  HOVA  m N 3mm  7-11-2 

OPP  HomnnsROon  (S3)  R9reofie  8-11-2 

BSm*-6  RIO  THDSKY  (09)  0 Qnoaell  7-1 V2 

315  B0tFE(*1)  0 NJMOtatfl  5-TV2  — 

0-000  IEL1.V  IE  MOSS  (B)  R Eddey  7-10-17 


— P Certain 

J AHoCMhy 

— T J Hi^iAt  (3) 
-JW"P1 
_ J*J  Man  ts) 
Httup 


•09  10-P  FAHHUQ EH  F Farrow  1WU CttrilT) 

903  251U4-U  PEMSVTHROKKtnN TetStoe-DavtsaO-IS-t! MBheaSO) 

004  30PS5-3  MtOTHBt  OOHAL  (S)  P Webtwr  TS-1N5 Ht>«Onr(T) 

•06  WPtR-P  ASnBERADIEOOC (34) JOSnse  11-12-6  — H WerWOepn. 

C7) 

•OS  1UW28-  BUan)MHU(332)(Ct)}CDeai)ttlN12-5 — SSUon 

•or  rimrr  11  mirn— imtiiktij  in  it  r jonpnIIT) 

TOP  FORM  m Hortn  Hi  8,  AmOmt  Coral  7 

MMep  SM  Elenon  HiL  1W  fVrcy  Tlwwsr.  7-2  AnoSw  Coni,  5-1  Firtngo.  13-2  CUchapenny.  33-1 
Aon  RadMn,  H N Commander 

4.50  I’AUBUII  IMP  HH  HAT  RACK  tip  SMIOXi  n^OI 

1 01-2  AMAHHAMCH (IS) JJgmtOD 5-11-S JlllaWtae(7) 

9 Atm—I  FLARE  0 Bttnngn  S-1W ■Rrawaan 

3 BLUEBELL  Mrs  P FtoOeaon  MT-2 ■rRJBafraR 

to  __ 

4 0 on— Wl!  (97)7  Geo  roe  5- 11-2 HrPBa«to 

9 420- UICIA FUffC (398)  K rater 5~1H!  — _ATBUnta» 

9 00  MLLKBittOUIMBWH (48) Its SSBlHt 5-11-2 ROaUI 

7 0 K1ULAirr(29)tllMAEnt«10K5-11-2 JRyu 

■ OTOmaotmirdS)  Unit  Uacmdey  E-11-2 SWyaM* 

9 BROmLOEFAVnun  J Jaakha  4-10-6 SFm(S) 

10  0 U1E BUtC (4S) M Camacoo 4-tW DOomtar 

11  aounnuQREEo  thorn  4-10-a : srmwa 

19  HAOtH9TBAITMi3AKM04-1M Jloddar 

IS  00  HnBUM  (10)  A Craw  4-10-6 AHni  Mnto 

14  HHAHA  T Barroe  4-10-S DThemmCn 

19  IBM  RRAHniPBavan  4-10-0 PW.IWnpn 

19  9IUUIA  L UoytKHaia  4-10-8  

IT  0 TBMRiaWK  HMHB  (93)  M Pipe  *-10-8 JMMMr 

18  0 TUB  POE  A WALTZ  {93)  HCdUnBrUde  4-10-0 Ifcpqtom 


TOP  WMEITIPaiCI— Celt  8,04a  Pol  TBePetT 

MBnp  N1  Dnp  Dectslm.  T-2  Change  Gale.  M PrBOlplW  Rub.  5-1  0«  Fm  H»  PM.  8-1  Boortao 
School.  10-1  Ughlaodman.  « man 

4.00  AYUWWIRRfnBW  CMAmHUi  CUP  (DOWCURRnEBH?  CHAM)  (Anal— 1)^1  W 
IlOydt  Cl  ^44 

1 «30BLaUHVCHBOEICLI(1Sai)tSssCDmtina-n-U HnaORoMm 

R tt*AJI«RJSHSiw7-lHI> — JilnfcW 

a nP-aMPQOOflPHOWTMaajWYatwgMl-HI  - -JDerUto 

4 BTfHWOH  Mn  A HaugMon  0-H-Hl PUenrwm 

a Ajusup-  HmuHva olory (sin mm s Roonn  12-n-io  - — . rntwiij 

• H-044  MHCTDHUaiV  TMmoodfl  7-11-9  HTWpOBwp) 

1 QltSV-  PABUaiB  (987)  * WB"*  7-11-4 ARaBw(7) 

8 2G3D5-P  80WB>PnORT(1B3)WYSuno 8-11-0  TSaeBto 

TOP  POM  UM IMW  DeeS,  MrioBta  7 

■Mttagi  »-l  PtrtMfc  M Fatty  Dec.  5-1  BprOtor’i  Bon.  0-1  Sound  ProiL  10-1  DM  An*.  Cowy 
QnoncK.  16—1  Qood  Pntt.  2M  HewrwyiOT.  Bmeom 

4.30  DOON  HAHDKAP  WIRDU2IO  C93B3 

1 3RS0S 

a UMBP 

3 221212 

4 1412-00 

5 S13-P4 

• 400HS 

7 13UB4 

TOP  POHM  IWSi  HM  Rom  Of  Veok  B,  Beak  He  CaeB  T 

BeRteoE  2-1  aaHi  Tie  Cash,  u-43MitesMa,^ 4-1  Samwaon  l-j  enadmn,  KM  Merry  UeraM.  WHd 
RneOiVo>K.ZO-iBaltaa.  Tpimph 


TOP  WMTWi  Tnhyum  8.  fhwn  Baaeny  7,  BaKe  8 

■itttie.  0-4  Zopbynie,  7-4  Cjown  Eqoany.  8-1  IMfe.  12-1  h)eailiucK  Kendal  CmPer.  15-1  Hon  or 
Prate.  25-1  Ko  Tniaky,  Major  Non 

POM  UK- ZEPtfTOUSi  PiHad  ip  ki  Batmg  ground  tool  Dma;  pranoMly  undar  71 40i  Ma  WoBi  Mi 
(Sandown  2m.  GdSIt}. 

CROWH  EaUBBfVi  Led  to  2 osL  B«  qidekBii.  SO  3nia  S5  Leonard  iSBnoown  2n.  sm 
KmALCAVAlBh  OnfrpacnO  3 OUL 19  4D  lo  Tonnaaea  TWaJ  [Tmwealer  3w,  Hvy] 

ROLFSi  Held  nddea  Soul  one  pace,  H He  lo  Brazil  or  Butt  lUntmeter  2m,  GcQ. 

2.35  CRAY  STSIWEBMOWCE  HANDICAP  CHASE  SM4f  IlOyda  C3^M 

1 2-W01  ■AmD  PAUL  (44)  JGBort«)-1 1-10 PBMe 

9 4328-5F  THS  SHY  PADRS  (10}  (BT)  R Lea  7-11-5 PHnlnnthe. 

3 321202  H ORB  PUT  auriUNAH  pin)  P IMiott  8-1P-8 APWoCoy 

4 3A-M5UF  SlfiLBta CMCF (7)  R HodOW 9-10-7  — ,T DoacoMbe (9) 

9 FSSF3F  PUUMACX  LAD (80) N Twtttto-OovW  7-1 W — ^TMu 

8 0P3-PS0  mKAHDOCSWimpglO-lP-O  0 Upton 

TOP  RMM  TlP*i  HarfMl  Mm  8,  Mi  PM4  8 

BatttM  7-4  Herbert  Buchanan.  11-4  UmnUd  Pool,  4-1  ftsptvx  Led,  5-1  The  Shy  Pidra.  10-1  Sorflhfl 
Chief,  >5-1  Nbane. 

RMM  OUDE- MAESTRO  PAUL:  CSaa  2 OoL  MMd  rooJn,  H Hbomon  Fun  it  (FoMesmt  2mSL  Gdl 
THi  SHY  PAOPe  Showed  prorote  ben  peeuttinwa  ran  Man  27S5dibhd  Motor  Sonant  tarn.  0980]. 
HHK«r  BUCHAHAlb  Led  u 3 HI  no  oun.  12)  2nd  10  Dear  Do  iSoudMell  2in.  Qd) 

SHUnCHm  PronxneoL  3rd  open  tell  Bta  beMnd  Danger  Baby  (NeMiny  An  Gd-St) 

FLAPJACK  LAD:  Pel  3rd  last  BBS;  pmldMly  prombSiK  ID  4 ML  flrttoBd  71 3rd  d 7 IWohers  M Ml  Fudge 
(CBtert*  2nCS,  GdJ. 

3.10  HOME  AM  HOURP  ORAM  MJTAHY  BOLD  CUP  CHAM  (Ai.PHma)  8a  110yd* 
*4,890 

1 S1U5-44  HR  BOSTON  (10)  (CD)  Mn  M Rantay  11-12-7 AOgte 

9 U11213BOUI1YPUYBI(11)(CO)(BF)RCMM11-1NO DWbaelar 

3 220510  BRSH  NAY  (IS)  (0)  R Stew  TO-12-0 DAMn  Hinlray 

4 22W-S1  HOMAN  COHOUBIOR  (97)  (DDT  Thomson  Jones  11-12*0  — -OI1wb*I  + 

5 221120  COUMCULI  (84)  R Alnir  1N1V4 AWeod 

8 4536-UJ  CHARDM(9)MraBllulRsxlN11-7 J WoBB  Bern 

7 04U40P-  OH  IWES  (303)  (D)  Uni  Jue8lorey  11-11-7  WB any 

8 UFPrttlS-  aOIMI  9THKAM  (>913  (CP)  A Slme  12-11-7 CPhnr 

■ 3T3BP-3P  MSRS  CLASS  (38)  (0)  C Brooke  10-11-7 EA.ti.rl 

10  OOVS-FZ  OUH WSZSR (1*1)  J UuUUla 7-11-7 SIB* 

11  FO  TOOOLSia  DIS(B)  Phodgs* 9-11-7 CWadTtawa 

Hi  

T0PR>MTIP5rHOTCm..10,UBo«»—e,W«mi—CMrquwwe 

Bettmv2-1  Mr  Bonon  9-4  Mora  CUn.3-1  Norman  CeKywror,  8-1  Eqony  Kqiar,  INI  lion  Bay,  1*-1 
Dtftmaite.SNi  Gunnof  Stream,  Chsrien 

POM  yx""* -MB08IDHiLed  3 out  infl  oetMen  led  2,  kef!  ee  when  around  ID  48  bhd  KBIeahln  la 
To»  Bder  Oaee  (Newcsaito  4*11,  Qd^n. 

EOIRTY  nAYEb  New  nearer.  3rd.  tan  2#  by  Baas  (Rranpion  3mll,  Gd-Sfl). 

HDMAH  COHOU*nOBi  Mode  *1.  heal  aubeaquem  dual  wtooer  Suntey  Bay  Oy  t<  (Wncanton  4nlL  Qd- 

ag. 

COUMCaUt  Ua  moearad  ow*r  toncea  in  Decanter  when  finished  Bred  2nd.  tad  3 am**  by  Snowing 
8bA  (MMlWhaun  3ndL  Odl. 

■ERE  GLASSi  Taliea  a Mg  drop  in  dess.  penuHmaM  ruing  II  3rd  lo  WKbfcrd  here,  wtti  MR  BOSTON 
(gen  7lb|  101  away  4t  itrfiL  dd]- 

3.40  COIMMUS  COWfUBRRBl  HANDICAP  MUMUI  Sf  *3398 

1 3140223  EATIHI HELD (2IR  J RcOeraM 7*11-13 JIDpyar 

2 10-5310  ROWA HAE (40) P WMoiiorth 7-11-S —LAxpaSm 

3 B3S14-P  HfiSnOM  POHfT(109)  ONKhotain  7-1J-7 Jt  Jahwaoe(3) 

4 P61300  FATmaFBRiai(3)JEdnilS9-1>-l APHcCey 

9 105418  roaOBWHCKHSTAR (59)(C]  J Oftord  6-rt-J  -PHId. 

8 433  LJAfiWOCAUSr  (20)  («F)R  Rowe  7-11-2 __00^-a«w 

7 (YP-6PB  iTOfHI  DRUM  (IS)  K QoHev  7-1N13 .TJItaptym* 

• 32F044  ROYAL  PMH  to  (0)  A J IWson  N1N11 ^Honey 


4.40  SURREY  RACnoO  90VICC  HANDICAP  HtlRDLB  Cn  HOyda  C3JJ39 

1 10M>S>a  THB  BOUIDBt  (SO)  0 Sherwood  5-11-ID — JOdnw 

a 044E1G  ORBS  DAHCR  (Xf)  N MOchel  N11-8 »0eMa  M.llaB 

TO 

> W3-6P  AMAZE  (II)  Lady  Hmrtna  7-11-6 EBaybr 

4 352  PGDALTOTHHKTAL(99)  P Uifcbell  4-11-2  J) Tenney  (3) 

9 0-30641  FALSE  Cflmi  (84)  GHanaood  6-1 V2 JfMckHda 

• 81P  HAPPY  H09TA0E  (48)  JNMe  5-11-0 - J » Kitwp 

T 30P6  PA  IFOR (11)  JOrBord  B-1D-1S -PMd* 

8 D-402D5  WQHT  Hi  A 1BLIKHI  (44)  S Btoodmu"  5-T0-9 A P McCoy 

8 0P3P  SMMARIVA STAR (49)  R Haul*  8-10-6  BPeweS 

10  0S5-PBP  aCAMALUCE (89)  JJenttns 8-10-8 PCarteny 

11  OKD-UPO  HBAT1VK  CMAHC8  (83)  J King  7-10-3 - - -AUphar 

19  1)5-5  PiWTH (89) H Graham 5-VH1 AMrmP) 

TOP  PDM  TIPS:  ffcdk  8,  FOtUkoMW  7.1W  Bamdm  ■ 

BOhy:  0-2  The  Bomder.  5-1  False  Crete  6-1  Aman>.  7-1  Pa  0 Or.  8-1  PedaltotnewaJ.  Pimm.  10-1 
Dress  Dance,  rigfn  le  A MB) ion.  INI  Scanultach.  »-l  Sommarlva  Sior. 

FOM  QMPH-THt  BOmtOM  Hnfd  up.  Headway  4 on.  oiayed  cn.  nm  reach  leadira  wtien  3rd.  Me  131  lo 
Maaw  Trihe  (Ludlow  2m.  Gd). 

DBESS  DAHCS:  Lodto  3ro.m  toucfi  unbl  weatowd  3 out  whan  6ft.  Mn  2EL  t Bier  Marlw  iTointon  2m3l, 
05011. 

»■*»  Tailed  of  wtien  puled  up  beun  3 out  benlno  Graen  Craaoder  IPlimptoo  2mir,  Gdl  Prevrouoiy 
weolenad  gpp  2 onl  when  Be  rt  10.  btn  aroma  351  bbd  Caaile  Steep  I Kempton  2m.  Gdl. 
PBMUTOmiET  AU  Ren  wed  onto  Flat  tan  week  when  2nd  m aB-weadiof  o»er  Urn  ,Wton»r  tie  luiton 
Iasi  ran  over  OurdteS  t November.  sMyed  orr  in  Mr**  IMl Ocean  IM  ILalcswr  2m,  G0S9J. 
FALSE  CMBCi  Headway  4 ooL  lad  tasL  ran  cn»»Fh*utsPrweM|Ptnmptonar1l.  Sfl) 

HAPPY  HOStAOKi  Behind  lom  50,  Hied  od  when  puled  up  otler  8W  bohlit  Fly  Guard  (Kenqitan  3m.  Od]. 
PA  0>0Ri  Headway  3rd.  weekMod  3 011L6B10I  Ulnfcheri.  Mi  20110  Sir  Leonard  iSiBdownTmiiOy.Slt). 
FtHfTH:  Lad  5Bi  unU  neaded  2 oul  9i  oM3,  boi  3B  bhd  Doner  (UngfieU  2m.  Hvyl 

• Jockey  Mick  Fitzgerald  missed  the  wirmirig  ride  oq  Pashto 
at  Wincanton  yesterday  after  injuring  his  shoulder  in  a foil 
from  Wayferers  Way  in  the  first  race.  He  will  not  ride  at 
Market  Rasen  today,  but  expects  to  be  back  at  Sandown 
tomorrow.  "My  right  shoulder  is  a bit  stiff  but  it’s  nothing 
that  a bit  of  physio  won't  sort  out,"  he  said. 


Results 


TOP  RDM  TWi  BaHoe  PUd  B.  Load  VaeMU  7,  Mw  tfMea  a 

BoBhp  11-4  MUrva  Field,  7-2  Load  Vocal  id.  5-1  Foodbroter  Stir,  7-1  Filler  OWon.  1-1  Storm  Dim 
RoyM  Ptosr.  tt-1  tadna  Mae.  Newton  Polnl 

POM  euw  - EATTK  FEU:  Cheung  leaden,  toll  plan  4 rat  ttoyod  on  ognn  toL  3rd.  Mn  IS  to 


R09BU  Ufi  AIWDI  behind.  HP  SBWK  W HM  Ao«6lo'l  Dn*i>  [Kpnp»a2niB,C<». 
FATHER  own  ItthoIuw.  bid  won  tor  Tony  McCoy  when  Mating  Vee  non  *n  hd 
(SouftwedSmam. 

FOOOBROKn  STAlh  Weakened  aller  2 oul  Dti.  bm  Hi  lo  SoMb  (Ascn  imnQy.  Saj- 
LEAD  VOCALJSi:  Ridden  3 30L  UW  oa,  3rd.  btn  38  by  AJtot  Wtms  (WvwU  Satl.  GO. 
8T0M  (MM  Ootpoced  by  wlmer  OKt  teiz  Hi  9 by  cool  C(Mb  Lefceaur  3m.  Hvy). 
ROYAL  PWBb  Send  on  ham  2 OoL  242  4h  bhd  Yu  Iten  (Newbury  3m.  Gd-58). 


4. 1 0 DUKI  OFfiLDUCESTBl  HEEORIAL  HUnBRS1  CHASE  (analten}  ta  IIOpM  Et,34S 

1 BV61N1  OM  THI  OTMBt  RAM)  (18)  (CO)  OFHehoriB  13-0-11 AOedwu(7) 

8 P/-  QOIDEH  HC  (088)  J do  Glee  N12-4 Rfieobe  n[7) 

a 00NP-U3  MO  JOKn (#)N Goeotoe N1N* — — RNvito 

4 osyflprp-  OVER  TOE  BMC  (184)  S Sportug  Slporhoceto 


T»  POM  TV*  On  Tfce  Olb»  M A.  He  Jetar  T 

BatUngi  NS  On  The  Dnwr  Vhrod.  ii-4  Over  Tne  Edue.  5-1  No  Joker.  8-1  GUdm  Mac 

POM  QUBK-ON  THE OfHOI HAND:  Headway  to  bad  MtibOMd  So)  when  twawifl  Carrlctoiilnas  41 

[Uusmturob  3m,  Qd-fm). 

MUM  HAG:  UodeM  torn  to  powD  ItK  mm  but  hlpittwd  to  win  ton  tow  n* 

HO  JOKKIfc  Rktor  lee)  tfOM  30UL«H|W«aitor,  3<flaf7  UwiMia.  Mn  ill  to  WMAHwd  miidsor3«.0d- 
siq 

OVUi  lIUlDaE:  Ex-i/iei)  rxinwOieaer.  imhh  pomaMialM  aenrw 


CARUSLE 

1 2-00  (9m  4f  1 lOydw  Hh>w>  1.TIA1Y- 
HURRY  TOFF,  L Wyer  jiD-IJ:  2.  Carley 
Lad  (8-11  lev);  3,  Hater  SawHty  (50-1).  18 
ran.  8.  nk.  U Jenwson)  Tola  MJa  El.6a 
Ciaa  0.50.  Dual  F-  £4.90.  Trio-  £144.50 
CSF:  £17.10. 

S-30  (2m  Ct*  1,  FLASH  OF  REALH.  A 
Dobthn  (7-2);  2,  Enplote  KoniBal  ( 12-1):  8, 
Doxfonl  Hut  (15-2).  3-1  fav  Kanndabll.  11 
raa  11.  2.  (P  Uontetfi)  Tele  C4J0:  ££10. 
£2.40.  £1.40.  Dual  F £10.20.  Trio:  £19  Ba 
CSF-  £40.96.  TrCast  E274J2.  NR  Just 
Molly. 

JLOO  (8m  11  Outer  Hdte>  1,  SLAUOHT 
SOM,  J Callaghan  (3-1  Uv|.  2.  VMtoy  <tar- 
deer  (18-1):  2,  Twv  Soet  1 4-11^13  rarv  1. 4. 
(R  Fisher)  Tour  £4.2ft  £2-40.  CLBO.  £l.90 
Dual  F:  £15.30.  Trte  £39.60.  CSF:  £47.61. 
Trieaar  £185.09. 

830  (2m  41  llOyda  Clip  I.THEOREY 
■40  MX.  A Dobwn  12-1 1 lavl:  2,  PngHwoelo 
(7-1);  2,  Cte envoy  (20-1 L S ran.  21. 25  (G 
Wcharifiii  Tote1  £1.10:  E1.10.  ClAa  Dual  F: 
cuacsF-Ei  e& 

4^0  (2m  1 1 Hdtopl , HtRSTCHBOSCH,  F 
Perratl  (8-1)12.  BteWrtioo  (11-1 1 3.  RMta- 
9>o  (10-1).  11-8  lev  Bark'n-bite.  8 ran.  Nk. 
ll  IL  Lungol  Tote-  Elite.  E2J0.  £2.40. 
£4te  Duel  F C43.TO  CSF-  CB0JJ7.  Tricusr 
£817/40 

4J0  (Sm  2# CfOcl.  SKVHI  TOWBtS,  P 
Wven  (7-4  fav):  2,  Caramel  Roofcet  (12-1); 
3,  Bum  Dwap  (iDO-1).  a ran.  3. 4.  (Mrs  M 
Rgusisy)  Tow:  £2  60;  Cl.10,  Ci.60.  £21.00. 
Dual  Fr  £780.  Trio-  E14Z1D  CSF-  £19.58. 
Trie*  oh  £1  J73.6O.  Nft  as  ungt. 

HyOO  [Sm  1 fH  1,  FAFGRWIIG.  P Weggdlf 
(33-1):  2,  Hr  Bab  [12-1};  a,  Meufflug  THs 
1HM  ( 12-1 1. 11-4  (avFUvarNlth.  20  ran.  Hd. 
nk.  (M  Barnes)  Tots:  £272.80;  CIS.  10.  C4te 
E2te.  Dus)  F:  £492.60.  CSF:  £393.73. 
OUADPOTr  £30.30.  PLACEPOT:  D33.00 
JACKPOT:  Nat  won.  £10,48022  earned 
over  lo  Marian  Rasen  today. 

TOWCESTEfl 

2-9  D (3m  Kdkk  1,  PETTAUQH,  K Gaule 
(15-2);  2,  WMteMHPM  (7-1)-.  2,  Shvmtar 
(4-1).  12  ran.  Nh,  B.  (G  HubtMud)  Tob  Efl.40. 
£2.30.  £2.70.  £2.tft  Dual  F-  £25.70.  TrB 
£56.70.  CSF:  £5BJ5.  Tricatt  £228.61  NR: 
Hong  Kong  Designer. 

Ut  (tar  M Ckb  1,  MAKES  HE 
OOOSSY,  L Harvey  (1S-1):  2,  BHete  (N1). 
IHrtOa  Ateed  (U-l).  7-2  Wv  Three 
ssmu.  12  ran.  3,  nk.  (Mrs  l Mchlei  Tate' 
£1460;  £3te.  £150.  C4Z0  Dual  F-  £7190 
Trm-nS3.0D.CBF  £75.76, 

UO  (2te  HM)i  1,  IMWTHOCME4UJU1. 
DOoHagtw  (n-2|;  *,  HeeM , (N1  tom: 

8,  Don  du  Cwfran  (20-1).  7 ran  5.  nk  (Mrs 

U Long)  Tufa:  £590:  £2  40  £2.00  Dual  F: 

£6.30.  CSF:  E17Z3.  

UO  (2m  Sf  IMW):  1|  BAIL  BV  THE 
STARS.  D Gallagher  (7-0;  2. 

(33-1);  S.  Leafy  Nm  (13-81  9-^  tov  Qion- 

S-rBGIr1.l8ran.12.Whd.fT  Fonur; 'Tote: 
70;  £1.70,  n 1.7IL  £2.75  Dual  F-  £17568 
TrtaEIBSte.  CSF- n 13-72. 

4>20  (3m  If  cut  1 , DON'T  LIGHT  UP.  R 
Davis  (8-1):  2,  swepW  Jw*  (3-1):  *t 
MwifoM'  (8-11. 7-4  lav  Nrektop.  9 ran  2. 


iG.  (Mm  v wuhamsi  Tote  £1790:  £3 10. 
£1.30.  £1.90.  Dual  F £94  20.  Trio-  C45te. 
CSF:  £33.69.  Tr  lease  £162.65 
4.BO  (3m  If  Cthji  1 , TBAPLAHTER,  I*  B 
Pollock  (4-9  Uv).  2.  Rtohard  Had  IN2J:  3, 
Lucfcv  OheioAoptMO- 14-11.6  ran  30.3-lMrac 
C Sound  oral  Tow  Cl  50:  £1.30.  El  90.  Dual 
F.  £2  50.  CSF:  £3.48.  MR-  Lucky  Ole  Son. 
aUADPOT:  £20.50. 

PLACEPOT.  £160.90. 

WINCANTON 

2.10  (2m  HdWp  1,  HUTAZ2,  R Far  rani 
(8-11;  2,  Ftedtea  Mtato  (9-1).  X Plum- 
ate  Smprte*  turn  15-0  lav  Storm  Hun.  16 
ran.  4.  DS.  (W  Heml  Tola:  ESXh  £2.40.  C2 te. 
cate  Duo)  F £2340.  Trio-  £124  60  CSF: 
£71.72.  NR-  Saruk.  Weeneby. 

2-40  (2m  Sf  Cli):  1,  QBNBRAL  CRACK,  A 
P McCoy  (7-1).  2,  Capemuvwy  (5-2  lav).  3. 
Shining  ugbt  1 100-30J  12  ran  U.  IP 
NMiolta)  Tole-  Cfl£».  £1.80.  Cl  60.  £1.30 
Dual F; £12^0. Trio:  £18  10.  CSF- £24  48  NR. 
Welsh  cated* 

3.10  (2m  MW):  1,  MOAT  DARDEN,  J 
Osborne  (8-1).  L Pi  name  End  l20-l);  2, 
Smuggler' b Point  (N2)  100-30  fav  Keep 
Me  in  Mhid  9 ran.  Hd.  2K  (I  Balding!  Tote: 
£7.00;  £1.60.  £5  30.  C3  00.  Duel  F £85.10 
Trio  ElBI.SaCSF  £12568  TVcosrCWIte. 
1^0  (2m  Sf  Chp  1,  PASHTO,  J Osborne 
{ID— 1);  J,  Leary**  Lord  (100-30).  3.  Had 
Thyme  (7-1).  3-1  fav  Hops  And  Pops.  7 ran. 
3.  T.  in  Henderson)  Tcuc-  £12  60.  WOO. 
wm  Dual F- Cia 40  CSF  £41  19. 

4.10  (3m  11  HOP*  ate  1,  coons 
HILL,  Mr  T Dennis  W-2):  2.  Sontengipay 
(12-1):  2,  SMB  In  Buthwaa  (5-4  fav).  G ran 
30.  6.  (Mrs  Jill  Dennis)  Tale  C4  SO;  £2te. 
Ei.Ba  Dual  F £10  70.  CSF  07.36.  NR.  Rural 

(2m  6f  HdW)>  1,  LOOS  BRAKNV 

OAH,  Katharine  Hemtodgo  (12-1);  9,  qte*t 
Oman  (16-1j:  »,  Q—demen  SM  (7-2  |m- 
uv):4,tata»etlon(7-2)nr.Uvj.  ?lran  8.1X 
(M  BradetocA)  Tele:  £12.70:  £2.50.  E3te, 
Cl  6ft  £2.00.  Dual  F E137JBD.  Trio-  £17830. 
CSF-  £189.73  Trlcasf  £754  63. 

MO  (2n  Hdtep  1,  FAUSTWO,  B 
McCoun  (3-1  lav).  2,  PorteoHm  ISO-U  3, 
MBicraR  RMera  M4-t).  IS  ran.  18  13.  IP 
Hobbs)  Ton:  £4.60;  £2.40.  £19  70.  £4  60 
Dual  F:  C19H.S1.  CSF:  C144  JA. 

OUADPOTi  £57730 
PLACEPOT:  £1.68170 
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Cricket 


Atherton  aims  to  disarm 
explosive  Sri  Lankans 


Mike  Selvey  in  Faisaiabad  believes  that  England  must  meet  flair 
with  flair  if  they  are  to  win  their  World  Cup  quarter-final  tomorrow 


IT  SEEMS  like  only  yester- 
day that  England  were 
last  here  and  the  cricket- 
ing world  ground  to  a 
halt  Then,  during  the  1987-68 
tour,  Mike  Gatting  sat  on  his 
dignity  and  the  Pakistani  um- 
pire Shakoor  Rana  refused  to 
budge  from  his  assertion  that 
England's  captain  had  been 
cheating  in  apparently  trying 
to  make  a Held  change  quLte 
literally  behind  his  back.  For 
two  days  the  irresistible  force 
met  the  immovable  object. 

Until  this  tournament  Eng- 
land had  not  returned  to  Paki- 
stan. let  alone  to  this  bustling 
industrial  centre  a couple  of 
hours’  drive  from  Lahore. 
Tomorrow,  however,  they  will 
play  Sri  Lanka  at  the  Iqbal 
Stadium  for  the  right  to  go 
forward  to  the  semi-final  in 
Calcutta. 

There  was  a time  when  Sri 
Lanka,  a Test-playing  nation 
for  only  a dozen  years  or  so, 
were  regarded  as  the  junior 
members  of  the  international 


Soccer 


get 

ticket 

bonus 


Ben  Stewart 


SCOTLAND  supporters 
were  yesterday  granted 
a further  1,100  tickets 
for  the  European  Champion- 
ship game  against  England  at 
Wembley  on  June  15. 

There  was  also  good  news 
for  England  fans,  with  the  or- 
ganisers releasing  7,000  more 
tickets  for  the  match  against 
Holland  three  days  later. 

The  Euro  ’96  director  Glen 
Kirton  revealed  the  details 
yesterday  as  the  tournament 
celebrated  its  one  millionth 
ticket  sale. 

"When  we  started  selling 
tickets  two  years  ago  it  was 
agreed  that  we  would  be  fair 
to  all  teams,"  he  said  “Our 
system  guaranteed  all  final- 
ists 7,000  tickets  for  every 
game  they  played.  We  said  we 
would  be  as  flexible  as  we 
could,  bearing  in  mind  the 
constraints  of  security  and 
safety,  and  [Scotland's  new  al- 
location of]  8.100  is  the  maxi- 
mum we  could  live  with." 

The  match  is  already  a sell- 
out, along  with  France  v 
Spain.  England  v Switzer- 
land Holland  v Scotland,  Por- 
tugal v Turkey.  Turkey  v 
Denmark,  the  Anfield  quar- 
ter-final and  the  final. 

• The  Georgian  striker  Mik- 
hail Kavelashvila  — an  inter- 
national team-mate  of  Georgl 
Kinkladze  — has  returned  to 
the  Russian  champions  Spar- 
tak Vladikavkaz  to  think  over 
a £1  million  move  to  Man- 
chester City  Road,  after  he 
trained  with  the  club  last 
week. 

City  also  hope  to  land  the 
former  Switzerland  Under-21 
midfielder  Guiseppe  Mazzar- 
elli  on  loan  from  FC  Zurich 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Sheffield  United  mid- 
fielder John  Gannon  is  set  to 
join  Oldham  Athletic  in  a 
£100,000  deal.  Huddersfield 
are  poised  to  complete  the 
£150.000  signing  of  the  Crewe 
striker  Rob  Edwards. 

Adrian  Heath  was  yester- 
day confirmed  as  manager  of 
Burnley  in  succession  to 
Jimmy  Mullen. 


Boxing 

Wharton  drops 
European  title 

Henry  wharton  has 
signed  a new  two-year 
contract  with  his  manager 
Mickey  Duff  and  the  renewed 
partnership's  first  act  was  to 
relinquish  the  European 
super-middleweight  title. 

Wharton  was  due  to  make 
his  third  defence  against 
Frederick  Seillier  of  France 
but  Duff  wants  nothing  to 
threaten  his  man's  status  as 
the  WBC’s  leading  contender 
to  the  new  champion  Sugar 
BoyMalinga. 

This  is  the  second  time 
Wharton  has  fought  his  way 
to  the  WBC  No.  1 berth.  He 
was  beaten  by  Benn  in  his 
first  crack  at  that  title  and  10 
months  later  he  lost  to  Chris 
Eubank  in  a World  Boxing 
Organisation  challenge. 

Duff's  European  bantam- 
weight champion  Johnny  Ar- 
mour has  an  infected  hand 
and  his  defence  against  the 
Dane  John  Bredahl  in  Copen- 
hagen has  i)een  postponed 
from  March  29  to  April  26. 


family.  But  those  days  are 
long  gone  and,  for  the  past 
three  weeks,  followers  of  the 
tournament  have  come  to 
regard  this  astonishing  col- 
lection of  cricketers  as  poten- 
tial World  Cup  winners. 

They  were  ensured  a quar- 
ter-final place  with  the  four 
points  forfeited  by  Australia 
and  West  Indies  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  group  matches 
in  Colombo  after  the  suicide 
bomb  in  the  capital,  but  their 
form  in  the  other  qualifying 
games  has  been  a revelation. 

They  have  produced  some 
of  the  most  outrageous  bat- 
ting seen  in  any  of  the  six 
World  Cups,  culminating  in  n 
world-record  398  for  five 
against  Kenya  on  Wednesday. 

Sri  Lanka's  game  is  based 
upon  their  batsmen,  with  the 
most  explosive,  uninhibited 
starts  coming  from  Jayasur- 
jya  and  the  wicketkeeper 
Kaluwitharana,  followed  by 
Gurusinha.  Aravinda  De 
Silva  < whose  century  for  Kent 


in  last  season's  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup  final  was  a mas- 
terpiece;, Ranatunga  and  111- 
lekeratne.  Roshan  Mahan- 
ama.  who  opens  in  Tests,  does 
not  get  to  the  crease  until  the 
fall  of  the  fifth  wicket  They 
have  great  experience  in  this 
form  of  cricket;  all  but  the 
openers  have  played  more 
than  100  one-day  internation- 
als, a landmark  passed  by 
only  five  Englishmen. 

The  batting  allows  the 
weaker  bowling  to  get  by.  al- 
though there  is  some  class 
with  the  hugely  impressive 
left-arm  pace  bowler  Cha- 
in inda  Vaas  and  the  contro- 
versial off-spinner  Muttiah 
Mural itharan.  who  was  no- 
balled  for  throwing  during 
the  tour  of  Australia  but 
seems  to  be  getting  through 
this  competition  unscathed. 
The  bowlers  are  backed  up  by 
some  superlative  fielding. 

To  beat  them  it  is  impera- 
tive England  keep  their  wits 
about  them  and  for  once  try 


to  counteract  extraordinary 
flair  with  a bit  at  their  own. 
In  particular,  the  Sri  Lankans 
have  turned  the  innings  on  Its 
head,  treating  the  first  15 
overs,  when  the  bowling  side 
is  hamstrung  by  fielding 
restrictions,  as  other  teams 
treat  the  latter  stages  after 
laying  down  a solid  foundation. 

Mike  Atherton  reckons 
early  wickets  are  the  key  (al- 
though that  is  not  necessarily 
the  solution;  Kenya  took  their 
first  wicket  midway  through 
the  seventh  over,  but  by  then 
the  score  was  83)  and  to  do 
that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  reticence  for 
innovation. 

New-ball  swing  would  be 
part  of  the  strategy,  although 
that  may  be  hampered  should 
Dominic  Cork's  knee  injury 
not  stand  up  to  today's  fitness 
test.  Yesterday  Raymond  Il- 
lingworth rated  his  chances 
of  playing  as  50-50. 

However.  Cork's  loss  would 
not  be  quite  the  disaster  it 
might  have  seemed  a few 
months  ago.  Whether  because 
of  injury,  fatigue  or  a combi- 
nation of  both,  his  form  has 
suffered  out  here  and  there  is 


Cork  (left) . . . 50-50  chanceDeF reitas . . . element  of  surprise 


a feeling  that  Phil  De  Freitas 
might  prove  more  effective. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  see 
that  Darren  Gough  has  been 
practising  his  yorker  with 
some  vigour.  This  is  his  great 
strength  and  if  he  can  pro- 
duce plenty  of  them  Sri  Lanka 
might  have  a problem:  fast 
ins  winging  yorkers  are  noto- 
riously difficult  to  hit  for  six. 

There  will  also  be  some  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  rhythm 
of  the  Sri  Lanka  inn  mgs  by 
frequent  and  perhaps  unusual 
bowling  changes  — it  is  not 
impossible  that  DeFreitas 
could  turn  his  hand  to  off-spin 
— and  field  placing*  that  owe 
more  to  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation than  tradition.  The 
South  African  “pinch  hitter" 
Steve  Palframan,  for  example, 
was  allowed  to  get  a flier 
purely  because  of  England's 
reluctance  to  recognise  that 
the  unorthodox  nature  or  his 
strokes  required  equally  un- 
orthodox counter-measures. 
Nothing  should  be  excluded 


in  the  interests  of  keeping  the 
other  side  guessing. 

England's  batting  remains 
unsure  of  itself,  with  the  fine 
start  given  by  Atherton  and 
Robin  Smith  against  Pakistan 
squandered  by  the  sort  of 
collapses  down  the  order  that 
destroy  momentum.  Only 
Graham  Thorpe  remains  con- 
sistent. and  for  England  to 
progress  further  in  the  com- 
petition almost  certainly 
requires  a contribution  from 
Graeme  Hick. 

The  injury  to  Neil  Fair- 
brother  will  probably  remove 
the  need  for  Illingworth  to 
make  a decision  as  to  whether 
Jack  Russel]  or  Alec  Stewart 
should  keep  wicket  Many 
still  believe  that  England's 
strongest  combination,  and 
the  one  that  allows  the  great- 
est number  of  options,  has 
Stewart  wearing  the  gloves. 
But  unless  the  trump  card  is 
to  throw  Mark  Ramprakash 
straight  in.  then  both  Stewart 
and  Russell  will  play. 


Over  the  paper  moon  . Die  Dumitrescu  at  Upton  Paris  with  the  work  permit  that  entitles  him  to  play  for  West  Ham  tomorrow  photograph-  frank  baron 

Dumitrescu  and  Hottiger  clear  to  play 


Martin  Thorpe  and  Ian  Ross 


A GOVERNMENT  minis- 
ter sitting  just  round 
the  corner  from  West- 
minster Abbey  answered  the 
prayers  of  Die  Dumitrescu 
and  Marc  Hottiger  yesterday 
by  granting  the  two  foreign- 
ers their  work  permits. 

Cheryl  Gill  an  and  her  De- 
partment for  Education  and 
Employment  have  bowed  to 
pressure  from  within  football 
and  from  some  MPs  to  exe- 
cute a U-turn  since  unequi vo- 
cally turning  down  the  play- 


Res  ults 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  OUP  WINNERS'  CUPi 
OiMfter-finai,  Rnl  leu:  Oyrume  Moscow 
0.  Hack!  Vienna  1 

Golf 

■OROCCAN  OPEN  (Car  as  Salami  Pint 
round  loaders  (GB.'lie  unless  slate-], 
’^amateur!  68  P HuffHom  |Swu<  89  M 
Farry  (Frt;  J Gronrugen.  fl  Riiaseil  TO  A 
CeHka  IGorl:  C Rr->:a  ilti;  C Sumreon;  J 
McHenry:  H Coles.  J Coccres  T 
Johns  (one  iZimw  71  M Turin*  lui.  W 
Wteuner  ISAI.  H CiJrV  M Mc-uLand.  E &■> 
logneal  (III:  A Forsbr.md  ISmr  P Miietieli 
78  E Romero  tAtfll  L WesUood.  O Ro- 
lahn  I Nor}.  S Gr.lppasonnl  ill);  ; Ooll.wi  I 
Woosnam.  M Besjnceney  iFrj.  D J Rus- 
sell: M Pinero  iSpi-  0 Smyth.  O Clark?,  s 
Botfomlgy.  F Hawley.  P Harrington:  P 
Simpson  73  P Haugsrud  iNor].  S Richard- 
son: 5 Torrance.  G Uknnson  iSAl:  N 
Briggs;  B May  (US):  B Pappas  ISAl:  P 
Walton.  R Kailsson  (S«f)  G J Brand;  S 
Luna  (Spl.  a Rdlpft.  E Urdus  |Fr»:  P Ny- 
man tSwa).  74  B March  bank.  S Watson.  1 
Meggartv.  M Mackenzie:  G Brand  Jnr  H 
Wesseto  (SAi;  R Chapman;  R Muntf 
(Netti);  M Wills,  p SfOland  {Swer  G Chal- 
mers i Aue1.  M Utwn;  C Caaseilo;  T Gogeia 
(Got),  a Langonaeken  (Bell.  O Sellborp 
(Swet  N Fawn  (Sure)  F Valera  I Sol  E 
Darcy:  S Tinning  «Jw»:  D * Riaseit  T 
Planch  In  (Frl;  J Metier.  M Brier  lAuti;  L 
Wnte;  J Hawbswonb 

Tennis 

MOPS  WORLD  INDOOR  TOURNAMENT 
i Rotier da  ml  Second  round:  M Damm 

(Czi  hr  G-U  Steeb  (Owj  6-7.  &— ■ ~-6  M 
ItonMt  (S*itT)  bi  D P-’inosH  i&i>i  i o-7 


&-1;  C Bdflno  iFn  tit  H K>  i] 

r_6  fr-3  O luanlsowle  ( Trii .. 
eiu  ilrr  <-'■  P Sonipi.i  ■ 

MEXICAN  OPEN 
round:  A Gmufcivii  I ' 


.'1ST! 


ers'  applications  a month  ago 
because  they  had  not  met  the 
criterion  of  playing  75  per 
cent  of  first-team  club  games 
the  previous  year.  Critics  ar- 
gued that  this  overlooked  the 
fact  that  they  were  players  of 
proven  international  class. 

Now  Dumitrescu  and  Hot- 
tiger are  in  line  to  make  their 
debuts  for  West  Ham  and 
Everton  respectively  this 
weekend,  after  a recent  meet- 
ing at  the  DfEE  between  the 
leading  football  bodies  In 
England  and  Scotland  and  the 
players'  union,  the  PFA. 
agreed  to  change  the  crite- 


iBetl  6-3.  4-6.  ^-3 
n-ana  (Argi  bl  N Marques  (Pan  6-4. 6-j.  f 
Cl  avert  iSp,  bl  U Haded  ICcl>  -5-2.  7-5:  J 
Nowak  |C:I  bl  F F&nurvj  (Frt  7-4,  6-3.  J 
Saichw  bl  F tuirijr  /Fr)  6-3  6-3. 
FRANKLIN  TEMPLETON  CLASSIC 
(Scottsdale,  Arizona;  Second  round:  W 
Ferrotm  rSAj  bl  & Sloven  INZ]  6-1.  6-4;  J 
Oknalstab  (US'  bl  J Blorkman  |Swo]  2-6. 
7-5.  6-3:  A BcraaMaflid  iSpj  bl  S Matsu- 
Ciha  I Japan)  6-3.  6-4.  R Htrwbrq  (ITSi  bl 
P McEnroo  lUSl  w'o. 


Basketball 


EUROPEAN  CSHIP-.  Quartor-4lnah  First 

hv  Uikunwar  77  Barcelona  105 
NBA:  N'T  69  Toronto  8T.  Boslon  110.  LA 
Clipper?  97:  Minnesota  703.  Philadelphia 
W.  V/a-.r.,ngion  ■»  Sea  Mr  86.  San  Anlonlo 
100.  Dorrier  90.  Utah  101.  Indiana  94 

Billiards 

UK  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Wigani:  PViufc  M 
Rosas  I!  lEnql  bl  D Ceusier  ( Engl 
1690-1277. 

Bowls 

HOME  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (AucmnlecM:  England  669, 
Waloc  113  i Eng  Unit:  C Smith  bl  O Wil- 
kin* 32-13:  a Harlow  bl  R ntaala  24-ifl.  A 
Allcock  loal  to  J Plteo  10-0.  0 Ward  loci 
tbSReo*  14-SI:  A Thomson  bt  J.Growpj- 
lade  J Bell  lost  U N Udgb  17-IB. 
SeoOsnd  126,  Ireland  604  (Scot  llral).  R 
McCnBodi  PI  S Wyllo  25-14.  J H Hr  pi  R 
kicCuno  20-15.  R R rowan  bl  S Adamson 
22-17.  W WoM  las!  lo  R BattmUy 
G Robertson  1ml  w C HcCtoy  15-1?:  A 
Marshall  b!  5 Moran  20-10. 

WOMEN’S  ALL  EN0LAHD  INDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Spulhamplen p- 
SinghMt  Flr«l  round:  M hisloy  btkJ  John, 
son  31-20;  D NBloholl  bl  A McNair  21-18. 
M Knight  U □ Kennelly  21-17.  S Hazed  w 
P Pc-acney  2i-i6,  B Vinocni  bl  A Ander- 
sen 21-1 1 J Baker  bl  A Burgess  21-10.  K 
Kauofl  bl  P Pu.ia  21-5.  B Brawn  bt  J 
21-2.  Qiartvr-flMlC:  Singles: 
Hildhcll  t'l  Inti.  Hazed  r:  Fnnu 

.i-li  Baker  Vin*.5n'  21-10-  Brown' pi 
2i-i * Unbadgcd  pain:  Dirs  l: 


rion.  Non-EU  players  will 
now  be  allowed  one  move  be- 
tween British  clubs  even  if 
they  have  not  played  75  per 
rent  of  first-team  games  but 
provided  they  have  played 
75  per  cent  of  their  country's 
international  games  in  the 
two  years  prior  to  the 
transfer. 

West  Ham.  who  agreed  to 
sign  Dumitrescu  from  Totten- 
ham for  £1.5  million  in  Janu- 
ary, are  likely  to  have  him  on 
the  bench  tomorrow.  “We  are 
delighted  the  department  has 
come  up  trumps."  said  the 
club's  managing  director 


Colchester  31-16.  March  bl  Whlietrwgnia 
21-17;  Qod&ng  bl  Yeovil  23-11.  City  of 
' ‘ bl  Graal  AydilM  51-19. 


Ice  Hockey 


NHL:  Detroit  4 Harflord  2:  Toronto  I.  New 
Jerse*  2 («);  LA  3.  Edmonton  J-  Dallas  2. 
San  Joso  J Vancouver  5.  Buffalo  2. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  CUP  ,'LjMo»iarimorl~6kipwr  glut 
sialamB  Mui  i,  K A Aamotfl  |Norj  imm 
33  'fcec.  2.  L Alphand  jFi)  1 33 3 l 
K|us  l Nor  I 1 33  45.  Hal  Btuodbign  i.  A 
Sfcaardal  (Non  3l2pcj.  2.  H Knaus  JAul) 
267:  3.  K|U3  264  Onnft  1.  Kjus  I.IOTpts. 
2.  & Mader  (Autj  Ml;  3.  Alphand  «X> 
Woman:  1.  1 Helen  Marken  iNor)  lmin 
23  i8sec:  2.  k Seizingor  lOer)  U3.94.  3 I 
Kmlner  III)  1^3.94  Final  Mawanstg  1. 
Seizlnger  S45pts:  2.  MarssrtBar  374;  3.  ErH 
335  Oworalh  1.  Se Lunger  1.375pta.  2 
Washier  37*  3,  Ertl  934.  Netto™  Cor 
«tM»dinmu  1.  Ausbia  10.S74pte;  z Snm- 
zarland  6 67B.  3.  lUly  6.114. 


Fixtures 


ft  30  unless  staled} 

Soccer 

LEAGUE  OP  WALES:  Inter  CariMf  v Ebbw 
valo. 

Rugby  Union 

SHU  TENNENTB  CHAMPIONSHIP; 
Rational  Lmsoh  South:  Langholm  v 
HaiMek;  PanoiM  v Soikirii  A 0). 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE  CUP:  Sond-ftaHa  WomngiDn 
v FiMtnarsKjne  Rwre. 

Basketball 

SUDWE1SEH  LEAGUE!  Kernel  v London. 
-li.-rriii!«'  . Bin-nn-jriim  |?  C'l  Ne«r.-,n- 
••••  •.  Shfll’d-J  n. 


Peter  Storrie.  "Hie  was  beside 
himself  when  1 told  him.” 

The  Everton  manager  Joe 
Royle.  who  will  include  Hot- 
tiger f £750, 000  from  Newcas- 
tle! in  his  starting  line-up. 
was  also  “delighted"  but  said: 
“Marc  should  not  have  been 
put  through  this  anxiety.  We 
said  all  along  he  was  a proven 
international.  He  has  been 
devastated  by  the  whole  af- 
fair, living  with  the  fear  that 
his  career  in  England  could 
be  over." 

Ironically  neither  team 
have  suffered  on  the  field. 
Both  have  enjoyed  their  best 


Sport  in  brief 


Rugby 

Any  Bath  player  who  is  sent 
off  or  commits  a serious  disci- 
plinary offence  during  the 
rugby  league  match  against 
Wigan  at  Maine  Road.  Man- 
chester. on  May  R will  be  dealt 
with  tay  the  Rugby  Football 
Union,  writes  Robert  Arm- 
strong. Tony  Hallett.  the  RFU 
secretary,  has  confirmed  that 
the  fixture  will  come  under 
his  union's  jurisdiction  with 
regard  to  Bath's  players  — 
the  first  time  the  RFU  has 
exercised  a disciplinary  brief 
over  a match  played  under  RL 
rules  since  the  split  into  two 
codes  in  1895. 

Skiing 

The  local  favourite  Ingeborg 
Helen  Marken  recorded  her 
first  World  Cup  win  of  the 
season  in  the  last  women's 
super-giant  slalom  in  Lille- 
hammer  yesterday.  Inspired 
by  her  compatriot  Lasse  Kjus, 
who  won  the  last  men’s  down- 
hill on  Wednesday,  the  21- 
year-old  kfarken  produced  a 
faultless  run  on  the  rCvitijell 
piste  to  win  in  lmin  23.i8sec 
from  Katjn  Seizinuer  of  Ger- 


run of  the  season  over  the 
past  six  weeks. 

The  PFA  has  been  the  lead- 
ing voice  of  dissent  on  the 
issue,  expressing  worry  at  the 
number  of  foreign  players 
taking  the  jobs  of  home- 
grown talent  Its  spokesman 
Brendon  Batson  gave  the 
change  a cautious  welcome. 
“It  is  a compromise  that 
meets  the  needs,  at  the  mo- 
ment, of  the  people  involved 
in  football.  All  we  said  is  that, 
if  there  is  a criterion,  it  should 
be  adhered  to.  We  were  party 
to  the  agreed  change  and  are 
happy  with  it." 


many  and  Italy's  Isolde 
Kostner. 

Squash 

Simon  Parke,  the  leading 
member  of  England’s  world 
title  winning  team,  who  two 
months  ago  was  diagnosed  as 
having  testicular  cancer,  has 
withdrawn  from  the  British 
Open,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  world  No.  5 from  Notting- 
ham entered  the  tournament 
in  Cardiff  in  the  first  week  In 
April  but  finished  a course  of 
chemotherapy  only  two 
weeks  ago  and  does  not  feel 
ready  for  competitive  play. 

Rugby  Union 

The  former  All  Black  John 
Gallagher  is  set  to  make  his 

first-team  debut  for  Black- 
heath  against  Rosslyn  Park 
tomorrow. 

Bowls 

England’s  hope  of  a first 
home  international  indoor 
title  since  1990  was  boosted 
yesterday  by  a 119-113  victory 
over  Wales  in  Auchinleck.  By 
halfway  England  were  com- 
fortably ahead  60-43  but 
Wales  bit  back  to  take  a 10- 
point  lead  before  England  ral- 
lied over  the  last  few  ends  to 
snatch  their  six-shot  win. 


Azharuddin 
hums  up  the 
situation 


David  Hopps  in 

Bangalore  on  India's 
simple  approach 

After  three  weeks 

the  World  Cup  has 
thrown  up  the  eight 
qualifiers  that  had 
been  anticipated  and.  al- 
though India’s  meeting  with 
Pakistan  at  this  stage  might 
deny  the  sub-continent  its  fa- 
voured final,  it  is  a fortuitous 
outcome  at  a time  when  the 
tournament  needs  a major 
stimulus. 

Nevertheless  the  World  Cup 
has  already  had  Its  moments. 
Imran  Khan,  former  Test  cap- 
tain and  putative  politician, 
managed  to  appear  briefly  on 
Pakistani  television  while 
commentating  on  Pakistan’s 
match  against  New  Zealand. 
Imran  murmured  on  air  that 
he  was  surprised  his  remarks 
were  not  censored.  No  com- 
ment in  this  World  Cup  will 
be  richer  with  meaning. 

Such  is  West  Indies’  con- 
cern over  their  decline  that 
three  Caribbean  prime  minis- 
ters have  arranged  an  emer- 
gency meeting  to  discuss  the 
development  of  a cricket 
academy  and  steps  to 
strengthen  the  sport  in 
schools  from  nursery  age  up- 
wards — ideas  much  in  Aus- 
tralian vogue. 

They  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  English  example, 
which  consists  of  the  PM 
watching  as  much  cricket  at 
Lord’s  as  possible,  and  dish- 
ing out  a steady  supply  of 
OBEs,  while  singularly  fail- 
ing to  arrest  the  collapse  of 
cricket  in  the  State  sector. 

In  India  the  Pioneer  news- 
paper has  seen  fit  to  publish 
the  opinions  on  the  state  of 
English  cricket  of  Rory 
Bremner,  who  takes  the 
“sympathetic-celebrity- 
chummy-with-the-players” 
standpoint  assures  us  they 
are  all  Jolly  good  chaps  and 
blames  much  of  England's  de- 
pression on  the  perpetual 
sourness  of  the  travelling 
media. 

Here  we  go  again.  To  be 
half-removed  from  England's 
tribulations  is  to  recognise 
how  infantile  (and,  to  some 
extent,  how  morbidly 
English)  this  futile  debate  Is. 
Nothing  could  be  duller,  or 
less  germane,  than  embark- 
ing upon  a defence  of  Eng- 


land's media  troupe,  which 
might  have  borac  cause  to  be 

world  weary  after  a record  of 
10  defeats  in  11  overseas 
tours,  and  nine  one -day  de- 
feats in  their  Iasi  10  against 
Test-standard  opposition. 

But  it  is  certain  that  until 
someone  has  the  will  and  the 
imagination  to  break  Eng- 
land's siege  mentality,  to  en- 
courage a greater  freedom  of 
expression  on  and  off  the 
field,  to  defend  wronged  play- 
ers if  necessary  and.  most  im- 
portantly, to  stop  bleating 
about  the  unfairness  of  it  all. 
then  fulfilment  will  be  so 
much  harder  to  find. 

Mohammad  Azharuddin 
hums  during  press  confer- 
ences. a monotonous,  tuneless 
hum.  Perhaps  Michael  Ather- 
ton could  adopt  the  tactic  and 
try  whistling  a George  Formby 
number  every  time  he  feels  the 
need  to  call  a Pakistani  jour 
naiist  a buffoon. 

When  Azharuddin  is  not 
humming,  he  supplies  brief, 
and  often  oblique,  insights. 
Inquiries  about  his  plan  to  de- 
feat Pakistan  eiicited  the 
reply:  “Plan?  I have  no  plan: 
we  want  to  win.  simple.”  be- 
fore embarking  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful change  of  key. 

Concern  about  India's 
“mood",  approaching  tomor- 
row's match  against  Pakistan 
here,  brought  a masterful 
feigning  of  ignorance  “I  can- 
not understand  this  mood 
business.  I don’t  understand.' 
all  this  about  mood."  As  if  to 
emphasise  his  confidence,  his__ 
next  hum  was  slightly  more- 
up  tempo. 

Azharuddin  does  hope, 
however,  that  Pakistan's  cap- 
tain Wasim  Akram  will  have  * 
recovered  from  a side  strain-* 
suffered  while  batting  against 
New  Zealand,  calculating  that- 
India  will  receive  little  credit- 
fbr  beating  Pakistan  without, 
him. 

They  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  cut  their  odds  and, 
pray  he  is  missing.  India,  even  ’ 
in  the  assessment  of  their  owiY-1 
supporters,  begin  as  slight 
underdogs,  largely  because, 
their  bowling  attack,  with  the" 
exception  of  Srinalh  and  Kum- ,r 
ble,  has  been  unconvincing. 

Tendulkar’s  batting  failure 
against  Zimbabwe  on 
Wednesday  — his  first  of  the 
tournament  after  scores  of  L2T 
not  out.  70.  90  and  137  — is 
being  regarded  as  opportune. 
India  cannot  afford  him  to 
misfire  again  tomorrow. 


India  actsto  keep 
Pakistanis  safe 


MORE  than  500 
policemen  are  ring- 
ing the  stadium  in 
Bangalore  where  India  will 
play  Pakistan  In  a World 
Cup  quarter-final  tomor- 
row, and  during  the  game 
1,000  more  will  be  deployed 
Inside  the  ground. 

The  measures  have  been 
taken  because  the  Pakistan 
foreign  ministry  asked  In- 
dia to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  its  players 
because  of  past  threats 
made  by  the  leader  of  the 
right-wing  Hindu  Shiv  Sena 
party,  Ral  Thackeray. 

A ministry  spokesman 
said  Pakistan  had  taken 
“serious  notice"  of  com- 
ments by  Thackeray,  who 
has  often  been  quoted  by 
Indian  and  Pakistani  news- 
papers as  saying  he  would 
not  allow  the  Pakistan 
team  to  play  in  India. 

As  the  team  arrived  in  In- 
dia on  Wednesday,  news- 
papers back  home  quoted 
an  Indian  newspaper,  the 
Chandigarh  Tribune,  as 
reporting  that  Shiv  Sena 
units  had  already  been 
directed  not  to  allow  Paki- 
stan to  enter  the  Mohali 
ground  if  they  qualified  for 
the  semi-final  there  oh 
March  14  — though  as  it 


has  turned  out.  if  Pakistan 
reach  the  semi-finals  they 
will  go  to  Calcutta. 

"We  were  quite  horrified 
by  these  threats."  the  min- 
istry spokesman  said. 

When  Thackeray  first 
threatened  two  months  ago 
not  to  allow  Pakistan  to 
play  in  India  he  said  he  was 
responding  to  reported' 
remarks  by  Imran  Khan,  the 
former  Pakistan  captain, 
that  playing  against  India 
was  like  a jihad  (holy  war). 
He  repeated  the  threat  to  . 
the  correspondents  of  many 
newspapers  in  Bombay,  but 
has  been  silent  for  a few 
weeks  while  recovering 
from  bypass  surgery. 

Bangalore's  police  chief 
TLrumala  Srinivasalu  said 
yesterday  that  “all  precau- 
tions" had  been  taken.  Of' 
the  500  policemen  so  far  in- 
volved, 200  were  specifi- 
cally trained  in  anti-riot 
operations. 

Tomorrow,  he  added,  the- 
stadium  gates  would  be" 
guarded  by  the  Border  5e-‘ 
curity  Force,  a paramili- 
tary unit  that  is  also  de- 
ployed in  the  northern 
state  of  Jammu -Kashmir  to  - 
combat  the  insurgency, 
there.  "We  are  not  taking 
any  chances,"  he  said. 


Acfield  a little  flat  on  his 
introduction  to  the  attack 


David  acfield  win 
bring  the  colour  and  per- 
sonality that  he  once  showed 
in  the  commentary  box  to  the 
task  of  setting  England  to 
rights.  “I  want  to  defuse  ex- 
pectation." he  said  yesterday, 
“that  this  report  is  going  to  be 
a saviour  of  English  cricket," 
Of  course  the  saviour  of 
English  cricket  has  less  need 
of  wit  and  sparkle  than  a tele- 
vision commentator,  which  is 
just  as  well  for  .Acfield, 
though  both  jobs  may  require 
a certain  insight  into  the 
game.  If  he  possesses  this 
quality,  the  Essex  chairman 
was  keeping  it  hidden  at  yes- 
terday's press  conference. 

"Although  of  course  I only 
have  initial  thoughts  at  the 
moment,”  he  finally  revealed, 
I think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we 
might  come  up  recommend- 
ing just  tinkering,  or  it  might 
be  multiple  surgery." 

Acfield.  a former  Essex  off- 
spinner  and  British  sabre 
champion,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Test  and 
County  Cricket  Board  “to 
review  all  aspects  relating  to 


the  administration,  selection 
and  management  of  England 
teams  at  home  and  abroad". 

"My  first  priority  is  to 
work  out  just  how  far  my. 
brief  goes,"  he  said.  “Obvi-" 
ously  everything  tends  to  be 
inter-related  in  some  way.  but . 
initially  I think  I will  want  to 
be  concentrating  on  manage- 
ment, selection  and  coaching 
policies  within  the  senior 
England  framework." 

Acfield  expects  to  recruit  a . 
working  party  of  between  six 
and  eight  people,  drawn  from 
different  areas  of  experience, 
and  probably  including  past 
and  present  England  officials. 

"My  view  is  that  you  only 
learn  things  by  talking  to 
people,  and  I want  to  speak 
with  people  who  are  not  just' 
involved  with  England  now', 
but  who  have  been  in  the  past:*' 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  be 
afraid  in  the  next  few  months 
of  asking  questions  aboiri'' 
how  other  countries  run  their- 
national  teams.  There  might" 
be  elements  of  other  peoples11 
structure  that  can  be  taken  off* 
board." 
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M |^)  I ^ Richard  Williams  reports  from  Melbourne  on  the  formidably  speedy  Formula  One  progress  of  the  young  IndyCar  champion 

'on ; Villeneuve  fast  to  challenge 
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HE’S  SLOW,  isn’t 
he?"  The  Formula 
One  designer 
watched  Jacques 
ViUeneuve’S  Wil- 
liams-Renault  disappear 
down  the  pit  lane  in  a wash  of 
noise.  “1  mean.  If  you're  going 
to  be  fast,  you’re  fast  straight 
away. 

“If  you  go  out  there  and  do 
decent  lap  times  and  don’t 
bend  the  car  and  improve 
gradually,  you'll  never  be 
really,  truly  quick.  If  you're 
quick  and  you  bend  the  car  a 
lot,  it  doesn’t  matter.  You  can 
always  learn  to  stop  bending 
the  car.  But  you  can’t  learn  to 
be  quick.  You  either  are  or 
you  aren’t” 

That  was  the  harshest  of 
the  many  opinions  expressed 
in  recent  weeks  about  Ville- 
neuve, the  24- year-old  French- 
Canadian  driver  who  makes 
his  grand  prix  debut  In  Aus- 
tralia this  weekend  and  has 
been  the  object  of  intense 
scrutiny  and  speculation  in 
the  run-up  to  the  season.  But 
yesterday  when  he  took  his 
car  out  on  to  Melbourne's  Al- 
bert Park  circuit  for  the  first 
time,  the  son  of  the  late  GUles 
Villeneuve  gave  the  firmest  of 
hints  that  be  will  be  a factor 
in  this  year's  championship. 

The  day's  two  sessions  were 
arranged  to  allow  the  drivers 
to  familiarise  themselves 


His  manner 
and  his  off-duty 
‘high  grunge’ 
wardrobe  will 
make  him  a box 
qffice  asset 


wjjth  the  brand-new  track.  In 
tljat  sense,  it  was  the  only 
time  this  year  that  Villeneuve 
could  start  a meeting  on  equal 
terms  with  the  likes  of  Damon 
Hill  and  Michael  Schu- 
macher. And  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  of  practice,  on  a track 
still  slippery  with  dust  the 
rookie  had  the  fastest  time  — 
a dear  second  ahead  of  Hill  in 
the  other  Williams. 

On  paper,  since  qualifying 
does  not  take  place  until 
tomorrow,  it  counted  for 
nothing.  In  the  mind,  it  meant 
everything.  , 

Villeneuve  now  knows  he 
can  do  it  And  so  do  his  rivals, 
none  more  than  Hill,  who  left  ; 
the  road  twice  during  the  day. 
Runner-up  in  the  champion- 
ship tn  the  past  two  seasons, 
with  13  wins  in  51  races,  Hill 
went  to  bed  contemplating  the 
possibility  that  his  best  shot 
at  the  title  is  under  threat 
from  his  own  team-mate. 

A lot  of  people  were  de- 
lighted to  see  the  name  Ville- 
neuve back  at  the  top  of  the 
timing  sheets.  Eleven  years 
old  when  his  father,  the  best- 
loved driver  of  his  era,  died  in 
a Ferrari  at  Zolder  to  1982, 
Jacques  started  his  own  rac- 
ing career  in  Italian  Formula 
Three.  A year  In  Japanese 
Formula  3000  was  followed  by 
a move  to  the  United  States, 
where  a good  season  in  For- 
mula Atlantic  prefaced  a 
switch  to  IndyCar. 

In  his  IndyCar  rookie  year 
he  finished  second  to  the  Indi- 
anapolis 500.  The  following 
season  he  won  it  after  a ter- 


rific strategic  battle,  and  went 
on  to  take  the  series  champi- 
onship. Now  he  is  in  Europe 
and  alms  — although  he 
would  certainly  not  be  rash 
enough  to  say  so  — to  reverse 
Nigel  Mansell’s  achievement 
of  taking  the  Formula  One 
and  IndyCar  titles  Is  succes- 
sive seasons. 

He  is  in  with  a nhanrg  be- 
cause be  finds  himself  in  the 
best  car  in  the  field,  thanks  to 
the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Bemie  Ecclestone,  the  For- 
mula One  ringmaster,  who 
lobbied  Frank  Williams  to  put 
him  alongside  Hill  In  the 
team  which  starts  the  new 
season  as  firm  favourites. 

In  Ecclestone’s  view.  Ville- 
neuve is  potentially  the  only 
driver  capable  of  matching 
Schumacher  in  a straight 
fight  His  quick,  bright  man- 
ner and  his  off-duty  wardrobe 
— a mixture  of  plaid  shirts, 
jeans  and  Timberiand  boots 
accurately  defined  by  Patrick 
Head,  the  Williams  design 
chiefs  as . “high  grunge”  — 
will  make  him,  as  Ecclestone 
hoped,  a box-office  asset 

No  one  yet  really  knows 
how  he  win  cope.  The  only 
certainty  is  that  he  does  not 
much  resemble  his  father, 
who  raced  with  his  heart  and 
soul  but  rarely  with  bis  head. 
Jacques  seems  a much  cooler 
and  more  calculating  cus- 
tomer. Nevertheless  he  is 
having  to  cope  with  the  same 
barrage  of  questions  about 
his  father  that  he  faced  on  the 
IndyCar  circuit  when  his  re- 
sponses showed  him  to  be  un- 
commonly sensible  and  self- 
aware. 

‘Tm  used  to  it"  be  said  the 
other  day.  “It's  normal.  It 
doesn't  disturb  me.  People 
want  to  ask.  And  I’m  sure  that 
if  I were  doing  their  jobs  then 
Td  want  to  ask  about  that  as 
well.  So  I just  answer  it  for 
the  thousandth  time,  always 
saying  the  same  thing:  that 
Tm  my  father’s  son,  and  I’ll 
always  be.  and  Tm  proud  of  it 
But  fm  on  my  own  road.” 

He  may  not  carry  a ghost 
around  wife  him  to  the  cock- 
pit but  he  shares  one  thing 
with  his  new  team-mate:  a 
father  who  was  an  infrequent 
presence  around  the  house 
and  with  whom,  even  in  life, 
he  had  an  equivocal  relation- 
ship.- Curiously,  both  Bette 
Hill  and  Joann  Villeneuve  en- 
couraged, their  sons  to  follow 
their  tote  husbands'  example, 
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Jumper  caught 
in  tug  of  kudos 


Alina  astafei  is  due 
to  represent  Germany 
in  the  high  jump  in  the 
European  Indoor  Champi- 
onships in  Stockholm  this 
weekend.  She  could  fairly 
expect  to  do  the  same  in  the 
Olympics  in  Atlanta;  she 
won  silver  In  last  year's 
world  championships.  But  it 
is  not  so  simple.  In  1992  she 
won  Olympic  silver  for  Rom- 
ania. There  is  a tug  of  kudos. 

Astafei.  26.  was  born  in 
Bucharest,  is  married  to  a 
Romanian  volleyball  inter- 
national and  represented 
Romania  until  she  refused 
to  compete  at  the  1994 
European  Indoor  Champi- 
onships. She  had  moved  to 
Germany  the  previous 
year,  after  her  brother  bad 
been  shot  dead  in  a demon- 
stration in  Bucharest  in 
1989.  The  Romanian  Ath- 
letic Federation  suspended 
her  for  three  years. 

Now  the  RAF  is  compli- 
ant. It  cut  short  the  ban  in 
time  for  her  to  win  the 
world  indoor  title  for  Ger- 
many last  year;  she  had  the 
new  passport. 

The  Romanian  Olympic 
Committee  is  proving  stick- 
ier. Regulations  prevent 
her  from  competing  at 
Olympic  level  within  three 
years  of  taking  new  citizen- 
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ship  unless  the  ROC  agrees. 
And  yesterday  Romania’s 
Youth  and  Sport  Minister 
Alexandru  Mironov  was 
reported  to  the  daily  Spor- 
tul  Rom  an  esc  as  saying  the 
ROC  would  allow  her  to 
compete  for  Germany  at 
the  Olympics  “only  if  it  gets 
the  satisfaction  of  material 
compensation. 

“This  country  has  to 
train  10.000  sportsmen  at 
enormous  expense  to  find 
one  that  will  be  an  Olympic 
medallist.  Romania  spent  a 
million  marks  [£450,000] 
preparing  Astafei." 

Mironov,  a former  com- 
munist, has  had  a similar 
dispute  with  the  tennis 
player  Irina  Spirlea.  and 
accuses  both  of  deserting 
Romania.  The  minister  has 
yet  to  say  how  much  money 
he  wants  but  is  angry  at  As- 
tafei's  success  abroad:  “It’s 
not  fair  the  rich  could  steal 
the  poor's  work." 

Heiner  Henze,  head  of  the 
German  NOC,  said  yester- 
day that  no  money  would 
change  hands  but  “we  have 
talked  to  their  NOC  and 
will  talk  again".  He  men- 
tioned sports  development 
programmes.  This  satisfied 
Azerbaijan  when  the  gym- 
nast Valery  Belenki  moved 
recently  to  Germany. 

CRICKET'S  World  Cup  has 
upset  the  natural  order  in 
ail  three  host  countries.  A Sri 
Lankan  umpire  has  been 
reported  for  distracting  bats- 
men in  the  club  match  be- 


FIFA’s  international  board,  tween  Kandy  and  Kalutara 
meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  Saturday;  he  was  listen- 


tomorrow,  will  consider  for- 
malising and  extending  the 


mg  to  Sri  Lanka  v India  on 
the  radio.  Monday  had  been 


advantage  rule.  Instead  of  just  declared  a holiday  for  govero- 


wavlng  play  on  if  a fouled 
player's  team  remain  in  pos- 
session. the  referee  would  be 
allowed  to  let  play  continue 
as  to  rugby,  sometimes  15 


ment  workers  to  Madras  so 
they  can  watch  the  quarter- 
final against  Pakistan;  but 
they  will  have  to  make  up  for 
it  by  reporting  for  work  on 


. . . . ...  „ seconds,  before  calling  play  Saturday  week.  Bookmakers 

A quick word...  Villeneuve  (left)  and  Hill  prepare  to  launch  the  William  s-RenauIts  around  Albert  Park  sieve  houand  back  and  awarding  the  free-  to  Karachi  say  business  is 
• kick  if  insufficient  advantage  thriving,  with  the  minimum 


you  don’t  want  to  talk  to.  I 


to  the  extent  of  paying  for  les-  I don’t  have  enemies  yet. 


sons  at  racing  school  (in 
France  for  Damon,  in  Canada 


'"Hie  team  seems  the  same 
as  the  ones  I raced  with  in 


for  Jacques).  Bette  is  here  Japan  and  America.  Normal 
this  weekend  to  cheer  Damon  people,  very  open,  with  a good 
on;  Joann  is  at  home  to  Mo-  sense,  of  humour.  It's  not  like 
naco,  where  Jacques  grew  up.  they  say  in  the  press  about 
Before  he  arrived  here  this  Formula  One,  where  every- 
week  Villeneuve  had  com-  one  is  mean  and  always  put- 
pleted  more  than  5,000  miles  ting  pressure  on  the  drivers 
of  testing  with  the  new  car.  and  playing  games, 
but  it  was  noticeable  at  Esto-  "This  is  how  it  should  be. 
ril  two  weeks  ago  that  he  and  Everybody  has  to  trust  every- 
H1H  did  not  spend  much  time  body  else.  Otherwise  nothing 
together.  Some  observers,  al-  good  can  be  accomplished, 
ways  alert  to  the  first  signs  of  And  to  me,  up  to  now,  it  looks 
disruption,  connected  this  like  a big  family.” 


all  rigbt.  We  haven't  com- 1 
pared  notes  on  our  cars,  but  I 
our  engineers  have.  I don’t 
know  about  the  other  drivers. 
You  could  make  yourself 
crazy  worrying  about  that 
stuff.  I Just  tty  to  do  my  Job." 

At  the  moment  he  is  more 
concerned  with  the  technical 
differences  than  the  cultural 
ones.  “Formula  One  is  a step 
higher  on  the  technical  side,” 
he  said.  “There’s  a lot  more 
money  involved  and  the  regu- 
lations allow  you  to  make  use 


of  it  Everything  is  pushed  to 
the  limit  You  get  more  new 
parts  to  play  with,  more  bits 
and  pieces. 

“So  it’s  probably  easier  to 
lose  your  way.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  you  can’t 
find  your  way  you  have  more 
things  to  try.” 

His  aspirations  for  the  sea- 1 
son  are  not  pitched  too  high, 
at  least  for  public  consump- 
tion. “Well,  it’s  a great  car,” 
he  said,  “it’s  a great  engine,  i 
and  it’s  a great  team.”  | 


Watching  him  in  constant 
conference  around  the  Wil- 
liams pit  with  his  manager 
Craig  Pollock,  a 40-year-old 
half-Scot  half-Swiss  who  was 
once  his  ski  instructor,  these 
do  not  look  like  men  accus- 
tomed to  losing  their  way,  or 
to  being  satisfied  with  putting 
up  a good  show.  Such  an  air 
of  self-confidence  among  new 
boys  can  get  the  paddock's 
back  up.  Unless,  of  course,  it 
is  backed  up  by  deeds  when  I 
the  lights  go  green  on  Sunday. 


has  accrued.  The  idea  comes 
from  the  FA  and  could  be  in- 
troduced on  July  l.  The  refer- 
ee will  not  (yet)  be  allowed  to 
watch  a replay  of  the  incident 
while  playing  advantage. 

Fife  is  making  its  own 
recommendation  to  speed  up 


stake  1,000  rupees  (£18);  the 
Islamic  faith  forbids  betting. 

L^ENYA’s  president  got  the 
IXmessage  eventually  and 
responded  with  one.  Having 
Initially  overlooked  last 
week’s  73-run  win  over  West 


play.  It  is  another  wheeze  Indies,  Daniel  arap  Moi  ca- 
from  rugby:  leaving  spare  bled  the  team  "overjoyed  by 


balls  around  the  ground  to 
save  waiting  for  the  one  in 
the  crowd.  Tried  in  the  under- 
17  world  championships  in 


the  news  of  your  victory  over 
the  world’s  most  feared 
team".  He  showed  his  under- 
standing of  the  world  game  by 


with  Hill’s  attempt  during  the  When  he  tested  with  the  Schumacher  soon  has  the  new  Ferrari  firing 


winter  to  claim  undisputed  team  at  Silverstone  last  year. 
No.  1 status  within  the  team,  the  impact  was  mutual, 
and  Villeneuve’s  crisp  dis-  "They  didn't  treat  me  like  a 


missal;— "There’s  no  way  I 
would  race  as  a No.  3.”  he 
said.  Frank  Williams,  as  ever, 
left  them  to  Eight  it  out 


kid  who  could  be  put  in  the 
car  for  a few  laps  and  then 
thrown  away.  Everybody  was 
serious.  1 don’t  know  if  it’s 


“So  far  it's  great,”  Ville-  the  same  In  other  teams, 
neuve  said  when  asked  about  From  the  outside,  Formula 


the  ambiance  in  the  team.  “I 
haven't  seen  anything  bad. 
You  hang  out  with  who  you 
want  to  hang  out  with,  and 


One  can  look  cold.  Once 
you’re  inside  the  family,  it 
isn't” 

Of  Hill  he  said:  "He's  a nice 


you  don’t  talk  to  the  people  | guy.  Everything  seems  to  be 


ilyfICHAEL  Schumacher’s 
I VI public  protestations 
that  he  has  little  chance  of 
a third  successive  Formula 
One  title  this  season  were 
belied  yesterday  when  he 
posted  fourtb-fastest  time 
overall  in  the  new  Ferrari 
F310  in  two  pre-practice 
sessions  for  Sunday’s  Aus- 
tralian Grand  Prix,  writes 
Alan  Henry  in  Melbourne. 

In  demonstrating  the  , 


long-term  potential  of  the 
new  Italian  machine,  the 
German's  best  time  was 
beaten  only  by  the  power- 
fill  Renault-engined  Wil- 
liams cars  of  Jacques  Ville- 
neuve and  Damon  Hill  and 
the  similarly  powered  Ben- 
etton B196  of  Jean  Alesi. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  fight 
for  pole  position,"  he  said. 
"I  expect  that  Williams  and 
Hill  are  the  best  prepared 


Golf 


the  sweet  spot 


Herron  soars  as  Faldo  flops 


Michael  Prittwi  In  Rabat 

PLUS  Qd  change,  plus 
c'est  la  metric  chose.  De- 
spite new  clubs,  a new 
caddie  and  fresh  optimism, 
the  gulf  between  Seve  Balles- 
teros and  the  cream  of  the 
PGA  European  Tour  remains 
a chasm. 

The  Spaniard's  first  round 
of  the  1996  season  was  a rep- 
lica of  his  last  of  1995.  His  78 
here  when  the  Moroccan 
Open  began  yesterday  left 
him  10  shots  behind  Peter 
Hedblom  and  facing  a 
struggle  for  survival  today. 

Ballesteros's  return  to  the 
PGA  European  Tour  at  Royal 
Dar  es  Salam  after  five 
months  of  self-imposed  exile 
contained  so  many  echoes  of 
his  defeat  at  Oak  HID  by  Tom 
Lehman  that  it  was  also  a 
raw  of  dija  vu.  Once  again  he 
spent  more  time  in  the  trees 
than  on  the  fairways,  and  he 
found  the  greens  just  as 
elusive. 

. He  hit  only  five  in  regula- 
tion, and  the  only  birdie  to 
appear  on  his  six -over-par 
card  arrived  as  a result  of  a 
1 5-foot  putt  at  the  9th,  his  last 
hole. 

:-lt  was  the  best  score  poss- 
ible the  way  I played."  be 
shrugged,  “I  have  no  confi- 
dence and  I hit  the  ball  all 
over  the  place.  My  dubs  can't 
find  the  middle  of  the  club- 
£|oe  any  more." 


Ballesteros’s  only  consola- 
tion was  the  encouragement 
he  received  from  his  partner 
Wayne  Westner,  who  has  won 
three  times  in  South  Africa 
this  year. 

“Don’t  count  Seve  out  yet." 
he  declared.  “He  has  been 
through  a dump  and  it  is  just 
that  he  is  a little  bit  negative 
at  the  moment  Golf  is  a game 
where  you  hit  more  bad  Shots 
than  good,  so  it  is  imperative 
that  a player  stays  in  positive 
mood.  Seve  is  too  good  not  to 
turn  it  round." 

Even  the  weather  turned 
sour  on  Ballesteros.  A midday 
storm  quietened  a boisterous 
wind,  and  although  it  left  the 
course  playing  its  full  7,350 
yards  the  late  starters  bene- 
fited from  warm  sunshine. 

Ian  Woosnam,  the  tourna- 
ment favourite,  was  discon- 
tented with  three  putts  at  the 
15th  and  17th  that  prevented  , 
him  beating  par,  but  Hed- 
blom, an  exuberant  25-year- 
old  Swede  who  twice  finished 
I runner-up  in  1991  had  little 
difficulty  in  getting  out  and  ; 
! home  in  34.  . i 

Birdies  were  also  plentiful 
for  the  Scottish  newcomer 
Raymond  Russell,  the  Swede 
Joakhn  Gronhagen  and  Marc 
Parry.  The  Frenchman’s  69 
helped  to  lift  his  depression 
after  spending  £8,000  to  play 
In  the  tour's  first  five  tourna- 
ments in  Asia,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  but  flailing  to 
win  a cheque. 


David  Davies 
in  Coral  Springs 

TIM  HERRON,  a 26- 
y ear-old  from  Minne- 
apolis whose  claims  to 
fame  are  sketchy  Indeed, 
produced  an  extraordinary 
10-xmder-par  62  to  take  a 
substantial  early  lead  in 
the  Honda  Classic  at  the 
Eagle  Trace  club  near  here 
in  Florida  yesterday. 

Herron  is  in  his  first  sea- 
son on  the  US  professional 
tour  but  played  in  the  1993 
Walker;  (hip  at  Interlachen, 
Minnesota  when  the  Ameri- 
cans prevailed  19-5.  He 
won  all  his  three  matches, 
beating  Padraig  Harring- 
ton in  the  singles,  but  until 
yesterday  that  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  international 
success.  His  62  ties  the 
course  mark  set  by  Dan 
Pohl  in  1989  but.  as  it  con- 
tained 26  putts,  was  also  a 
good  ball-striking  round. 

“I  had  heard  this  place 
was  brutally  hard,"  said 
Herron,  adding,  as  If  It 
were  an  everyday  occur- 
rence, that  “when  you  putt 
well,  these  scores  happen". 

His  round  was  the  more 
remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  much  of  It  was  com- 
piled  in  a brisk  breeze  that 
severely  troubled  the  other 
competitors.  The  1989  Open 
champion  Mark  Cal  cavec-  ( 
chia,  for  Instance,  felt  he  | 
had  played  "pretty  damned 
good”  for  his  67,  the  morn- 
ing’s second-best  score. 

Even  Nick  Faldo,  whose 


77  threatens  a missed  cut, 
felt  that  his  swing  was 
"nearer  good  than  bad” 
and  was  “just  a smidgin 
out”.  But  with  water  haz- 
ards on  16  holes,  he  now 
needs  a near-miraculous 
recovery  if  be  is  to  be  com- 
peting over  the  weekend. 

Analysing  his  round  in  a 
detached  and  welcome  fash- 
ion, Faldo -concluded  that 
he  had  been  pulling  his 
second  shots  and  had 
missed  four  greens  on  the 
left.  Asked  whether,  in  his 
usual  workaholic  fashion, 
he  would  be  practising  all 
afternoon,  he  said  he  would 
more  likely  be  trying  to 
sleep  It  off. 

“I  had  to  be  up  at  5am  for 
the  pro-am  and  6am  for  this 
round,  and  Tm  tired,”  said 
the  man  whose  21-year-old 


-m 


Lyle . . . ril  take  my  70 


girlfriend  Brenna  Cepelak 
followed  his  every  step. 

Sandy  Lyle,  unusually, 
had  a distracted  look  about 
him  on  Wednesday  and  was 
not  his  normal  communica- 
tive self.  It  turned  out  that 
he  was  wondering  where 
his  game  had  gone  because, 
after  a promising  start  to 
the  year  with  a top-10  and 
top-20  finish,  he  had  lost 
tuning  and  confidence. 

But  overnight  he  fotmd  a 
little  of  both  and  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  get  him  round  in 
70.  **I  think  I’ve  been  prac- 
tising too  much,”  be  said. 
“My  muscles  are  sore  after  I 
trying  out  about  a dozen  | 
drivers.  I wasn’t  looking 
forward  to  the  first  round  | 
because  I was  hitting  the 
ball  so  poorly,  but  I’ll  cer- 
tainly take  a 70.” 

The  official  tour  stats 
support  Lyle’s  search  for  a 
driver.  He  is  averaging  280 
yards  off  the  tee,  comfort- 
ably in  the  “immense”  cate- 
gory. but  is  hitting  only  61 
per  cent  of  the  fairways  at 
which  he  aims. 

John  Daly,  who  averages 
289  yards  off  the  tee,  was 
playing  immediately  be- 
hind Faldo  and  attracted 
his  usual  crowd  of  roister- 
ers and  rednecks,  intent  on 
seeing  him  belt  the  ball  out 
of  sight  He  managed  this 
often  enough  to  get  to  two 
under  par  by  the  turn,  de- 
spite distractions  such  as  a 
mobile  phone  that  rang 
from  under  a baby's  push- 
chair blanket,  but  later 
dropped  a shot  for  a 71. 


to  fight  for  pole  position  or 
victory  right . now,  so  I 
think  there  will  not  be  a big 
challenge  between  the  two 
of  us  this  season.” 
Villeneuve  was  a second 
faster  than  Hill  around  the 
3-27-mile  Albert  Park  city- 
centre  circuit,  although 
Hill  and  his  lawyers  were 
distracted  by  a row  over  in- 
surance clauses  in  his  FLA 
"super  licence". 


Rugby  League 

Saints  take 
risk  on  Hunte 
in  semi-final 

Paul  Fitzpatrick 

ST  HELENS  sprang  a major 
surprise  yesterday  when 
they  named  Alan  Hunte,  their 
Great  Britain  winger,  in  the 
side  for  tomorrow’s  Challenge 
Cup  semi-final  against  Wiri- 
ngs at  Wigan. 

Hunte.  Saints’  leading 
scorer  in  five  of  the  past  six 
seasons,  has  undergone  a 
major  reconstruction  of  his 
left  knee  and  has  not  played 
since  the  Premiership  Trophy 
game  at  Leeds  last  May. 

He  replaces  the  teenager 
Joey  Hayes,  who  suffered 
hamstring  damage  in  the  win 
over  Salford  in  the  previous 
round  and  declared  himself 
unfit.  Otherwise  the  side 
remains  the  same. 

The  Saints  coach  Shaun 
McRae  insisted  he  was  not 
gambling  by  playing  Hunte  in 
the  starting  line-up.  “We  have 
had  Alan  tested  vigorously 
and  he  has  had  no  problems 
whatsoever,"  he  said. 

file  Hulme  brothers,  David 
and  Paul,  return  for  Widnes. 
Paul,  who  comes  into  the 
pack,  plays  his  first  game 
since  the  league  match  with 
Rochdale  on  January  21,  and 
David  is  on  the  substitutes' 
bench  after  playing  only  once 
since  November,  when  be  suf- 
fered a head  injury. 

The  Challenge  Cup  final  on 
April  27  is  already  approach- 
ing a sell-out  with  more  than 
50,000  of  the  77,000  available 
tickets  already  gone. 


Ecuador,  with  hosts  of  ball-  rating  the  performance  "the 
boys,  it  raised  the  actual  play-  best  in  the  African  continent 
ing  time  from  60  minutes  to  above  the  Kalahari"  and  rec- 
78,  out  of  90.  ognised  it  as  “not  a fluke". 

Kenya  lost  by  144  runs  to  Sri 

FOUR  ice  hockey  players  at  Lanka  in  their  next  match. 

the  University  of  Monc-  Mot  was  particularly  gratl- 
ton.  New  Brunswick,  have  fied  by  the  team's  composi- 


been  suspended  and  an  assis- 
tant coach  fired  after  the  ref- 


tion.  “now  90  per  cent  indige- 
nous. This  proves  we  have  the 


eree  awarded  the  University  potential  of  producing  a 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  an  world-class  team  in  a sport 
overtime  goal.  A throng  of  that  has  not  been  very  popu- 
players  backed  the  referee  lar  to  we  Africans".  That 


into  a corner  and  started 
throwing  punches.  Witnesses 
said  he  was  speared  twice  in 
the  groin.  A team  official  was 


should  be  wee  Africans. 

A PUNTER  in  Italy  was  one 


ute  from 


seen  uprooting  a metal  net  last  weekend  when  the  refer- 
mooring  and  hurling  it  ee  called  off  the  match  be- 
through  the  rink's  protective  tween  Foggia  and  Salerni- 
glass.  A spokesman  said:  tana.  The  pitch  invasion  was 


"The  university  views  their 
conduct  as  incompatible  with 
our  educational  mission.” 


not  started  by  bookmakers. 

CONI,  which  oversees  the 
Totocalcio  pools  system,  said 
only  one  of  the  11  coupons 


DAVID  STRANG.  Britain's  that  had  12  correct  results  out 
European  indoor  1500  of  13  had  Salemltana  down  to 
metres  champion  two  years  win.  They  were  leading  3-1. 
ago,  runs  from  pillar  to  post  The  lost  prize  was  12  billion 
No  sooner  did  he  overcome  lire  (£5  million),  which  would 


visa  problems  in  the  United 
States  by  marrying  Ginny 
from  Washington  than  he 
moved  to  Johannesburg  in 
November  for  sun  and  alti- 
tude in  his  build-up  to  the 
Olympic  800m  trials  here  in 


have  been  a record. 

LOUIS  LUYT,  Sarfu’s  presi- 
dent, 1ms  probably  lost  the 
springbok  with  the  chief  exec- 
utive whose  sacking  was 
reported  here  last  week.  His 


June.  Strang  was  bom  tn  autocratic  act  is  seen  as  the 
Glasgow  and  brought  up  in  last  nail  in  the  springbok's  cof- 


South  Africa. 

After  training  well  with 


fin.  The  Emblem  Commission 
of  the  National  Sports  Council 


Ezekiel  Sepeng  he  went  away,  said  yesterday  the  springbok 
walking  a friend's  elephants  represented  racial  privilege 
in  Eastern  Province,  and  con-  from  the  apartheid  era.  It 
traded  tick  fever.  Recovery  recommends  the  King  Protea 
can  take  months.  In  any  case  as  the  new  emblem.  THE  NSC 
Atlanta  may  not  let  him  in.  will  decide  on  March  30. 


Having  won  the  Games,  it  has 
abandoned  the  Olympic  prin-  “TWO  Australian  sailors 
ciple  of  entry  to  all  and  I who  won  the  Tornado 
banned  14  three-day  event  bronze  in  the  last  Olympics  in 
horses  that  have  tested  posl-  Barcelona  are  heading  for 
tive  for  piroplnsmosis.  The  court  before  Atlanta.  One  is  at 
disease  is  tick-borne.  odds  with  the  other. 

John  Forbes,  with  a new 
crew,  has  asked  the  New 
South  Wales  Supreme  Court 
to  rule  on  the  validity  of  the 
Australian  Yachting  Federa- 
tion's selection  process, 
which  gave  his  former  part- 
ner Mitch  Booth  the  nod. 
Booth  had  different  partners 
in  the  two  qualifying  events. 
Forbes  says  this  invalidates 
Booth’s  claim  and  the  AYF 
has  strayed  from  its  criteria. 

There  had  been  earlier  dis- 
sension when  Booth  arranged 
to  meet  Forbes  at  the  latter’s 
boatyard  to  collect  gear  which 
belonged  to  him.  Booth  found 
the  place  locked  and  no 
Forbes,  so  he  nipped  over  the 
fence  and  took  his  mast  A 
charge  of  trespass  Is  in  the 
Strang . . . struck  down  offing. 


disease  is  tick-borne. 
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Ladejo  sets  out  his  stall,  page  13 


Dumitrescu  wins  his  permit,  page  14 


England  bank  on  strike  bowlers,  page  14 


Villeneuve  settles  in  fast,  page  15 
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"MORE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  CAMP 


Lara 


Crazy  call  for  ^ 


Botham  is  a 


sparks 


mm 


cry  for  help  jtf  g 

i fnmnfnn  Gnrrv  Sobers. md  1 W 


newrow 


latest  thunderbolt 
from  the  World  Cup’s 
stormiest  team 


RUN  LARA  has 
?ryg  become  embroiled 
tz  in  another  damag- 

SC^ing  West  Indian 
controversy  after 
an  Indian,  magazine  article  al- 
leged that  he  had  indulged  in 
an  extraordinary  denuncia- 
tion of  his  team-mates  and  the 
management  after  their  shock 
World  Cup  defeat  against 
Kenya. 

Aniruddha  Bahai,  principal 
correspondent  of  Outlook 
magazine,  claims  he  has  a 
tape  of  Lara's  outburst  in 
which  the  batsman  accuses 
West  Indies  of  bad  manage- 
ment and  poor  team  spirit 
More  contentious  ly.  Lara  is 
further  quoted  as  saying  that 
West  Indies'  defeat  against 
Kenya,  the  greatest  shock  in 
World  Cup  history',  “wasn’t 
that  bad"  because  the  opposi- 
tion were  black.  To  lose  to 
South  Africa,  one  of  the 
favourites  and  West  Indies’ 
opponents  in  the  quarter- 
final.  and  still  predominantly 
a white-based  side,  would  be 
"a  different  matter 
altogether". 

Only  48  hours  after  West 
Indies  salvaged  considerable 
self-respect  by  defeating  Aus- 
tralia in  Jaipur,  so  gaining  a 
place  in  the  last  eight  they 
are  again  in  disarray.  Richie 
Richardson  has  resigned  as 
captain  effective  after  the 
World  Cup,  Andy  Roberts  has 
been  sacked  as  coach,  and 
Wes  Hail,  the  tour  manager, 
had  already  indicated  that  he 
would  not  be  continuing  in 
his  post  Now'  this. 

Lara,  the  most  talented 
batsman  in  the  world,  tempo- 
rarily walked  out  of  West 
Indies1  tour  of  England  last 
summer  after  a row  with 
Richardson  and  then  took  a 
self-imposed  sabbatical  from 
the  International  game.  He 
has  now  become  involved, 
however  unwarily,  in  an  inci- 
dent that  threatens  to  destroy 
West  Indies’  morale  just  as  it 
was  showing  fleeting  signs  of 
recovery. 


Lara  is  assuredly  no  racist, 
and  even  Bahai  yesterday  pre- 
ferred to  depict  his  comments 
as  “banter"  rather  than  sug- 
gesting that  they  possessed 
any  racist  overtones.  But  it  is 
Lara's  alleged  condemnation 
of  the  .West  Indies  set-up 
which  will  cause  most  anger 
in  the  Caribbean.  . 

"Yeah,  there  are  problems 
in  the  team."  Lara  supposedly 
remarked.  "Some  of  us  don't 
even  talk  to  some  of  the 
others.  Ifs  that  bad  ...  Our 
guys  just  stick  in  their  rooms. 

“If  you  have  a good  team 
but  a bad  management,  you 
can  maybe  get  along.  But  if 
you  have  a bad  team  and  a 
bad  management,  you  get 
fucked.  After  this  defeat,  I 
think  they'll  be  forced  to  sort 
out  some  of  this  shit” 

Richardson,  Hall  and  Lara, 
hardly  a trio  made  in  heaven, 
had  a tense  dinner  together 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Before 
practice  yesterday  Lara  with- 
stood a lecture  from  Hall  at 
tiie  Ashok  Hotel  in  Delhi  And 
a West  Indies  official,  invited 
to  defend  Lara,  exploded  that 
he  bad  no  wish  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort 

Lara,  in  transit  in  Delhi  be- 
fore travelling  to  Karachi  for 
the  quarter-final,  telephoned 
London  yesterday  to  speak  to 
his  lawyers  and  agent  The 
upshot  of  that  was  a refusal  to 
comment 

However,  his  agent  Jona- 
than Barnett,  said  Lara  de- 
nied the  South  Africa 
remarks:  "It  is  not  a quote 
from  Brian.  He's  made  it  up. 
Brian  is  the  least  racist  man 
in  the  world. 

"I  have  just  spoken  to  Brian 
about  it  and  he  denies  it  He 
said:  1 was  asked  if  that  was 
our  worst  defeat  and  I said  no, 
that  was  when  South  Africa 
knocked  us  out  of  the  World 
Cup  in ’92'.” 

Vlnod  Mehta,  Outlook's  edi- 
tor, stood  by  his  reporter,  al- 
though he  doubted  whether 
there  was  a tape:  "Obviously 
we  would  not  make  all  this 
up.  We  have  sanitised  some  of 
his  more  virulent  remarks. 

“There  is  so  much  detail  in 
the  story  that  I don't  think  Mr 
Lara  will  deny  it  There  were 
so  many  in  the  dressing  room 
at  the  time  who  will  back  him 
up.  and  he  did  seem  to  want  to 
unburden  himself.  ” 


Paul  Weaver 
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Foot  In  month . . . Lara  could  be  in  further  trouble  for  criticising  management  and  team-mates  photograph:  tom  jenktns 


Super  League  goes  to  war 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  day  rugby  league’s 
power  factions  indulged  in  a verbal  slugfest 


RUGBY  league's  dream 
of  a future  funded  by- 
Rupert  Murdoch's  mil- 
lions suffered  a new 
setback  yesterday  as  rival  offi- 
cials from  Britain  and  Australia 
traded  insults  and  a judge  in 
Sydney  considered  an  applica- 
tion to  have  Super  League 
banned  worldwide. 

Ken  Arthurson,  the  Austra- 
lian Rugby  League's  execu- 
tive chairman,  led  the  abuse 
by  pouring  scorn  on  the 
Rugby  Football  League’s  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a competition 
in  Australia  if  Super  League. 


as  seems  certain,  cannot  start 
there. 

Arthurson  dismissed  the 
plan,  outlined  in  an  Austra- 
lian court  yesterday,  as 
"laughable”.  adding  that  he 
doubted  whether  “they  could 
promote  blanket  sales  in 
Alaska.  Just  look  at  their  re- 
cord: in  100  years  the  English 
Rugby  League  has  succeeded 
in  expanding  the  game  no  fur- 
ther than  its  origins  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire. 

"They  have  plenty  of  nerve 
if  they  are  going  to  try  some- 
thing like  this.  I don't  think 
people  will  fall  for  it  Ifs  just 
another  one  of  their  [World 
Super  League]  tricks." 

A spokesman  for  the  Rugby 
League  responded  by  brand- 
ing the  ARL  "sinister". 


The  ARL,  having  won  the 1 
Si-day  court  battle  to  stop  the 
Australian  Super  League,  yes- 
terday sought  to  extend  the 
ban  worldwide.  If  that  were 
enforced,  European  Super 
League  would  be  prevented 
from  starting  in  Paris  on 
March  29  and  the  £87  million 
that  the  sport  is  due  to 
receive  from  News  Corpora- 
tion over  the  next  five  years 
would  be  jeopardised.  j 

The  ARL  seems  bent  on 
grinding  Super  League  out  of 
existence  wherever  it  rears 
its  head.  Justice  James  Bur- 
chett is  expected  to  hand 
down  his  final  orders  on  the 
dispute  today.  The  RFL, 
which  is  confident  that  he 
will  reject  the  ARL’s  applica- 
tion. is  certain  to  go  back  to 
court  should  he  grant  it. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  the 
English  game's  chief  execu- 
tive, was  relieved  that  the 
European  Super  League  was 


legally  represented  yesterday. 
"Had  our  QC,  Alec  Shand,  not 
been  there  we  might  have 
been  ambushed,  with  our 
game  seriously  threatened. 
As  it  is,  our  QC  objected 
strongly  to  the  ARL’s  outra- 
geous request  and  we  have 
every  confidence  in  Justice 
Burchett  to  reject  this  con- 
temptible application." 

Paul  Harrison,  the  RFL’s 
media  manager,  said:  “Per- 
haps now  people  will  realise 
just  how  sinister  the  ARL  can 
be.  How  can  they  claim  to 
have  the  good  of  the  game  at 
heart  when  they  propose 
actions  which  would  effec- 
tively kill  off  rugby  league 
outside  Australia? 

“When  you  consider  the 
new-found  enthusiasm  for  the 
game  in  France.  Fiji  and  else- 
where, such  an  attitude  is  to 
be  deplored.” 


ENGLAND'S  cricket  is 
beginning  to  resemble 
a murder  mystery-  A 
game  of  Cluedo.  even. 
Did  Raymond  Illingworth  do 
it  in  the  dressing  room  with  a 
piece  of  lead  piping?  Did  Mike 
Atherton  do  it  in  the  commit- 
tee room  with  a candlestick? 

The  Test  and  County’ 

Cricket  Board's  spring  meet- 
ing came  up  with  no  solutions 
at  Lord's  this  week.  Nothing 
new  there.  But  at  least  it  d id 
not  respond  to  the  latest  piece 
erf  numbskull  thinking  to  come 
from  the  World  Cup  camp. 

Many  of  England's  senior 
cricketers,  we  are  told,  would 
like  Ian  Botham  to  replace  Il- 
lingworth as  manager  after 
the  World  Cup.  This  would 
suggest  that  they  have  not 
only  forgotten  how  to  play  the 
game  but  are  also  a green  pep- 
per short  of  a chicken  jalfrezl. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1993 
Botham,  through  his  televi- 
sion appearances  and  his  vari- 
ous newspaper  columns,  has 
said  nothing  to  challenge  the 
opinion  that  everything  he 
really  knows  about  cricket 
could  be  written  on  a frog’s  ear 
with  space  to  spare.  England's 
recent  performances  may  be 
enough  to  make  those  of  us  on 
Sky-vigil  kick  the  cathode 
tube  and  head  for  a darkened 
room  with  a good  bottle  and  a 
Leonard  Cohen  tape,  but 
Botham  is  not  the  answer. 

As  a player  the  man  was  a 
colossus.  Opponents,  who 
liked  him  as  much  as  they 
feared  him,  discovered  that  a 
cricket  match  is  never  over 
until  the  fat  man  swings.  As 
recently  as  1992,  during  the 
last  World  Cup.  he  beat  Aus- 
tralia almost  single-handedly. 
Then  36,  and  with  the  umpires 
looking  younger  every  day.  he 
took  four  wickets  in  seven 
balls  for  no  runs  and  then 
struck  a violent  53.  It  was  a 
roar  from  an  extinct  volcano. 


Compton.  Garry  Sobers  and 
Ted  Dexter,  all  of  whom  knew 
much  more  about  Titneicnr. 
than  about  Wwlen  Compton 
says  Dcrmot  Reeve  cannot 
piny,  which  is  to  im^  the 
point  entire!  v about  Re».-vc's 
cricket.  Sobers's  idea  of  cap- 
taincy was  to  beat  a team  ail 
on  his  own.  and  Dexter,  hrave 
and  brilliant,  who  hatred  like- 
a young  infantry  officer  charg- 
ing into  the  Somme  with  a fiM 
ful  of  Brooke  and  n posthu- 
mous VC  on  his  mind, 
preferred  to  talk  about  golf 
and  astrology  when  he  was 
chairman  of  selectors 

David  Gow  er  was  the  worst 
captain  on  the  county  circuit 
and  in  charge  of  England  he 
was  a disaster  Fred  Trueman. 
England's  best  post-war  fast 
bowler,  hardly  illuminates  tin* 
game's  mysteries  with  his 
head-shaking  spluttering  — 
“I  don't  know  what's  so  in-’ off 
out  there  " — on  radio. 

This  is  only  a wild  guess, 
but  Mozart  was  probably  a 
duffer  at  tuning  the  piano  and 
Shakespeare  a dead  loss  when 
it  came  to  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  defining  and 
non-defining  clauses  The 
great  do  not  always  need  10 
think  deeply  about  v.hat  they 
are  doing.  In  cricket  one  yets 
more  sense  out  of  limited  play- 
ers such  as  Illingworth  and 
Geoff  Boycott,  who  had  to 
think  about  it  a grear  dual. 


A “SOURCE  close  to  the 
England  camp"  tells 
us  that  Botham  is 
“brilliant  at  getting 
players  going".  Yet  he  did  not 
get  many  players  going  as  cap- 
tain of  Somerset  and  England 
In  1981.  his  most  famous  sum- 
mer. England  lost  the  first 
Test  under  his  captaincy  He 
then  got  a pair  at  Lord's  '<nd 
jumped  before  he  was  pushed 
by  the  selectors  so  that  he 
could  concentrate  on  what  he 
did  best 

Ian  Chappell,  when  asked 
what  the  older  Botham  could 
do  for  England,  replied : “He 
could  show  the  youngsters 
how  to  roll  a joint,  but  that's 
about  a 1L" 

England  under  Illingworth 
may  appear  to  be  heading 
towards  another  brave  new 
dusk,  but  the  problems  run 
deep.  Old  Illy  has  forgotten 
more  about  this  came  titan  the 
gifted  Botham  ever  knew. 

Botham  should  be  Jeff  to 
reside  in  affectionate  memory 
— and.  on  A Question  Of 
Sport,  getting  the  cricket  ques- 
tions wrong  and  giving  bonus 
points  to  his  rival  captain  Bill 
Beaumont  Remember  the 
time  when  Botham  was  asked 
which  bow  ler  took  all  10  wick- 
ets in  199-1'.* 

He  did  not  know.  “Richard 
Johnson  of  Middlesex."  said 
David  Coleman. 

"Richard  who"*"  asked  our 
dumbfounded  hero. 


YET  why  is  extravagant 
sporting  talent  so 
often  mistaken  for 
some  deep  and  mysti- 
cal understanding  of  the 
game?  The  wickedly  funny 
American  critic  Gore  Vidal, 
in  one  of  his  recent  canisters 
of  literary  laughing  gas.  said: 
"Having  no  talent  is  no  longer 
enough."  But  having  genius  is 
not  enough  either. 

Botham  was  a great  player. 
That  is  all.  So  were  Denis 


More  rugby  leagues,  paqo  15 


Wain  wright  was 
target  say  Scots 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,595 

Set  by  Rufus 


Robert  Armstrong 


Save  money  on  your 
home  insurance  and  spend 
a litde  extra  on  your  home. 


SCOTLAND  last  night 
accused  the  England 
rugby  team  of  “target- 
ing" their  captain  Rob 
Wain  wright,  who  was  in- 
jured in  last  Saturday's  in- 
ternational and  is  still  suf- 
fering from  concussion. 

On  Wednesday  a Five 
Nations  disciplinary  com- 
mission cleared  the  Eng- 
land prop  Jason  Leonard  of 
punching  Wain  wright  dur- 
ing the  Calcutta  Cup  match. 
Scotland  immediately  reg- 
istered their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  decision  but 
yesterday  went  farther. 

Their  team  manager  Jim 
Telfer  said:  “Actually  I 
don’t  like  nslng  TV  evi- 
dence when  the  referee  or 
touch  judges  have  not  seen 
anything.  But  if  a side 
wants  to  target  players  — if 
that  is  what  they  were 
doing  — then  something 
has  to  be  done  about  It. 


“If  anybody  wanted  to 
target  players  in  this  Scot- 
tish side  then  there  are 
only  one  or  two  that  are 
vital  to  us  winning  or  los- 
ing, and  Rob  [Wain  wright] 
certainly  comes  into  that 
I category. 

“He  was  jnst  a passenger 
for  most  of  the  game.  We 
thought  about  replacing 
him  but  he  is  sach  a vital 
player  that  the  hope  was  al- 
ways there  that  he  would 
recover.  I still  adhere  to  the 
view  that  Leonard  commit- 
ted an  art  of  fool  play.'* 

Twickenham,  who  made 
sure  Leonard  was  as  well 
prepared  as  possible  to 
answer  the  charge,  con- 
sider the  matter  closed. 
Scotland  could  have  ap- 
pealed against  the  decision 
but  have  accepted  it 
reluctantly. 

Leonard  is  now  certain  to 
be  in  an  unchanged  Eng- 
land team  to  play  Ireland 
tomorrow  week  when  it  is 
named  today. 
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In  1934  Ihiman  anticipated 
“retirement  on  a virtual 
pension  in  some  minor  county 
office”.  A few  weeks  later  he 
was  selected  for  the  Senate. 
Noam  Chomsky 
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Across 

7 Beggar  gets  state  hand-out 
[73 

8 Proposed  feed  for 
development  (7) 

10  He  reviles  a blockhead 
employer  (6) 

11  Certainly  in  drink,  but 
restrained  (8) 

12  Hold  up  in  Paddington,  say 
(4) 

13  Christian  virtue  fills  a need, 
somehow  (4-6) 

14  A deep  malady  (3-8) 

19  No  man’s  land  taken  over  by 
Napoleon  (6,4) 

22  Inadequate  tip?  (4) 

23  Wild  glen  redeveloped  for 
housing  (8) 

24  Ascent  is  difficult  for  the 
poor  (4-2) 

25  They  may  lead  the  masses 


26  Polish  girl  with  German 
complaint  (7) 

Down 


21  Man  in  control  of  a 
grounded  Jumbo  '.6i 


1 Rose  and  disconnected 
speaker  (7) 

2 Keep  quiet  about  suit  (8) 

3 Noisy  drinks?  (6) 

4 Switch  positions  from  time 
to  time  (3,3,2) 

5 Points  to  one  of  several 
children  as  berng  bright  (6) 

6 Quite  a few  part  with  a 
pound  (7) 

9 infant  being  looked  after  for 
no  great  cost  (5,6) 

15  They  play  by  themselves  (8) 

16  Girl  to  sign  for  earnings  (8) 

17  Girl  has  the  goods,  but 
doesn't  seem  to  know  it  (7) 

18  Informal  wear  for  amateur 
sportsmen  (7) 

20  Motorway  place  setting  (6) 
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